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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
ATROCITIES: 1940 


T the close of the World War it 
was commonly said that an- 
other such war would set civiliza- 
tion back a thousand years. There 


was no particular significance to 
the phrase “A thousand years” 


though, as it happens, the tenth cen- 
tury was the darkest in Christian 
history. But what the prophets of 
ill meant to say was that a second 
world war would plunge us back in- 
to barbarism. And now with a 
European war five months old and 
an Asiatic war in its third year the 
gloomy prophecy seems in a way to 
fulfillment. In certain spots on the 
globe, civilization has been abol- 
ished and savagery resurrected. 
The latest and best authenticated 
instance is in Poland. Not until 
lately did we know whether reports 
from that tragically stricken land 
were the usual “atrocity stories” 
with which we were so often fooled 
in 1914-1918. Germans alleged that 
Poles had inflicted barbarous tor- 
tures upon non-Polish minorities: 
Poles reported that the conquerors 
of their country were acting like 
beasts and devils. There were the 


old familiar stories of dismem- 
bered babies, of women publicly 
outraged, of peasants found in 
cabins with their tongues nailed 
to tables; perhaps there was even 
the old canard of crucifixions up- 
on barn doors. We didn’t know 
whether to believe these hideous 
things or how much to believe. 
But now we know. Toward the 
end of January Cardinal Hlond, 
Primate of Poland, sent to the Vati- 
can a detailed, verified report of 
Nazi atrocities in Poland, and the 
Holy Father authorized its publica- 
tion. The record is 
horrifying. Whether 
or not the Nazi 
army actually has 
gone heathen and 
taken to the worship of Wotan and 
Thor, it certainly has suffered a 
throwback to the war habits of the 
Goths and Huns. Brutality, obscen- 
ity, sacrilege are rampant in devas- 
tated Poland. To such a degree is 
the last of these—sacrilege—em- 
phasized that it would seem that the 
army and the Gestapo are carrying 
out orders to destroy the Christian 
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religion. The Church and the clergy 
are invariably and systematically 
persecuted. Hundreds of priests have 
been murdered. Others in equal or 
greater numbers, says the Cardinal, 
have been “locked in pigsties, beat- 
en barbarously and subjected to tor- 
ture.” Foul indignities have been 
heaped upon them. One instance 
is given as typical. Five thousand 
persons were packed so closely into 
a stable that they had no room to 
sit down; no sanitary equipment 
was provided; to priests and Jews 
fell the lot of carrying away the 
human excrement. A young priest 
volunteering to take the place of an 
old one at the ugly job was bru- 
tally beaten with a rifle butt. 
Churches were profaned with ob- 
scene orgies, and deliberately be- 
fouled. The Blessed Sacrament has 
been outraged in so many different 
places and so regularly as to in- 
dicate not only atheistic but dia- 
bolical intent. In one convent a 
member of the Gestapo “jumped on 
a chair and began to scream ‘there 
is no God, for if there were we 
would not be here.’” Elsewhere 
another rifled the 
the tabernacle and 
brought the Sacred 
Host to a nun ill in 
her cell and shouted “Ausfressen!” 
“Gobble it up!” Sisters have been 
uniformly driven from their con- 
vents; schools and colleges have 
been emptied of students and teach- 
ers, churches have been closed or 
destroyed, the celebration of the 
Sacrament of Matrimony has been 
forbidden. 

But the catalogue of obscenities, 
sacrileges, indignities is too long 
even to summarize: it runs to some 
five or six thousand words, with 
names of priests, parishes, nuns, 
convents, churches. The Cardinal 
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estimates that six hundred and 
thirty-one churches, four hundred 
and fifty-four chapels and two hun- 
dred and fifty-three religious houses 
had been ruined at the time the re- 
port was made. He speaks of “the 
annulment of Catholicism” and 
fears that “most of the dioceses of 
Poland with formerly more than 
seven million of the faithful are 
destined to become a land of infi- 
dels.” 

By a coincidence that might be 
laughable if it were not maddening, 
just as this overwhelming docu- 
mentary evidence of Nazi hatred for 
the Christian religion was appear- 
ing in the daily press, the German 
Consul General at New York de- 
clared in a speech that his govern- 
ment was the protector of the faith, 
and followed up that brazen lie with 
the pious protestation: “Germany 
has struggled for centuries to the 
best of her power for the true spirit 
and essence of Christianity, even to 
the shedding of her blood.” 


ORSE than assassination of 

priests is the pitiless cruelty 
inflicted upon the people. Cardinal 
Hlond testifies that “the Polish 
population” as a whole is barbar- 
ously afflicted. Thousands have 
been executed. In the prisons 
“horrible things happen.” “Pris- 
oners had to lie down on their 
faces on a frozen pavement of 
cement, to be beaten until they 
lost their senses.” They were inter- 
mittently threatened with execu- 
tion. Citizens were ordered not to 
leave their homes between seven- 
thirty in the evening and six in the 
morning. During those hours the 
Gestapo again and again swooped 
down and removed from five hun- 
dred to six hundred every night. 
“The nobility, the landowners, tens 
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of thousands of peasant families 
and of city dwellers, and almost all 
the cultured class have been exiled 
to the Gouvernement General,” a 
kind of huge concentration camp. 


HERE is more, much more of 

this. The fragment I have 
quoted will suffice to indicate the 
extent and the nature of the perse- 
cution. It would seem to be as hor- 
rible as any that the Poles have en- 
dured previously in their long tragic 
history; perhaps as terrible as the 
Elizabethan persecution of Catho- 
lics in England, if not quite so sav- 
age as that of Cromwell in Ireland. 


HERE will doubtless be in cer- 

tain quarters a temptation to 
discount the value of this evidence, 
even though it comes with the au- 
thority of a Cardinal Archbishop 
and of the Pope. Some will say 
“Once bitten, twice shy”; once 
hoaxed, twice skeptical. And in- 
deed none of us can forget that sus- 
picions were cast even upon the 
findings of the Bryce Committee in 
Belgium by post-War publications 
such as Sir Philip Gibbs’s Now It 
Can Be Told, and Arthur Ponson- 
by’s Falsehood in War-Time. I 
have heard it said that Cardinal 
Mercier, when here in 1919 was 
asked: “what about the stories of 
atrocities in Belgium?” and that he 
replied “mostly propaganda.” I 
cannot vouch for the anecdote: I 
did not hear the question or the an- 
swer. But Cardinal Mercier pub- 
lished so many statements about 
actual atrocities that his alleged re- 
ply, “propaganda” is perhaps itself 
propaganda. 


‘es days after the appearance of 
Cardinal Hlond’s report, the 
United Press released another har- 
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rowing story. Two members of the 
Gestapo, it said, had been murdered 
by outraged Poles at a town named 
Wawer near Warsaw. In reprisal 
one out of every ten citizens in 
Wawer and in the neighboring town 
of Anin were shot. “Throughout 
the night whole families were 
dragged from their homes and 
placed in groups of ten along a fence 
and shot with machine guns,” the 
reporter said. “Still 

unsatisfied, the Ger- Apocryphal 
mans halted a train or 

between Wawer and Canonical? 
Otwock and exe- 

cuted one in every five passengers. 
The proprietor of the restaurant at 
which the policemen were shot was 
hanged, buried, dug up and re- 
hanged.” 

Probably true, probably not. The 
United Press is a reputable agency 
but the source of the story is Paris. 
Two of the alleged victims, father 
and son named Scgzygiel are said 
to have been American citizens, but 
State Department officials in Wash- 
ington could find no record of any 
American citizen of that name be- 
ing in Poland. 

But if only to get rid of the be- 
wilderment created in our minds by 
the incessant barrage of propa- 
ganda and counter-propaganda we 
have to make an act of faith in 
the veracity and the good judg- 
ment of someone. Speaking for 
myself I believe Cardinal Hlond be- 
cause the Pope believes him. The 
Holy Father is above and beyond 
propaganda, and too shrewd to be 
deceived by canards. Doubtless also 
he has dozens or scores of other re- 
liable informants besides the Polish 
primate. The Nazi outrages in Po- 
land take henceforth a place in the 
terrible history of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man. 
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ELL, then, since these crimes 
are being committed, the con- 
clusion would seem to be that not 
only England and France, but the 
United States and every other coun- 
try that has an interest in preserv- 
ing civilization and destroying bar- 
barism must join in the war, be- 
cause such a war is a crusade. 

But there are doubts that will not 
be suppressed and questions that 
remain unanswered. Some of us 
confess a difficulty in seeing Eng- 
land and France in the role of cru- 
saders for the Christian religion. 
For saying so we are called “shal- 
low and cynical,” “blind,” “stupid,” 
“ignorant,” “anti-English,” “Irish” 
and what not. These epithets and 

many more of the 


Brickbats same sort and worse 
in Place of have been thrown at 
Reasons the writer of these 


columns. One indig- 
nant Canadian (Canadians seem to 
be more English than the English) 
after accumulating a heap of invec- 
tives, rounds out his comprehensive 
indictment with the anti-climactic 
“stuffed shirt.” Let me hasten to 
add, for the sake of forestalling if 
possible still another epithet—“anti- 
Canadian,” that my father was born 
in Canada, that I have many Cana- 
dian cousins and a deep respect and 
affection for them and for their na- 
tive land. As for being “Irish”—if 
Irish grandparents make one Irish, 
I am Irish. But if Scot great-grand- 
parents make one a Scot, I am a 
Scot. But the real truth is I am 
American by birth and by choice. 
My sentiments, convictions, emo- 
tions in the political sphere are all 
American. But in the realm of 
morals—and this has to do with the 
ethics of war—I am not Irish or 
Scotch or American or Canadian, 
but Catholic. Unless I deceive my- 
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self I think and write as a Catholic. 
I have been soaked and steeped in 
Catholic philosophy and theology, 
immeasurably more than in nation- 
alism and patriotism. 

So! What I have written in pre- 
vious months in these pages about 
the “just war” and the “holy war” 
has been written in the light of 
what I take to be Catholic ethics, 
deriving from St. Thomas and St. 
Augustine and through them from 
the Gospels. St. Thomas Aquinas 
was not Irish, nor 
was St. Augustine, 
nor Francisco Vit- 
toria, nor Suarez. It 
is from them, not from Brian Boru 
or Finn McCool that I take my 
ethics of war. Those who cry 
“Irish” lower themselves to the 
level of those who cry “Red” or 
“Fascist,” when at a loss for a fact 
or an argument. 

When, therefore, I make mis- 
takes in moral philosophy I should 
prefer that correspondents and con- 
troversialists should quote me the 
theologians, the Fathers and the 
Scriptures, and not merely fling 
epithets at me. For the rest, I am 
not anti-English when I criticize 
England, any more than I am anti- 
American when I criticize my own 
country, as I do indeed much often- 
er, and much more vigorously than 
I criticize Britain or France or Italy 
or even Germany. Calling me anti- 
this or anti-that leaves me cold. 
But if someone calls me anti-Catho- 
lic, anti-Christian, anti-Gospel, and 
attempts with logic and reason, 
chapter and verse to prove it, I shall 
surely sit up and take notice. 


Catholic, 
Not Irish 


O much by way of interlude. I 
had thought of printing some of 
the more virulent letters received 
since I started to write against the 
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idea that this war is a crusade. 
When one receives them they irri- 
tate; later they amuse. I have been 
tempted to share my amusement 
with readers of these Editorial Com- 
ments. For example, the “stuffed 
shirt” epithet came on a letterhead 
of The University Club of Ottawa. 
The phrase did not strike me as 
peculiarly academic. It is the lan- 
guage of the street rather than of 
the halls of learning. The same 
writer, who by the way addresses 
not the Editor but the “owners” of 
THE CATHOLC WorLp, demands that 
they depose me and put in my place 
someone with a university degree in 
economics. Why economics? I 
imagined that we were concerned 
with ethics. As for a university de- 
gree, I have one. Anybody can get 
one. But why bother with the fel- 
low? He probably was a trespasser 
who sneaked into the University 
Club and filched a few sheets of 
writing paper. 


OW to return. I was saying that 
some of us—particularly some 

of us Catholics in America—find it 
hard to recognize either in modern 
England or modern France a cham- 
pion of a crusade for God, Religion, 
Church and Civilization. England 
is not a Catholic country. England 
is not even conspicuously a Chris- 
tian country. In the present crisis 
the policies of England and of the 
Empire have not been dictated by 
Catholic or Christian principles. 
Rather it seems to many of us on 
this side of the ocean that England 
was and perhaps still is casting 
about in the search for any kind of 
ally, Christian, heathen or atheist. 
It is notorious that emissaries from 
England were attempting only six 
months ago to come to an agree- 
ment with the U. S. S. R. A pact 
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with the Soviets would be what 
Isaias calls a “covenant with hell.” 
Many observers, not all of them 
weak-minded or “shallow” and 
“cynical” look upon Russia as a 
worse menace than Germany to re- 
ligion and civilization. We cannot 
understand why Mr. Chamberlain’s 
envoys were in Moscow. I have tried 
to get reliable information from 
British sources as to the precise na- 
ture of British-Soviet negotiations, 
but thus far in vain. 

The negotiations were broken off 
by the announcement of a Soviet- 
German pact. That alliance seemed 
“unnatural” and immoral. But 
would not an alliance, any kind of 
alliance, or pact, or covenant, or 
agreement, between England and 
Soviet Russia have been equally 
immoral and even more unnatural? 
What then were the English ne- 
gotiators doing in Moscow? When 
they came home a bit bedraggled 
and more than a bit out of counte- 
nance, the English public consoled 
itself with various reflections : “Mos- 
cow had never intended to help the 
Allies; even if it had, the Russian 
army, shorn of its leading officers by 
the purge of 1937, would have 
proved more of a liability than an 
asset; the Allies, who had cham- 
pioned the rights of small nations, 
were not in a position to endorse 
Soviet domination of the Baltic 
states.” Still less reassuring was the 
theory (theories run wild when re- 
liable official explanations are lack- 
ing) that England was after all only 
fooling the Soviets; that she had no 
intention of an alliance but wished 
only to frighten the Nazis. 

As late as August 10th, only thir- 
teen days before the announcement 
of the Hitler-Stalin pact, a military 
mission from France and England 
arrived in Moscow to take a look at 
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the Soviet army and see how much 
help they would be to the Allies in 
the event of war with Germany. 
The question remains: what were 
the crusaders for God and religion 
doing in the capital of atheism? 


QUALLY difficult to understand 

is the alliance—be it military or 
non-military—between England and 
France on the one side and Turkey 
on the other. Turkey that used to 
be Moslem, became atheist by order 
of Mustapha Kemal, and as far as 
we know, remains quite as anti-God 
as Russia. Moslem or atheist, Tur- 
key is a queer ally in a crusade for 
Christianity and civilization. The 
crusades of an earlier age were 
against the Moslems. Can we now 
engage in a crusade with the help 
of the Moslems? 

Another problem: England has 
announced “a definite long-term 
agreement” with Turkey in virtue 
of which they two will “co-operate 
effectively in the event of an act of 
aggression leading to war in the 
Mediterranean area.” France has 
made an identical pact with Turkey. 
“Aggression leading to war in the 
Mediterranean” is a clause that 
seems to be aimed at Italy. Are 
England, France and Turkey to fight 
together in a crusade against Italy? 
Such a crusade Peter the Hermit, 
Godfrey de Bouillon, and Richard 
Coeur de Lion would hardly under- 
stand. We hardly understand it 
ourselves. If I may make bold to 
say so, I imagine the Pope finds it 
hard to understand. The Holy Fa- 
ther would be embarrassed, I think, 
to declare a holy war in which Mos- 
lems or atheists would be on the 
side of the Faith, and Italy aggre- 
gated to the side that fights against 
the Faith. It is all very bewilder- 
ing. 
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HERE are other obstacles in the 

way of accepting England as the 
leader of a crusade or even as an 
exponent of humanitarianism. She 
declared war on the Nazis because 
of their cruel invasion of Poland. 
Why then has she not declared war 
on the Soviets because of their cruel 
invasion of Finland? True, I have 
seen in English papers an attempted 
explanation. The word “ought,” 
says a writer, implies “can.” Eng- 
land ought to rescue Finland by 
warring on Russia if she can. But 
she cannot. Therefore she ought 
not. The argument is ingenious. 
There is in Scholastic ethics an 
axiom “ad impossibile nemo tene- 
tur,” which has the same mean- 
ing as this newly coined axiom 
“ought implies can.” But why then 
did England and France make a 
pledge to Poland and prompt Po- 
land to make the fatal declaration, 
“Any intervention by the Reich to 
the detriment of Polish rights and 
interests at Danzig would be con- 
sidered an act of aggression”? Poor, 


helpless, unprepared, unequipped 
Poland was in no position to send 
such a dare to Germany. It is a 
reasonable assump- 

tion that the Poles If Poland 
would not have been Why Not 

so bold were it not Finland? 


that England and 
France had given them a pledge of 
support. It turned out that Eng- 
land and France were as unpre- 
pared to defend Poland as Poland 
was unprepared to defend herself. 
If “ought” supposes “can,” they 
ought not to have promised Poland 
any help. 

It is easier to help Finland than 
it was to help Poland. Finland is 
near England, dangerously near if 
Russia overruns Finland. Perhaps 
by the time these lines appear, Eng- 
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land will have decided to help Fin- 
land by waging outright war on 
Russia. Perhaps not. In either 
case her action will be dictated not 
by ethics or ideals but by the hard 
cold realities of imperial politics. If 
England were going into Finland 
for humanitarian reasons, she 
would have gone in at the first Rus- 
sian onslaught. 


INLAND has suffered. Poland 
has suffered much more. But 
the greatest of sufferers is China. 
Here also the reputation of the 
would-be crusaders for religion and 
humanity is not so good. And now 
I must include in the indictment 
my own country. The attitude of 
the United States in this matter is, 
I think, scandalous and indefen- 
sible. We did indeed make some 
feeble little protest when Japan in- 
vaded Manchuria in 1931. England 
failed to co-operate and we have 
been explaining ever since that we 
did not go further with the rebuke 
to Japan because England would 
not back us up. Our defense is 
hypocritical. We purport to be an 
idealistic and philanthropic people. 
We haven’t yet ceased boasting of 
what we did for Cuba and Puerto 
Rico in 1898. We just couldn’t en- 
dure seeing those poor Latins at our 
front door suffering hideous cruel- 
ties at the hands of the Spanish 
“butcher” General Weyler. But now 
there is butchery a thousand times 
greater at the back 


A Dose of door of our Islands 
Our Own in the Pacific, and 
Medicine instead of trying to 


stop it, we are actu- 
ally providing the instruments with 
which the Japanese are slaughter- 
ing the Chinese. Our idealistic hu- 
manitarian philanthropic Congress 
haggles over the difficulties and 
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dangers of intervening! But inter- 
vention in behalf of the victims is 
not necessary. All we need do is 
to stop intervening in behalf of the 
aggressors. 

Here in New York we may seem 
to be so far away from the war in 
China as to be unconcerned. But 
we have had, here before our very 
eyes, a liaison between ourselves and 
the slaughter of millions of inno- 
cents in China. There used to be 
constantly in the freight yards 
across the river in Jersey acres up- 
on acres of freight cars loaded with 
scrap iron for shipment to Japan. 
When the old Sixth Avenue ele- 
vated railway was torn down, the 
material we are told was sent to 
Japan. So now when we see, as we 
do see almost every day in the 
newspapers, pictures of Chinese 
dwelling houses, huts, hospitals, 
schools bombed and blazing, it is a 
ghastly thing to realize that those 
bombs, the planes that dropped 
them, the bullets, the shrapnel, the 
tanks, were made of American ma- 
terial, perhaps even in American 
factories. 

We can do to Japan in six 
months, or less, what England is 
trying to do to Germany—crush her 
with economic warfare. Yes, the 
cocky little Japs make threats 
against us. Our own journalists 
and politicians fear what Japan 
might do if we cross her. But if 
we cannot stand off a Japanese at- 
tack on the sea while the Chinese, 
quite as brave as the Finns, give 
Japan plenty to attend to on land, 
we must already have fallen to the 
level of a tenth-rate power. 


| agri read many arguments 

against disturbing our friendly 
relations with Japan. One of the best 
of them, in America, February 10th, 
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is entitled “Our Trade with Japan 
Involves Large Issues.” Precisely 
so—“Our Trade.” The writer, John 
C. LeClair, knows his statistics, and 
he knows how to make statistics 
talk. He proves that “Japan is not 
only our best Asiatic customer but 
one of the best foreign customers 
we have.” He recommends “look- 
ing at the question from the po‘nt 
of view of American interests.” He 
flings a jibe at “sentimentality and 
emotion,” “platitudinous gesturing” 
(a good trick if you can do it) and 
“so-called idealistically minded” 
persons. He declares that “we 
should not be oblivious to the fact 
that there is a tre- 
mendous amount of 
business dependent 
on the outcome of 
this situation which we can hard- 
ly afford to lose.” That sort of 
argument at least is honest: “ideal- 
ism,” “emotionalism,” “wishful 
thinking,” “lip service to high 
sounding phrases” and all other 
Quixotic nonsense must be ignored, 
and attention fastened upon the 
brute fact of how “Our Trade with 
Japan” would suffer. 

Meanwhile prodigious slaughter 
of the Chinese continues. Mil- 
lions have been murdered. All 
rules are off. There is no regard 
for even the most elementary con- 
ventions of what is called “civi- 
lized warfare.” Details of the car- 
nage indicate that by comparison 
the war at the Western Front is 
shadow-boxing, the war in Finland 
a bit of by-play, and even. the 
tragedy in Poland inconsiderable. 
Indeed the calamity in China is so 
big that it is too big. Too big for 
the human mind to grasp. So it 
fails to move us. We are more con- 
cerned about a hurricane on Long 
Island or a cold spell in Florida 
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(fancy the poor rich vacationists 
having to put on clothes!). A 
threatened shortage in the water 
supply of New York City or—to 
judge by the space allotted in the 
papers—-the escapades of an old 
roué actor bent upon rivaling Don 
Juan, concern us more than the 
agony of a nation of four hundred 
million people. We are told we 
must not lay a hand upon Japan or 
even speak an unkind word to her 
because she may undertake re- 
prisals that will hit us in the 
pocketbook! 

Very well: but if that be the case, 
let us never again call ourselves a 
humanitarian people. Stuart Sher- 
man used to say “No nation ever 
followed an ethical ideal.” Shall we 
say “Amen!” to that? If so, let us 
add a fervent “God forgive us!” If 
this be “sentimentality” and “emo- 
tion” so be it. But I still believe we 
could and should stop the whole- 
sale slaughter in China, and that we 
could do it without war. 


O come back to the alleged cru- 

sade in Europe. The idea I was 
trying to express is this: England 
and France should not try to enlist 
our sympathy, support, co-opera- 
tion, participation, on the ground 
that they are fighting for religion. 
Incidentally it may 


be true. But such is Take a 
not their primary Tenable 
motive. If they must Position 


make an argument 
let it be on the ground that the type 
of civilization they represent is, 
with its materialism, commercial- 
ism, imperialism, pragmatic athe- 
ism, not so bad as Hitlerism or 
Stalinism. With that proposition we 
can agree. But we cannot for the 
life of us see England or France as 
knights in shining armor battling 
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for God and the Church and the 
Faith. It is, indeed, easier to see 
them as fortuitous champions of 
humanitarianism, but they were not 
always such. We remember the 
wars they fought with one another 
on this continent, and how they em- 
ployed savages not only to kill but 
to scalp and maim and _ torture 
white men. We know that both the 
French and the English colonial 
possessions were established with 
ruthlessness. We know that even 
to the present day England’s politi- 
cal philosophy is predominantly 
pagan. 

As for France, we can hardly be 
expected to forget the persecution 
of the Church under Waldeck-Rous- 
seau in 1881 and for a full genera- 
tion afterwards; nor can we dis- 
count the Freemasonic influence 
that to this day prevents Catholics 
from occupying their rightful place 
in the government; nor can we be 
reconciled to the edict that com- 
pels French priests—nineteen thou- 
sand of them—to shoulder rifles in 
this present war, to shoot and to 
kill. There is a theological maxim 
“The Church abhors bloodshed”; 
to such a degree that she forbids 
priests to be soldiers under penalty 
of suspension from offering Holy 
Mass or performing other sacerdotal 
duties. As Father Baisnée explains 

in his article, “The 
France: French Clergy in the 
God’s War,” in this num- 
Instrument? ber of THE CaTHOo- 

Lic Wor Lp, the Pope 
has issued a blanket dispensation 
to protect French priests in the 
army from incurring “irregularity.” 
But it is wicked of the Government 
to place the Pope in a position in 
which he was virtually compelled to 
take that reluctant action. 

In the London Tablet for Janu- 
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ary 20th appeared a letter signed 
Mile. M. Tenot, taking issue with 
a rather pessimistic view of Catho- 
licity in France, which had been 
quoted by the Tablet from the 
French Jesuit magazine Etudes. By 
way of fillip to her defense of her 
people and their religion, the lady 
quoted a Picpus Father: 

“It is to France that the Sacred 
Heart manifested Itself . . . in pref- 
erence to all the others nations of 
the world, a privilege envied by all, 
do not forget it and thank Him 
without ceasing for having entrust- 
ed you with His Mercy, His Love 
and the care of His Glory.” 

Making due allowance for the 
good Father’s fervent piety and 
patriotism, the claim that God en- 
trusted “His Mercy, His Love and 
His Glory” to one nation in prefer- 
ence to “all others in the world,” 
seems to us cold-blooded non-Latins 
a rather extravagant interpretation 
of “Gesta Dei per Francos.” In fact 
I imagine that other Latins would 
raise some objection to the idea that 
God works only or even primarily 
through the French. 

Let the French and the English 
therefore bid for our support, if 
they want it, on the ground that 
non-religious though their govern- 
ments may be, they are not actively 
hostile to religion; and that, mate- 
rialistic though they be, they are 
not sworn to the destruction of hu- 
mane ideals. 


NE more suggestion. If the 

English wish to placate or to 
“appease” us Americans, let them 
devise some way short of man- 
slaughter of suppressing Mr. H. G. 
Wells. In a cheap sensational 
American magazine he has recently 
heaped scorn upon those “tender-. 
hearted people who do not wish to 
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see Berlin bombed.” He says he 
cannot “share their tenderness.” 
He wishes to see the Germans 
“strafed” in a way they won't for- 
get; and he says “it is a misfortune 
for mankind that Berlin was not 
soundly bombed as it could have 
been in 1918.” We see in the Catho- 
lic papers of England vigorous oc- 
casional castigation of the Wellsian 
ideas. But not every one of the 
readers of Liberty magazine—there 
are millions of them—and perhaps 
not all of Wells’s followers in Eng- 
land are aware that he is “a psycho- 
pathic curiosity of the first impor- 
tance,” as Christopher Hollis calls 
him. The man in the street or to 
speak more precisely, the man in the 
subway hanging onto a strap with 
one hand and with the other hold- 
ing up to his eyes Wells’s article 
“Berlin Should be Bombed” may be 
led to think that numbers of Eng- 
lishmen believe with Wells in 
“Shrecklichkeit.” In these columns 
last month we quoted from Father 
Gerald Vann some rather important 
English generals and statesmen 
who expressed themselves almost as 
bloodthirstily as Wells. We Ameri- 
cans may take to wondering how 
far that sentiment has spread. It 
would be well to assure us that it is 
only a freak opinion appearing in 
spots here and there in England. 


LL this discourse looks to the 
probability of our “going in.” 
We don’t want to go in. The Eng- 
lish in general protest, on paper, 
that they don’t want us to come in. 
But from time to time we read some 
statement or fragment of a speech 
by a prominent Englishman who 
takes it for granted that sooner or 
later we will come in. Sir Fred- 


erick Whyte, for example, director 
of the American Division of the 
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British Ministry of Information, is 
quoted as having said in Oxford 
that President Roosevelt “desires a 
change” in our attitude, and hint- 
ing that when the 
election is over the 
change will come. 
“It is not inconceiv- 
able,” he said, “considering the 
vehemence of the American tem- 
perament” that our “sympathies 
may sweep away neutrality and 
sweep America into the chasm 
which today she shuns.” 

In the same speech Sir Frederick 
Whyte explained to his English au- 
dience that Americans will prob- 
ably hold to George Washington’s 
advice about avoiding foreign en- 
tanglements “until the peoples of 
the world are willing to make sac- 
rifices for the well-being of man- 
kind.” If we had been persuaded 
that the Allies were really making 
sacrifices for the well-being of man- 
kind, we should have been in the 
war from the beginning. But we 
are suspicious. An English friend 
tells me that after studying Ameri- 
cans for years he has come to the 
conclusion that we are character- 
istically suspicious. To soften the 
blow, he said he considered his own 
people characteristically arrogant. 
Perhaps we are suspicious because 
they are arrogant. If our suspi- 
cions are to be done away, they 
must cease to be arrogant. More 
important, they must be honest. 
Sometimes they are. In 1915 a 
prominent Englishman, I think it 
was the Prime Minister, said “We 
are not fighting Germany to save 
Belgium: we are fighting to save 
ourselves.” The equivalent of that 
pronouncement today would be 
more persuasive than fine protesta- 
tions of zeal for God and religion 
and Holy Church. 


Additional 
Advice— 
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COSMOS 


By J. Patrick BYRNE 


HIS room is mine—chair, narrow bed, and chest 
That is table too—my world that I have built 
To house my husk, free self. 
About the walls 
Books that have made my country mine: slender 
Pamphlets where Meyer transmutes our ancient singing 
Into the alien tongue our songs have conquered; 
Here Deirdre’s tale, Cuchulain’s, Oisin’s, Brendan’s: 
Such are the shapers of my race, my will 
And being. Yet, not merely wrought upon; 
Among the shapers mine to grasp the pestle 
With which tradition and new yeast are mixed... . 


For my spirit’s good a crucifix; Father, 
Mother, children—pictured they gaze in blessing, 
Or trust; arrogant Yeats, whose song was primer 
Teaching my soul its race. 
That greater knowledge 
Which wove raw raveled ends to patterned web 
Came not from these but from—none see her picture 
Nor hear me speak, but I am grateful always 
For love she granted, more for that withheld... . 


This be my room, my world that I have built, 
Though other little outer worlds are fallen. 














LITERARY ASPECTS OF IRELAND 


By WILLIAM JOHN, TUCKER 


ITH Thomas Moore the poetry 
of modern Ireland begins. 
Moore’s fame will only perish with 
the people which cherish it. His 
life was apparently a_ successful 
one; his poems were always well 
received, and he himself was a lion 
of the gayest and most cultured so- 
ciety of London. Certainly the per- 
sonality that emerges from his own 
naive and exuberant letters and 
journals is an attractive one. A 
cheerful, honest soul at heart, with 
a fund of genuine humor, vain but 
by no means self-sufficient, kindly 
and tender, very sentimental, 
though a fine strain of imagination 
breathes through the facile senti- 
mentality at times. If not original, 
and too often commonplace, he is 
sincere and almost invariably pleas- 
ing, whether in his graceful and 
tender melodies or his smartly- 
written and neatly effective sar- 
casms. In his own day he was 
amazingly popular. Shelley ad- 
mired his verse, Coleridge praised 
his deftly mingled poetry and mu- 
sic, and he retained, through vary- 
ing vicissitudes, the friendship of 
Byron. 

Later criticism has been less 
merciful toward Moore, and beside 
the work of such modern Irish poets 
as Yeats and AE., a great part of 
his verse must seem conventional. 
Yet he had a fine and true gift of 
song writing. “Neither Crabbe nor 
Rogers,” says one of his admirers, 
“the two poets then most promi- 


nently before the world, knew what 
it was to write a song, and it was 
into an atmosphere of refined and 
frigid reflection that Tom Moore 
brought the fervor of his Irish heart 
and the liquid numbers of his Irish 
tongue.” He could boast, with truth, 
that he had originated modern Irish 
poetry: 


“Dear Harp of my Country! in dark- 

ness I found thee, 

The cold chain of silence had hung 
o’er thee long, 

When proudly, my own Island 
Harp, I unbound thee, 

And gave all thy chords to light, 
freedom and song.” 


“He might have applied these 
words,” says Edmund Gosse, “to the 
harp of England also, for if he was 
not destined to strike from it the 
noblest music, he it was at least 
who took it down from the wall, 
and tuned it for the service of 
greater poets than himself.” 

A good deal of fastidious modern 
criticism upon Moore proceeds from 
the rather ludicrous assumption 
that a song must needs be inferior 
because it has taken a strong hold 
on the people. It seems to be the 
fashion to regard him in the light of 
an elegant and graceful versifier 
merely, and to deny him real great- 
ness. There is a kind of doubting, 
and pausing hesitation and per- 
plexity, in the minds of certain 
readers who think it better to criti- 


























cize than to admire; and who, in- 
stead of yielding to the genial sense 
of delight which the inspiration of 
genius awakens, are intent only on 
the discovery of faults, defects, and 
imperfections, and are ever seeking 
opportunities of displaying their 
own critical ability. But the carp- 
ing criticism of paltry tastes and 
limited understandings fade before 
that burst of admiration with which 
all enlightened spirits hail the mag- 
nificence of “Lalla Rookh” and the 
beauty of the “Irish Melodies.” 

Fluency and charm are accom- 
panied by the passion of a vivid pa- 
triotism in the “Melodies,” and 
these rise to the noble height of 
Irish national songs. Moore knew 
and admired the generous and ill- 
starred Robert Emmet, and his de- 
votion to the memory of the Irish 
patriot was the finest chord in 
Moore’s affectionate heart. He was 
not himself of the strong mold in 
which rebels are cast; but the woes 
and the wrongs of his countrymen 
tortured his spirit into expression 
in the pathetic and melodious songs 
which with suitable music came at 
intervals from him. The songs 
were not direct: the shame and grief 
of Erin are the shame and grief of 
unnamed lovers; but this disguise 
was at once penetrated, and Ireland 
knew that her poet had come. She 
felt the spirit of Emmet hovering 
in the sadly fluent melodies; in the 
mournful lines, for instance, in 
which Moore clearly refers to the 
forlorn lover whom Emmet left be- 
hind him: 


“He had lived for his love, for his 
country he died, 

They were all that to life had en- 
twined him; 

Nor soon shall the tears of his 

country be dried, 
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Nor long will his love stay behind 
him.” 


It is the heartache of hopeless 
sorrow that haunts such lines as 
these. It was the passion for inde- 
pendence, the revolt against a mon- 
strous tyranny, the unreasoning, 
blind, defiant, divine instinct of 
liberty, which caused the generous 
Irish heart to give such a welcome 
to Moore’s melodies. Some twenty 
of these will carry the aspirations 
and the sorrows of Ireland down to 
every future generation. Moore, 
beneath his gay nature, had real af- 
fection and real pathos; it was Ire- 
land which lit the flame of true ro- 
mance in him. Stanzas like the fol- 
lowing have been treasured in every 
land by exiles from the Emerald 
Isle: 


“Though the last glimpse of Erin 
with sorrow I see, 

Yet wherever thou art shall seem 
Erin to me; 

In exile thy bosom shall still be 
my home, 

And thine eyes make my climate 
wherever we roam. 


“To the gloom of some desert or 

cold rocky shore, 

Where the eye of the stranger can 
haunt us no more, 

I will fly with my Coulin, and think 
the rough wind 

Less rude than the foes we leave 
frowning behind.” 


The style in which Moore excels 
reveals simple tenderness of feeling 
expressed in the simplest language, 
without aiming at imagery or orna- 
ment. He undoubtedly possesses 
sensibility, and often succeeds in 
giving utterance to it in a touching 
manner; but he is not equally suc- 
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cessful where he attempts to com- 
bine pathetic with imaginative 
ideas. It must be observed, with 
regard to his lyrics, and the cir- 
cumstance has no doubt greatly 
contributed to their success, that 
his peculiar and practical knowl- 
edge of music enabled him to adapt 
them always, with perfect felicity in 
point of accent and articulation, to 
the melodies with which they are 
associated. His talents are various 
and versatile. No song-writer has, 
perhaps, gathered his subjects from 
so many sources of erudition, and 
none has acquired greater readiness 
and dexterity in the use of his tools 
and materials. His natural wit and 
vivacity have saved him from the 
fault of being dull, and his enthusi- 
astic love of his country has given 
to many of his poems that force and 
dignity which are ever the accom- 
paniments of genuine feeling. While 
his lyrics may not give expression 
to the subtler spiritual ecstasies of 
the Irish temperament, they have 
a sweet cadence and a delicate pa- 
thos, and if they do not transport 
you to “a peak in Darien,” they con- 
duct you through very agreeable 
meadowland. 

As an Irishman and a Liberal, 
Moore naturally felt intense hos- 
tility to the bigotry and tyranny 
which were in his day characteristic 
of English rule in Ireland, and ex- 
pressed himself in a series of bril- 
liant and witty lampoons, directed 
against all the opponents of Catho- 
lic emancipation. His satires were 
a new invention. Instead of coarse 
invective he adopted a tone of persi- 
flage. The great merit of these 
pasquinades is their inexhaustible 
flow of quaint and ingenious ideas. 
Such political satires as “The Two- 
penny Postbag,” “The Fudge Fam- 
ily in Paris,” and “Fables for the 
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Holy Alliance,” are keen and lively, 
and show his Irish wit at its very 
best. Nor must his lives of Byron, 
Sheridan, and Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald be passed over. His Life of 
Byron has taken its place as the 
standard biography of that poet. It 
is an able and scholarly piece of 
work, and is written with much 
knowledge and sympathy. “Con- 
sidered merely as a composition,” 
says Macaulay, “it deserves to be 
classed among the best specimens 
of English prose which our age has 
produced. The style is agreeable, 
clear, and manly, and when it rises 
into eloquence, rises without effort 
or ostentation. Nor is the matter 
inferior to the manner. It would be 
difficult to name a book which ex- 
hibits more kindness, fairness, and 
modesty. It has evidently been 
written, not for the purpose of show- 
ing, what, however, it often shows, 
how well its author can write, but 
for the purpose of vindicating, as 
far as truth will permit, the memory 
of a celebrated man who can no 
longer vindicate himself.” 

At all times Moore found his most 
abundant source of inspiration in 
the thought of his suffering coun- 
try, whose sorrows he lamented in 
many a lovely elegy, and whose op- 
pression he denounced in many a 
noble lyric. Even in that poem 
which, as a work of art, must be re- 
garded as one of his best,—‘“Lalla 
Rookh,” a work in which the reader 
is transported to the palaces of 
Delhi and the gardens of Cashmere, 
—Moore himself tells us that he 
vainly strove, in several abortive at- 
tempts, to rise to the height of his 
own original conception, until the 
thought struck him of embodying 
in his poem a sketch of the history 
of the Ghebers or fire-worshipers of 
Persia, a persecuted race, who, like 
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the Irish, had preserved the faith of 
their forefathers through centuries 
of oppression, and whose nation- 
ality had never been wholly crushed 
out by Moslem rule. 

Commenting on the modern fash- 
ion of denying Moore imagination, 
while granting him fancy—a dis- 
tinction originating with Coleridge, 
than whom no man more fully un- 
derstood the great powers of Moore 
—Edgar Allan Poe says: “The fancy 
of this poet so far predominates 
over all his other faculties, and over 
the fancy of all other men, as to 
have induced, very naturally, the 
idea that he is fanciful only. But 
never was there a greater mistake. 
Never was a grosser wrong done the 
fame of a true poet.” 


It has been said that with the 
poetry of James Clarence Mangan 
there appears “the first authentic 
voice of Celtic Ireland in the Eng- 
lish tongue.” Mangan was con- 
versant with ancient Irish literature, 
he knew the achievements of the 
past, he attacked the injustices of 
the present, he was a Catholic and 
a patriot. One of those highly sen- 
sitive and imaginative tempera- 
ments that seem predetermined for 
tragedy, his life was a constant 
struggle against poverty, and it is 
not to be wondered at that the 
scourgings of circumstance brought 
about his early death. Both in his 
personal life and in the character- 
istics of his poetry he bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to Edgar Allan Poe. 
“There is in each,” says a con- 
temporary critic, “a prevailing note 
of sadness and melancholy; a love 
of the indefinite, the vague, the mys- 
terious; a predilection for the 
preternatural and the weird; a re- 
coiling from the world of reality, 
and a constant effort to find more 
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congenial surroundings in a world 
which the vast majority of mankind 
enter only with hesitation and with 
a deep feeling of awe.” 

The nationality of Mangan is 
written all over his work. He at- 
tached himself to the Young Ire- 
land Party and wrote patriotic songs 
for it. He translated and adapted 
the relics of Erse poetry. The fine 
“Lament for the Princess of Ty- 
rone” and “Tyrconnel,” the ad- 
mirable “Soul and Country,” the 
magnificent “Ode to the Maguire,” 
are ample evidence of his ability. 
But his masterpiece is undoubtedly 
“My Dark Rosaleen,” a love song 
allegorizing the poet’s passion for 
his country. It is based on a Gaelic 
lyric of Elizabethan times, but Man- 
gan has added to it the grievances 
of the centuries, as well as a soaring 
confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of “Dark Rosaleen,” which is, of 
course, Ireland. 


“Woe and pain, pain and woe, 
Are my lot, night and noon, 
To see your bright face clouded so, 
Like to the mournful moon. 
But yet will I rear your throne 
Again in golden sheen; 
*Tis you shall reign, shall reign 
alone, 
My dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! 
*Tis you shall have the golden 
throne, 
*Tis you shall reign, and reign 
alone, 
My Dark Rosaleen!” 


This is one of the great lyrics of the 
world. “It is,” says Lionel John- 
son, “one of the fairest and fiercest 
in its perfection of imagery and 
rhythm: here is the chivalry of a 
nation’s faith, struck of a sudden 
into the immortality of music.” 
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Romance, wherever it might be 
found, gained a response from Man- 
gan’s fertile imagination. If he is 
associated more especially with Ire- 
land, Celtic song serves by no means 
as his only inspiration, for he was 
fully alive to the romantic treasures 
of German literature, and to the 
glamour of the East. He translated 
not only from Erse, but from the 
Oriental languages, and also from 
German, Welsh, Danish, Frisian, 
Swedish, Spanish and Bohemian. 
He was especially fond of the 
thought of the East, and what Davis 
has called his “perfect mastery of 
versification, his flexibility of pas- 
sion, from loneliest grief to the mad- 
dest humor,” appear repeatedly in 
glowing poems attributed to ficti- 
tious Turks and Persians. Only a 
few of the Irish poems surpass the 
best of his Oriental work, “The 
Karamanian Exile” with its daring 
imagination, its swinging rhythm, 
its skillful use of the proper name 
and of Mangan’s favorite device of 
repetition. 


“I see thee ever in my dreams, 

Karaman! 

Thy hundred hills, thy thousand 
streams, 

Karaman, O Karaman! 

As when the gold-bright morning 
gleams, 

As when the deepening sunset 
seams 

With lines of light thy hills and 
streams, 

Karaman!” 


One of Mangan’s distinguished 
contemporaries was Gerald Griffin, 
poet, dramatist, and novelist. In 
his lyrics where his native genius is 
free, Griffin is at his best, impas- 
sioned, tender, delicate, yet strong 
with a dramatic grasp of his sub- 
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ject. The pathos and delicacy dis- 
played in “A Place in Thy Memory,” 
“Old Times! Old Times!,” “I Love 
My Love in the Morning,” and 
others, have won them a wide popu- 
larity. The “Sister of Charity” is a 
beautiful song in praise of self- 
denial. His love of nature and ex- 
quisite fancy are shown in “Lines to 
a Sea Gull Off the Cliffs of Moher.” 
But his most famous poem is 
“Eileen Aroon,” which was a favor- 
ite with Tennyson, and is included 
in the Ozford Book of English 
Verse. 

Of Griffin’s tragedies Gisippus 
survives. Charles Kean read it, and 
was “fully impressed with the 
beauty of the language and the high 
talent displayed throughout.” It 
was warmly received when pro- 
duced in London and Dublin shortly 
after the author’s death. His prin- 
cipal and most popular works are 
his novels, one of which, The Col- 
legians, was dramatized by Dion 
Boucicault and remains a favorite 
under the name of The Colleen 
Bawn. The incidents of the book 
are founded on fact, having oc- 
curred near Limerick. The story is 
one of disappointed love, of success- 
ful treachery, and broken hearts; 
but in the end virtue is rewarded. 
It will undoubtedly live for its 
faithful delineation of Irish char- 
acter. 


Although Katharine Tynan has 
written novels, miracle plays, and 
memoirs, she is best known for her 
sincere and melodious verse. 
Among her earlier collections are 
Cuckoo Songs, The Wind in the 
Trees, Irish Love Songs, and St. 
Francis and the Wolf. Of her more 
recent volumes, the most interest- 
ing are Flower of Youth, Late Songs, 
and Evensong. Her poetry is re- 
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markable for its ardent patriotism, 
its deep religious feeling, and its 
intimate appreciation of the beau- 
ties of nature. The first of these is 
evident at a glance. It is happily 
united with her love of nature in 
this lovely little lyric from The 
Wind in the Trees: 


“Oh, green and fresh your English 
sod 
With daisies sprinkled over; 
But greener far were the fields I 
trod, 
And the honeyed Irish clover. 


“Oh, well your skylark cleaves the 
blue 
To bid the sun good-morrow; 
He has not the bonny song I knew 
High over an Irish furrow. 


“And often, often, I’m longing still, 
This gay and golden weather, 
For my father’s face by an Irish 

hill, 
And he and I together.” 


But if these be charms appealing 
especially to her countrymen, in her 
devotional moods Katharine Tynan 
interprets in a remarkable manner 
the yearnings and hopes of the 
Christian soul, not only for her fel- 
low-Catholics, but for all who are 
concerned with the central truths of 
Christianity. In such poems as “The 
Chapel of the Grail,” the “Rock of 
Ages,” the “Angel of the Annun- 
ciation,” “Sheep and Lambs,” this 
devout and reverent spirit is ex- 
pressed in highly artistic form. 


A word must be said of the starry 
trinity of Thomas MacDonagh, Jo- 
seph Plunkett, and Padraic Pearse, 
the rebel poets who were executed 
by the British Government after the 
Easter Week revolt of 1916. In the 
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introduction to The Collected Poems 
of Thomas MacDonagh, James Ste- 
phens wrote: “Here are the poems 
of a good man; and if, outside of 
rebellion and violence, you wish to 
know what his thoughts were like, 
you will find all his best here.” But 
besides being a poet, MacDonagh 
was also an able critic. His Litera- 
ture in Ireland is one of the best 
books on the Irish Literary Renais- 
sance. In it he says something that 
may be applied not only to his own 
work but also to that of Plunkett 
and Pearse: “It is well for us that 
our workers are poets ... and our 
poets workers. And it is well, too, 
that here still that cause which is 
identified, without underthought of 
commerce, with the cause of God 
and Right and Freedom, the cause 
which has been the great theme of 
our poetry, may one day call the 
poets to give their lives to the old 
service.” Perhaps MacDonagh had 
a presentiment of his early death, 
for he wrote: “The wars and their 
sequel may turn literature definitely 
into ways towards which I have 
looked, confirming the promise of 
our high destiny here.” 

Padraic Colum, speaking of Mac- 
Donagh, retells the old Irish story 
of how Finn, when asked to state 
what music he preferred, enumer- 
ated the song of the blackbird, the 
screaming of the eagle, the sound 
of the waterfall, the bay of the 
hounds. But when Oisinn was 
asked to tell what music delighted 
him, he answered that it was “the 
music of the thing that happens.” 
This was the music MacDonagh 
loved. And this is his epitaph: 


“His songs were a little phrase 
Of eternal song, 

Drowned in the harping of lays 
More loud and strong. 
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“His deed was a single word 
Called out alone 
In a night when no echo stirred 
To laughter or moan. 


“But his songs new souls shall thrill 
The loud harps dumb, 
And his deed the echoes fill 
When the dawn is come.” 


Joseph Plunkett was a member 
of the Catholic branch of a family 
famous for six hundred years in 
the history of Ireland. One of his 
ancestors, Blessed Oliver Plunket, 
was the last priest to be martyred 
in England for the Faith. Plun- 
kett’s verses in The Circle and the 
Sword are ringing expressions of 
patriotism and religion. That he 
was a mystic who possessed a sub- 
tle craftsmanship in the expression 
of his mysticism may be readily 
seen from this beautifully tender 
poem: 


“I see His blood upon the rose 

And in the stars the glory of His 
eyes, 

His body gleams amid eternal 
snows, 

His tears fall from the skies. 


“I see His face in every flower; 
The thunder and the singing of the 
birds 
Are but His voice—and carven by 
His power, 
Rocks are His written words. 


“All pathways by His feet are worn, 
His strong heart stirs the ever- 
beating sea, 
His crown of thorns is twined with 
every thorn, 
His cross is every tree.” 


To Padraic Pearse Irish national- 
ity was a sacred trust. He was will- 
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ing to make the supreme sacrifice to 
keep the spirit of the nation alive. 
His poems show that he was pos- 
sessed by the passion of renuncia- 
tion for an ideal. One of them, en- 
titled “Renunciation,” begins: 


“Naked I saw thee, 

O beauty of beauty! 

And I blinded my eyes 
For fear I should flinch.” 


He writes as one who has deliber- 
ately turned his back on the world 
for the destiny of the martyr. In- 
deed he preached ceaselessly the 
beauty of sacrifice. In one of his 
plays, a saintly youth takes the 
place of the king at the head of a 
failing army, and by the gift of his 
young life wins a victory. “Let me 
do this little thing, O King,” says 
the boy as he goes forth to death. 
That was one of the most typical 
lines Pearse ever wrote. Had he 
written nothing but the exquisite 
“Lullaby of a Woman of the Moun- 
tain,” he would have proven him- 
self a true poet. 


“Little gold head, my house’s 
candle, 

You will guide all wayfarers that 
walk this mountain. 


“Little soft mouth that my breast 
has known, 
Mary will kiss you as she passes. 


“Little round cheek, O smoother 
than satin, 
Jesus will lay His hand on you.” 


All will agree with Robert Lynd 
when he says that the last verses 
of this poem “are especially charm- 
ing, expressing in a beautiful way 
the little noisy world of night that 
must be sung to silence”: 
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“Mary’s kiss on my baby’s mouth, 
Christ’s little hand on my darling’s 
cheek ! 


“House, be still, and ye little grey 
mice, 

Lie close tonight in your hidden 
lairs. 


“Moths on the window fold your 
wings, 

Little black chafers, silence your 
humming. 


“Plover and curlew, fly not over my 
house, 
Do not speak, wild barnacle, pass- 
ing over the mountain. 


“Things of the mountain that wake 
in the night-time, 
Do not stir tonight till the daylight 
whitens!” 
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Tom Kettle has said that his only 
counsel to Ireland is that to become 
deeply Irish she must become Euro- 
pean. “We feel that for Irishmen,” 
says a contemporary American 
critic, “nothing is of such very great 
importance as thoroughgoing alli- 
ance with the Catholic tradition of 
Europe, with the tradition which 
reared the soul of Ireland as well 
as the spirit of Western civilization. 
It is toward the fulfillment of this 
wish that all lovers of Ireland will 
look forward hopefully, awaiting 
the increasingly fascinating revela- 
tion of the grandeur and the misery, 
the sorrow and the song, of the 
island which is the magnet for 
hearts in every part of the world. | 
And we shall remember as a 
pledge that this island has been for 
centuries the training-ground of 
saints.” 


DUBLIN ACHREE 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


ITH the seas at the feet o’ you 
And the hills at your head, 
Soft should your slumbers be,— 


Pleasant your bed. 


With the streams thro’ the night to you 
Lilting low melody, 
Sweet should your dreaming be, 


Dublin achree! 


With the blue o’ the skies 0’ you 
Deepening to gray, 

When a soft-misted twilight 
Embosoms your bay; 

With the gay-tinted lights o’ you 
Begemming your shore, 

Queen o’ the World you are, 


Dublin asthore! 














THE FRENCH CLERGY IN THE WAR 


By JuLes A. BaIisneEeg, S.S. 


RANCE is, it seems, the only 

country where all clerics, secu- 
lar priests and religious, ordained 
ministers and ecclesiastical stu- 
dents, are not only subject to mili- 
tary service but, in war time, called 
to take their places in the ranks of 
combatants. Up to the end of the 
nineteenth century, the French law 
had respected the canonical im- 
munity, which exempts priests from 
the obligation of bearing arms and 
shedding blood even in defensive 
wars. They were expected to ful- 
fill their patriotic duty in the office 
of chaplains or by serving in am- 
bulances. What the Revolution had 
not dared to do, since the Conven- 
tion, in establishing universal con- 
scription, recognized the incompati- 
bility between military service and 
the priestly ministry, was decreed 
by the Third Republic during the 
years of anticlericalism. In 1889, 
in 1906 and in 1913, laws were en- 
acted, which more and more com- 
pletely did away with that exemp- 
tion. The intention, avowed or con- 
cealed, was to deal a fatal blow to 
the recruiting of the clergy, but the 
result was not such as had been an- 
ticipated by the enemies of the 
Church; in many ways, indeed, that 
measure of persecution gave excel- 
lent fruits. 

Nevertheless, the Church could 
not abstain from protesting against 
that violation of her immunities. 
But, having protested, she submitted 
and, in the course of the Great War, 
some thirty thousand priests, both 
secular and religious, were enrolled 





in the French armies. On the other 
hand, while reaffirming the princi- 
ple that “any priest who inflicts a 
wound, or causes death, incurs an 
irregularity and loses the right of 
performing ecclesiastical func- 
tions,” the Holy See saw fit to sus- 
pend the effects of that irregularity 
for the time of the war, and to 
grant to the priests who had been 
mobilized the broadest faculties, 
both for the celebration of Mass 
and for the administration of the 
Sacraments. So it was that the 
French soldier-priests were able to 
combine in good conscience the ac- 
complishment of their military du- 
ties with the fulfillment of their 
sacerdotal function. 

The role of the soldier priests dur- 
ing the Great War has often been 
told; their courage, their spirit of 
sacrifice, more, their actual heroism 
brought to them 16,000 citations: 
10,000 Croix de Guerre; 900 Crosses 
of the Legion of Honor; 1,600 Mili- 
tary Medals; 600 citations for heroic 
service among the victims of epi- 
demics in the Near East, and their 
Golden Book gives the names of no 
less than 5,000, either killed in ac- 
tion or mortally wounded. But, 
better than their valorous deeds 
was the apostolate exercised by the 
French priests among their com- 
panions in arms—the spiritual help 
they gave, sustaining courage, con- 
soling sorrows, and bringing to the 
great majority of those who fell on 
the battlefield or died in hospitals 
the ineffable grace of the Sacra- 
ments in their supreme hour. 
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The sacrifices of the French 
clergy during the great ordeal were 
not made in vain. It is now gener- 
ally recognized that this was one 
of the main factors in the notable 
disappearance, after the Great War, 
of anticlericalism in the French 
masses, and in the iarge measure 
of freedom recovered by the Church 
practically, if not yet legally. Re- 
ligious orders in particular have 
everywhere reopened their houses 
and resumed their work in schools 
and colleges, in parishes and semi- 
naries, in works of charity and in 
all forms of Catholic Action, in the 
missions, not only without hin- 
drance from civil authorities but 
often with their open sympathy and 
support. All this has sprung from 
the spirit of comradeship which, 
during four long years, united the 
French soldier priest with the 
French peasant and artisan in their 
life of hardships endured, and of 
perils affronted, in common. In 
that crucible many prejudices van- 
ished, and many slogans were 
found silly and unjust; in their 
stead arose a respect and even an 
affection of which the priests and 
seminarians, called to serve in the 
present war, are the happy bene- 
ficiaries. Another factor well 
worthy of mention in the trans- 
formation of the French attitude to- 
ward the clergy is the prestige at- 
tained by the Church in the whole 
world under the pontificate of Pius 
XI. In France as elsewhere his so- 
cial teaching, no less than the firm- 
ness of his attitude before the social 
heresies of the day won to him 
and to the Church the admiration 
and even the love not only of the 
leaders but of the multitudes. 

No complete statistics of the 
French priests mobilized in the 
present war are available, but their 
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number is estimated at about twelve 
thousand. (Cf. Vhe New York 
Times, January 10, 1940). The 
proportion varies greatly according 
to the different dioceses. Paris 
heads the list with 524 out of its 
1,400; next comes Lyons with 370 
out of 1,439; Lille with 480 out of 
1,380; Arras with 280 out of 1,000; 
Rouen with 240 out of 732; Cou- 
tances with 160 out of 674, etc. As 
the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
have remained under the regime of 
the Concordat, their mobilized 
priests must have been assigned, in 
accordance with the old laws, to 
ambulance or hospital work. Re- 
ligious orders show an even higher 
percentage of men mobilized than 
diocesan clergy. There are under 
arms about 1,000 Jesuits (fifty per 
cent of the members of the French 
province), 500 Capuchins, 178 Do- 
minicans, etc. However, the corre- 
spondent of the Maasbode (quoted 
in the London Tablet, December 30, 
1939) writes: “Two thousand five 
hundred missionaries who were 
eligible for military service and 
many of whom had already report- 
ed themselves at the recruiting of- 
fices, were (by order of the Minister 
of Colonies) sent back to their mis- 
sions, in order to minister to the re- 
ligious and humanitarian needs of 
distant lands.” 

All these priests, seminarians and 
religious, are found in every branch 
of the service — aviation, cavalry, 
artillery, infantry, as well as in sani- 
tary formations. A rather large 
proportion of them have the rank 
of officers. Some were awarded their 
promotion during the last war, 
others had been encouraged, as stu- 
dents, to qualify as reserve officers, 
and we must not forget the many 
officers who left the army, at the 
end of the war, to prepare for the 
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priesthood, either as diocesan priests 
or in religious orders. Some of 
them rank as high as colonels. 
Thus we find in the staff of aviation 
a professor of canon law at the 
Catholic University of Lyons, who 
is a lieutenant-colonel, the president 
of College Stanislas in Montreal, 
who is a captain, and several other 
priest officers. However, as we 
shall see later, it has been deemed 
proper by ecclesiastical authorities, 
for the greater number of soldier 
priests to remain in the ranks as 
noncommissioned officers and even 
as privates, and in this way to keep 
in closer touch with the common 
soldiers with whom they will thus 
have a better opportunity to exer- 
cise their apostolate. 

It must be remembered that, in 
donning their uniforms, the priests 
have not, even for a time, relin- 
quished their priestly duties and 
their priestly work. To enable 
them to say Mass even when they 
have no easy access to a church, 
public subscriptions have been or- 
ganized to provide Mass kits for 
those who did not have them al- 
ready; priests who had served in 
the other war, have gladly surren- 
dered to their younger confreres the 
kits they had preserved as precious 
relics. In this way, as often as is 
permitted by their military duties, 
the soldier priests have the consola- 
tion of celebrating daily, availing 
themselves of the very broad in- 
dults that have been granted to 
them by the Holy See. 

Unlike the war of 1914, which 
found the French army virtually 
deprived of regular military chap- 
lains (though from the beginning 
and with the agreement of the Gov- 
ernment, a corps of voluntary chap- 
lains was organized and did splen- 
did service), the present war has 
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found this need supplied. Chap- 
lains, chosen by the ecclesiastical 
authorities and appointed by the 
ministers of war, of navy, and of 
air, serve with the rank of officers 
and receive the pay of captains. 
They wear the cassock, in a form 
adapted to the conditions under 
which they are to work and with a 
leather belt; on their breast they 
have a silver cross depending from 
a heavy cord, black and orange. 
Though their only official insignia 
are the military caps, in certain 
army corps their superior officers 
make them wear the captain-stripes. 
There are at present 400 regular 
chaplains in the army, 49 in the 
navy, and 26 in the air forces. 
Each cavalry division counts two 
chaplains, each infantry division, 
three. In addition, there are army 
chaplains attached to the field hos- 
pitals. All of them are under the 
authority of Monsignor Sudour, Vi- 
car-General of Paris, who has been 
delegated by the assembly of French 
cardinals and archbishops for the 
function of director of the chaplains 
in the army and air forces. 

The first task of the chaplains is 
to locate in their units all the priests 
and seminarians who serve as offi- 
cers or as soldiers and, with their 
co-operation, to arrange for re- 
ligious services and other forms of 
priestly ministry in every regiment. 
They remain in constant touch with 
them, and see that they are supplied 
with what they need to perform 
their priestly duties. For the rest, 
their days are spent very much in 
the same way as those of our Ameri- 
can chaplains,—in visits to the men 
in the trenches or in the canton- 
ments, in instructions, in adminis- 
tering the Sacraments and in pro- 
viding the soldiers with wholesome 
recreation. 
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The navy, like the army, has its 
corps of chaplains. Here the or- 
ganization goes back to 1918, when, 
in agreement with the government 
then presided over by Clemenceau, 
the Holy See appointed the Bishop 
of Fréjus and Toulon Apostolic In- 
spector in spiritualibus for the 
French navy. In virtue of this 
agreement, the Bishop of Fréjus is 
the Ordinary not only of the navy 
chaplains, but of all the priests or 
seminarians, who serve in the navy 
as Officers or sailors. Like the army 
chaplains, the navy chaplains wear 
a cassock, but their silver cross has 
an anchor and hangs from a blue 
cord. The corps of aviation chap- 
lains is the most recent creation; 
they serve in the air bases and the 
aviation schools, and their insignia 
is a winged cross supported by a 
cord of blue and black. 

All the French dioceses and most 
of the religious orders are repre- 
sented in the corps of chaplains. 
The Auxiliary Bishop of Versailles 
alone, however, continues the tradi- 
tion of the bishop-chaplains of the 
Great War. It may be remarked in 
passing that the majority of the 
French bishops today are men who 
have done military service either as 
chaplains, or as officers, or even as 
privates. 

The striking contrast between the 
mentality of the military chaplains 
of the Great War and that of those 
who have taken their place, reveals 
to what extent Catholic Action has 
transformed the French clergy in 
the last twenty years. Then the 
chaplains generally enjoyed the re- 
spect and the affection of the troops, 
but they appeared somewhat re- 
served and anxious to secure re- 
spect for their cassock. They were 
brave and spent much of their time 
in the front lines, distributing cigar- 
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ettes, answering the call of those 
who came to them, and ministering 
to the wounded and the dying. 
That seemed to be the limit of their 
activity, and useful as it was, it did 
not give an impression of adequacy. 
Today, the staff of chaplains in each 
division has become a sort of epis- 
copal chancery teeming with ac- 
tivity. All the priests and semi- 
narians in the ranks have been 
grouped and organized for a wide 
priestly apostolate. They form 
nuclei of Catholic Action among the 
soldiers, training leaders to co- 
operate with them and, if need be, 
to supply them; they organize recre- 
ation centers and fight immorality 
in its every form; they bring the 
Gospel with its light and its conso- 
lations to those who have forgotten 
it, or may never have heard its mes- 
sage; among the colored troops, in 
particular, an intense apostolate is 
exercised which has already been 
blessed with many conversions; 
there, Catholic Action is organized 
under Senegalese leadership as well 
as French. So important is the im- 
mediate contact of the priests and 
seminarians with the men in the 
ranks, that they have been directed 
not to seek any promotions which 
might possibly weaken their influ- 
ence. In the last war, when they 
happened to be in the rear, the sol- 
dier priests would seek the village 
rectory for a quiet evening with the 
parish priest. Now they deny them- 
selves even that relaxation. And to 
end the enumeration of those sig- 
nificant contrasts, the chaplains’ 
military pay which used to be spent 
mostly in buying tobacco and other 
comfort for the soldiers, is now 
turned over to the chief-chaplains 
for the needs of their military dio- 
ceses. 

From afar one may be tempted to 
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regard this onerous levy on the 
French clergy as a disaster for paro- 
chial work, entailing as it does a 
dearth of confessors and catechists, 
the suspension of study circles, and, 
in schools and colleges, crowded 
schedules for a reduced personnel. 
But to him who looks at the mil- 
lions of Frenchmen under mobiliza- 
tion, it may well appear as a bless- 
ing in disguise. The French army, 
with its soldier priests and semi- 
narians distributed in all forma- 
tions and acting as a_ spiritual 
leaven, has been called “an immense 
but generously manned parish.” 
And the dough seems to be ready 
for that leaven. From everywhere 
come unanimous testimonies to the 
hearty welcome given to the chap- 
lains and priests. One of them 
writes: “The Chaplain, this time, 
needs no apology for his cassock; 
the spontaneous marks of sympathy 
he received were like a plebiscite of 
favor and confidence.” And an- 
other: “I was amazed by the wel- 
come I got from all, officers and 
soldiers alike. It was often deeply 
moving in its delicate expressions.” 

It is impossible to measure the 
progress over the condition which 
existed in 1914. In his first contact 
with the troops the priest soldier 
found the sympathy, which, at the 
time of the armistice, had been the 
fruit of four years of patient ef- 
forts: no need of that preliminary 
period of fraternization which Fa- 
ther de Foucauld gives as the neces- 
sary requisite of every form of 
apostolate. From the first day 
clerics and laymen knew and loved 
each other. Here are a few lines 
of a letter just received from a can- 
tonment near the front: “I am leav- 
ing C———— just after joining a 
group of fine fellows. We met in 
the rectory and had with us Holy 
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Car- 
thusians, Benedictines and parish 


Ghost Fathers, Franciscans, 
priests. We were going to start a 
study circle. But I am called away, 
keeping only the memory of the fine 
spirit which prevailed amongst us. 
A Benedictine monk invited me to 
go after the war to Luxembourg 
and make a retreat in his abbey.” 

That explains in part the in- 
crease of attendance at Mass, which 
far exceeds the proportion to which 
priests were accustomed in their 
own parishes. Even men who 
seemed to have lost the habit of go- 
ing to church are drawn to religious 
services. 

“The church was filled with sol- 
diers,” we read in another letter, 
“and not a few of them were from 
the Paris suburbs” (that is from 
what is sometimes called, owing to 
its large proportion of Communists, 
“The Red Belt”). And from still 
another letter: “Our Alsatians could 
not believe their eyes at the sight of 
the men from southern France, so 
numerous and so rapt in prayer; 
they used to think of them as ultra- 
reds.” 

Quite a few, no doubt of those 
neophytes had come merely to kill 
an hour; but that alone was an 
avowal of the powerlessness of their 
ordinary philosophy to sustain them 
in this great ordeal, and of the effi- 
cacy of faith in soothing and com- 
forting the human soul. Said one: 
“That Mass has been my only happy 
moment in our dull existence.” 

One day, somewhere near the 
front, they had the unique experi- 
ence of an ordination to the priest- 
hood. The soldier-coats mingling 
with the officer-uniforms filled the 
church where three young deacons 
were kneeling in their white albs 
before the bishop. Under the eyes 
of their comrades, forty priests in 
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uniform put on simple stoles, 
formed in procession and, one after 
the other, came to impose their 
hands upon their younger brothers. 
After the ceremony, a friendly ban- 
quet marked that occasion as a 
feast for the whole regiment as well 
as for the priesthood. Has ever 
ordination been given under such 
conditions and been more heartily 
celebrated? In another place we 
read of a first Mass celebrated be- 
fore the whole regiment with the 
accompaniment of the regiment 
band. 

Such scenes as those naturally 
turn thoughts and conversations 
toward religion; souls are stirred 
to their very depths, hearts are 
brought into closer union, and the 
way is illumined by the divine light. 
Here is, for instance, an abbé whose 
chore is to distribute gasoline to a 
company of cyclists. Every day to 
his cellar repair many who pride 
themselves on having been emanci- 
pated from clerical influences. But 
they are fond of chatting, and be- 
fore they know it, while they sit 
informally on the gasoline cans 
which are the only furniture of the 
place, they open their hearts to that 
priest, happy to find him so human 
—so fraternal; and they tell him 
their stories, their troubles great 
and small. He has won their con- 
fidence, good feliow that he is,—yet 
so different from ordinary “pals.” 
Soon they will divine in him the 
mysterious Presence which gives 
his soul its secret enchantment and 
radiates from his whole life. And 
some day one of such friendly talks 
may well end by the raising of his 
hand over a bent head in abso- 
lution, and by the happy return 
of a soul, which was too long 
starved, to Him Who is the Bread 
of Life. 
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The French priests do not allow 
themselves to fall into an exagger- 
ated optimism; they know too well 
what an immense task it will be to 
re-Christianize a nation in which 
half a century of secularized educa- 
tion has sapped the traditional faith 
and left a deep imprint of religious 
indifference, if not of open hostil- 
ity to the Church,—but they see 
how the seed is being planted dur- 
ing the hazards of war as it was 
during the years of peace that fol- 
lowed the last armistice, and they 
look confidently for a rich harvest. 
In this war which, from a comfort- 
able distance, ignorant or unsym- 
pathetic columnists picture as a 
“phony war,” men labor, suffer and 
die; but the French soldier, per- 
haps as never before, enjoys the 
consolations of religion, and with 
him the French soldier priest, who 
perhaps is still to not a few an ob- 
ject of scandal, is doing a magnifi- 
cent work. Another generation, 
blind to the demands of honor and 
of faith, may have entertained the 
evil dream of destroying or spoiling 
the sources of priestly vocations by 
forcing priests, religious and semi- 
narians into a life so alien to their 
divine calling, but by the grace of 
God—Who permits evil because He 
can turn evil to good for those who 
love Him—the French priesthood 
has not only survived the hard con- 
dition which was imposed upon it, 
but seems to have found in it a new 
life and turned it into an opportu- 
nity to exercise a great apostolate. 

In the rear as well as at the front 
the French clergy are at work. No 
other single group of citizens is 
doing so much to sustain the morale 
of the nation during this period of 
stress, by giving the comforts of 
faith, of prayer and of the sacra- 
ments to a multitude of souls which 
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are bruised by sorrow and anxiety; 
by inspiring them to be patient and 
hopeful in this “war of nerves”; 
and by fostering all sorts of works 
of charity and assistance. 

In many parishes the faithful 
gather every day for evening prayer. 
At an hour when somber thoughts 
are apt to invade souls, the taber- 
nacle radiates hope and confidence, 
and teaches, not to forget human 
miseries, but to appreciate the 
value God has attached to suffer- 
ing, and to bear the trials of life 
in union with the Man of Sorrows. 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the Stations, the Rosary re- 
cited in common, restore serenity 
to poor souls, who, otherwise, would 
be crushed by fear and worry. 
Purely personal cares give way to 
sympathy toward those who are 
more severely tried: the soldiers 
who guard the frontier through one 
of the severest winters that Europe 
has known, their families impover- 
ished by the absence of the bread- 
winners, the nearly two million 
refugees who have been forced to 
evacuate their homes and have to 
live on what is at best a scanty re- 
lief. For all these there are hands 
busy throughout the provinces, 
knitting, sewing, gathering and 
shipping warm clothes to be dis- 
tributed at the front or in the 
camps of refugees. 

Even more than the cities the 
country districts, always less fa- 
vored, are in need of such religious 
help. The younger men have been 
mobilized and only the aged or sick- 
ly have been left at their posts. Still 
every Sunday from the old belfry 
the bell rings its call to church. 
“Mass will be said by ‘Mademoi- 
selle,”” says an altar boy to one 
of his chums. It will be a white 
Mass: merely prayers, some hymns, 
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a pious reading, and some advice. 
But the congregation will breathe 
a religious atmosphere; if the great 
Sacrifice is not offered, these reli- 
gious souls will make an offering of 
their daily labors, and they will 
know that, next time the real Mass 
is offered, the priest will gather that 
humble dust of human suffering 
and raise it to heaven with the 
consecrated Host. The pastor may 
be gone for a long time, but he keeps 
in touch with his parishioners. His 
letters are multigraphed and reach 
every home through the Parish Bul- 
letin. Voluntary catechists take his 
place in preparing children for their 
First Communion and for Confirma- 
tion. Life goes on and essential re- 
ligious needs are met. 

Neither are the mothers and older 
sisters forgotten. From time to 
time in the deaneries, Leagues of 
Catholic Action organize recollec- 
tion days for all neighboring par- 
ishes. Automobiles and horses 
have been requisitioned, but there 
are bicycles, and the few autos that 
are available make the round of the 
villages. The women come with 
their traditional baskets, carrying 
their lunches with them, and the 
parish hall in turn becomes a con- 
ference hall and a dining hall. From 
morning until night instructions are 
given, practical advice imparted, 
zeal stimulated, and, after the clos- 
ing prayer and Benediction, these 
women go back to their farms with 
a provision of courage and patience 
no less important for the final vic- 
tory than the endurance and cour- 
age of their men at the front. 


To conclude this brief sketch of 
the French clergy during the war, 
we can find no more fitting words 
than the tribute which, a few weeks 
ago was paid to them by one who 
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knows them well,—who has devoted 
most of his life to their training, 
until the confidence of the late Pius 
XI. laid upon him the heavy burden 
of the Archdiocese of Paris — Car- 
dinal Verdier. It was the Feast of 
Our Lady’s Presentation,—a day 
consecrated to the exaltation of 
priestly ideals in all French semi- 
naries. 

“On the occasion of a feast, which 
is dear to their hearts, the priests of 
France have renewed their clerical 
promises. This many have done 
only in the secret of their souls; 
they were in barracks, in the 
trenches, or in front line shelters. 
Around them, the soldiers did not 
suspect the act by which those men, 
officers or common soldiers like 
themselves, were renewing their 
complete self-oblation to God, that 
He might be better served, and that 
they might grow in their love for 
their country, for their parishion- 
ers, and for their comrades, who 
are now their brothers and their 
children. Spiritual life alone pro- 
duces such a marvel of charity and 
consecration. 

“There is a unanimous recogni- 
tion of the immense good which is 
being accomplished by our priests. 
With a wonderful simplicity they 
left their churches, their rectories, 
and even laid down their cassocks. 
And now, the priest, who lives in 
the midst of soldiers, has become 
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one of them, even as the Son of God 
living in the midst of men: Unus ex 
nobis. Everywhere, albeit some- 
times unconsciously, their priest- 
hood is recognized and loved, and 
it radiates confidence and hope. 
For all, they are true confidants 
and friends; more,—regardless of 
their youth,—they are true fathers. 

“What beautiful accounts we get 
from the front: the sweet influence 
exercised by our priests and even 
by our seminarians, the affection 
with which they are surrounded, 
the comfort they impart to bruised 
and anguished souls, the confidence 
and sympathy which are aroused 
by their words, their example, and 
even their mere presence; all this 
is their splendid accomplishment. 

“And back of the front, we have 
the same spectacle. The aged pas- 
tors—for all the young ones are 
gone—are doing the same work of 
encouraging, consoling and com- 
forting. In these hours of anguish, 
they truly are the ‘angels of hope,’ 
the ‘fathers of their people.’ It is 
from that spiritual fatherhood that 
France draws principally the moral 
courage which will insure her vic- 
tory. 

“The country will remember the 
disinterestedness with which the 
French clergy, forgetting injustices 
and ingratitude, gives once more his 
unstinted and joyful contribution 
to the need of his fatherland.” 




















AS WE SAW HIM 


(The Boy) 


By GLENNYTH M. Woops 


We see now through a glass darkly. 
We know that, when he shall appear, 
We shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is. 


WAS playing in the court with 
my dog, Lyra, when Shem 
came back with the water and the 
two men following him. Strangers 
were always coming and going in 
our house at festival times so I paid 
small heed except to wonder at the 
great size of the larger—a real giant 
of a man with a huge flaming beard. 
I thought idly that he might be a 
blacksmith, but when he spoke, it 
was in the rough dialect of Galilee, 
so I judged he was more probably a 
fisherman, for drawing up the great 
nets builds muscles as mighty as 
swinging the heavy hammer will do. 
“Is your master within?” he in- 
quired of Shem, and at Shem’s nod 
they followed him into the house. 

As they left they passed close by 
me, and the younger, slighter man 
turned and smiled. Something 
about that smile made me think of 
sunlight, golden and warm and 
comforting. 

When I went into the house my 
father and mother were talking to- 
gether and I heard my father say: 

“He wants to eat the Passover 
here with his disciples.” 

My mother answered slowly: 

“IT don’t like it.” 

I sensed the tautness between 
them, and instinctively I knew they 
were discussing the young Rabbi; 
the one subject on which I ever 
knew my parents to disagree. I 





hesitated in the doorway, but they 
were too engrossed to notice my 
presence. My father said: 

“He is my friend—what could I 
do?” 

My mother’s lips tightened. 

“Yes, I know. You’re under his 
spell like all the rest. He draws 
people like a magnet, but where is 
it all going to end? It’s like a 
bubble, growing larger and larger; 
it’s bound to burst and who knows 
when? He’s consistently antagon- 
ized every faction at every turn, 
and now finally attacked our holy 
priesthood. Would a true prophet, 
a man of God, do the things that he 
has done, say the things that he has 
said?” 

My father repeated stubbornly: 

“He is my friend.” 

And suddenly my mother’s face 
softened, and her voice became 
young and thrilling. It was so 
warmly beautiful that tears sprang 
to my eyes. And she cried, quickly, 
eagerly: 

“Oh, my dear, of course. Do you 
think I haven’t known your secret 
hope that here is the Messias at 
last? No—you’ve never admitted it, 
but I’ve known. Because you're a 
dreamer like all the Hellenics. But 
I’m a woman of Jerusalem; the 
daughter of a priestly household, 
and I know that our Messias hasn’t 
come while we still lie in the dust in 
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shame and degradation, groveling 
before a godless foreign power. Our 
day isn’t yet, but it will come— 
and when it does—!” Her cheeks, 
usually so pale, were flaming and 
her eyes glowed. She looked like a 
princess or a seeress—and I was 
suddenly afraid of her. 

Just then she caught sight of me, 
open eyed and mouthed in the door- 
way and the spell was broken. It 
was her own familiar voice which 
asked sharply: 

“Mark! What do you want, son?” 

“Nothing,” I mumbled, and made 
a hasty escape. 

I remembered the Rabbi from a 
previous visit; a tall young man 
who tousled my hair and said won- 
derful things I could not under- 
stand which had a sound like the 
waves on the beach and the wind 
rushing through the high trees and 
across the fields of grain. I don’t 
mean that it really sounded like 
that, but those were the things you 
thought of when he talked. He told 
stories, too, which I could under- 
stand; fascinating tales of treasure 
found in a field; of a pearl of such 
price that a man would sell all that 
he had in order to possess it. And 
I was going to see him again; he was 
coming to our house. Happiness 
filled me to bursting, and I romped 
with Lyra until she became all but 
wild, and the whole neighborhood 
echoed with her barking. 

He came that evening with twelve 
of his followers, among them the 
red-bearded giant and the young 
man with the wonderful smile. 
There was another, too, who stood 
apart from the rest; his face had a 
queer, hurt, unhappy look. I re- 
membered a wounded fox I had seen 
once, whose eyes mirrored that 
same expression of silent, savage, 
impotent suffering. Then I saw the 
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young Rabbi where he stood with 
my father, and I forgot all the 
others in the delight of his pres- 
ence. I would have started forward 
in a surge of joy, and the cry of 
“Rabboni”’ was on my lips, when I 
became conscious of a restraining 
presence beside me. My mother 
said quietly: 

“I want you to go to your room, 
Mark.” 

I opened my mouth to protest, but 
something in her face silenced me. 
It held the urgency of a strange 
fear, and because she was my 
mother and I loved her, I obeyed. 

But later, as it grew dusk, and I 
knew the servants would have 
served the food and gone, my long- 
ing to see the young Rabbi outran 
any reluctance to disobey my 
mother’s wishes, which seemed to 
me unreasonable, even a little cruel, 
knowing, as she did, my passionate 
admiration for the young Rabbi. 
They were eating in the large up- 
per chamber which let directly onto 
the outer stairs descending into the 
court. I knew that, crouched in the 
shadows, I would not be seen. 

I crept softly up the stairs and let 
my eyes feast on the face of my 
hero, feeling a love for him that was 
almost worship. They had finished 
their meal and were talking, but so 
quietly that it reached me as only a 
murmur of voices. I didn’t care; I 
was content merely to look and 
adore. 

While I watched, one of the men 
rose from the table abruptly and 
was at the door almost before I had 
time to shrink back into the shad- 
ows. As the light fell upon him I 
recognized that oddly unhappy face 
with its look of hidden anguish, 
and a peculiar thrill of fear ran 
through me of something I could 
not define. I cowered deeper into 
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the shade, in a wholly unreasonable 
terror that he would notice me, but 
he brushed by unheeding, and a mo- 
ment later I heard his footsteps 
hurrying down the stairs. 

Soon after that the others rose 
to leave and by two’s and three’s 
came out upon the landing. The 
young Rabbi was the last to go, and 
as he passed through the doorway, 
he paused at the threshold to look 
back upon the golden warmth of the 
room with a strange and awful re- 
luctance. Yet outside the purple 
starry night was very beautiful; 
even then a breeze was sweeping 
down from the hills, smelling of 
spring and the fresh new grass. 

With almost a visible effort he 
turned his eyes into the night. 

“Let us go,” he said. 

And in that instant, surrounded 
as he was by his friends, he seemed 
the loneliest man in the world. Im- 
pulsively, I ran out from my hiding 
place and seized his hand. 

“Rabboni!” I cried, “Take me 
with you, Rabboni.” 

Even as I spoke the words, I 
knew that this was what my mother 
had feared; the reason for her hos- 
tility to the young Rabbi. But I 
didn’t care; I only wanted to go 
with him and be with him forever. 
They had all stopped, surprised at 
my sudden appearance, and the 
Rabbi lifted my face to his. 

“So it’s young Mark,” he said, 
“And you want to come with me?” 

“Yes, yes,” I answered impa- 
tiently, “let me come with you.” 

The red-bearded man muttered 
gruffly : 

“God bless the boy! Does he think 
we rob the cradle!” 

I burst out indignantly: 

“I’m not a baby any longer; I’m 
very tall and strong for my age. 
Rabboni—please.” 
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But the Rabbi only smiled. 

“Not now, Mark. Later you shall 
follow me.” 

Tears of disappointment stung 
my eyes; yet the thought of ques- 
tioning his decision never occurred 
to me. Somehow I realized that his 
words were final. I clung to his 
hand and said: 

“You promise—liater?” 

He looked directly into my eyes 
and replied soberly: 

“Yes, I can promise you that.” 

And his manner convinced me 
more than his words. 

When they had gone I continued 
up the stairs to the rooftop with its 
rugs and divan, where I often slept 
the hot summer nights through. It 
was too cool for that yet, but I lay 
down awhile to watch the stars and 
ponder happily over the promise of 
the young Rabbi. 

On the hillside to the east the 
trees loomed darkly against a grow- 
ing radiance which marked the ris- 
ing moon; a night wind rustled 
through the leaves of the fig tree in 
the court. Above, the stars glim- 
mered thickly. My eyelids drooped. 
coe © Oe os 

I woke to bright moonlight and a 
muffled commotion in the street be- 
low. Curiosity sent me to the roof- 
edge to look down, and I almost 
cried out in amazement at what I 
saw. For the street was filled with 
people carrying sticks and staves 
and torches, and immediately be- 
neath me marched a small detach- 
ment of the Roman Legionary, their 
shields and helmets gleaming redly 
in the reflected glow of the flares. 
But the thing that impressed me 
most was their uncommon quiet- 
ness. I had not thought so great a 
crowd could move with so little 
noise and confusion. It was un- 
natural and a trifle sinister. 














I watched until the last of them 
had passed by, and then, on an 
abrupt and frantic impulse, I was 
running down the steps into the 
courtyard. Once there I remem- 
bered cunning, and to avoid the risk 
of rousing old Jeroboam, dozing at 
the gate, I climbed the friendly fig 
tree, gained the top of the wall and 
so dropped into the street. 

The mob was too intent on its 
purpose to note the appearance of 
another straggler, and being small 
and lithe I had soon wormed my 
way into their very midst. Though 
I was not conscious of any connec- 
tion at the moment, I think in the 
dark, hidden coils of my mind this 
strange midnight excursion was 
linked obscurely with the young 
Rabbi. 

And then we had stopped, and 
looking about me I recognized the 
Garden on the Mount of Olives with 
its gnarled old trees which gave the 
place its name, interspersed with 
straight tall cypress. 

But I entered with no thought of 
its moon-silvered beauty tonight, 
carried along by an angry mob, 
whose hatred, vibrant and actual, 
I could almost feel. Their forward 
rush was checked abruptly, and 
though I was too short to see what 
went on ahead, I heard their dull 
roar of recognition and the single 
cries of: 

“There he is!” ‘“He’s the one!” 
“That’s the fellow!” 

I fought and elbowed and 
squirmed my way forward until at 
last I found myself directly behind 
the Legionary and in such illustri- 
ous company as that of the High 
Priest himself and scores of lesser 
luminary. And then I saw him! 

He stood quite alone, but his 
manner, as he faced those hostile 
glares, was as calm and serene as 
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though he addressed a group of de- 
voted followers. He asked quietly: 

“Whom do you seek?” 

The captain of the Legionary was 
plainly at a loss. Though he was a 
Roman and arrogant as all of them 
are, yet even he was awed before 
such simple majesty. He hesitated, 
and blurted at last: 

“Jesus of Nazareth.” 

The young Rabbi inclined his 
head slightly. 

“IT have told you I am he; if you 
seek me, let these go,” and he ges- 
tured toward his followers. 

But as the soldiers stepped for- 
ward to take him, the red-bearded 
fisherman from among his disciples 
drew out a sword and began laying 
about him valiantly. I heard a yell 
of pain, and then there was bedlam. 
I screamed: 

“Rabboni!” and started to run to 
him. 

A rough hand seized my tunic. 
At the touch, a wild, unreasoning 
terror swept over me. I tore myself 
away, leaving the garment in his 
hand, and ran off naked down the 
road, while they bellowed with 
laughter after me. I ran in a blind 
panic, spurred by the sound of their 
footsteps pursuing me. I ran until 
my tongue lolled and my eyes 
glazed, and each breath stabbed my 
lungs with knifelike agony. 

Then I stumbled and rolled into 
a ditch where I lay in an icy sweat 
of fear as the pounding footsteps 
came closer. I expected every mo- 
ment to be jerked to my feet by the 
brutal grasp of the soldiery, but I 
was simply too tired even to care. 
My pursuer was almost upon me. 
It was only one man, after all, and 
I could hear his labored breathing. 
And then the footsteps had passed 
me and continued on down the road. 
In my astonishment I raised my 
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head, and by the blazing moonlight 
saw that it was no soldier at all, 
but one of those men who had sat 
at supper with the young Rabbi in 
our upper chamber, fleeing in as 
great a fear as my own. I sank 
back, sick and trembling, remem- 
bering how the Rabbi had stood 
there, quiet and unafraid, and mak- 
ing no effort to escape. 

I lay there until I shivered with 
the cold; then picked myself up 
stiMly and walked the long distance 
home. Before I reached there the 
moon was setting, and the wind al- 
ready freshening for the dawn. Old 
Jerry slept heavily at the gate; I 
slunk past him without detection 
and wearily climbed the stairs to 
the roof again. There I wrapped 
myself in a rug and sat waiting un- 
til it should become light. It oc- 
curred to me to wonder how I was 
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going to explain the loss of my 
tunic, but I didn’t really care. I felt 
old and disillusioned, and my throat 
ached with a pain too deep for tears. 
I knew I would never cry again. 

And I didn’t cry—not even the 
next day when my father returned 
from that bloody hill and told us of 
the Rabbi’s death. And though my 
mother said with sincere feeling 
that it was “shocking” and “horri- 
ble”; yet I sensed that secretly she 
was relieved, for his death meant 
the end of those dreams and visions 
which had menaced her small 
world. 

But I could only remember the 
young Rabbi, and his promise that 
I should follow him one day when 
I was older, which now would never 
be—and I thought that I had never 
felt so desolate; so completely and 
inconsolably alone. 


THIRTEENTH STATION 


By Epwarp WENDELL SCHROEDER 


H saddest yet of scenes—that broken Son 


Received with bitter tears upon the breast 


Of many sorrows. 


Well the work begun 


And well completed; mightily possessed 


The thankless souls of men. 


Poor Mary, there, 


Alone lost everything. She nearly swoons; 
Her trembling hands caress the matted hair; 
Her fevered lips seek out the gaping wounds 
And linger over each, while sobs to shake 
The very Court of Heaven rend her soul 


In final decimation. 


She could take 


Her precious Burden from that awful knoll 
And bear it to the grave amidst her tears, 
While men prepared their insults for the years! 





RAREST AMERICAN BIBLE AND ITS PRINTER 


By Epwin A. R. 


HIS is the kind of story our 

newspapermen would call a 
“scoop,” in that it is the first release 
of news that has not yet appeared in 
any other publication. It is even 
more, for it gainsays the importance 
of information hitherto accepted by 
the foremost experts in its special 
field of inquiry. In brief, it sets 
forth that the rarest of all the early 
Bibles of distinction printed in 
America and sought by collectors to- 
day is not, as some thought, the Eliot 
Bible of 1663, which was translated 
and printed for the American In- 
dians, is not, as others thought, the 
Christopher Saur Bible of 1776, 
which it is alleged was “destroyed 
with the exception of eight copies” 
by the soldiers at the Battle of Ger- 
mantown, but is, as nobody thought, 
a Catholic Bible printed by an Irish 
refugee in Philadelphia in 1790,— 
the first printing of the Douay 
Bible on American soil. 

If, for obvious reasons, we disre- 
gard the Latin Bible reported to 
have been printed at Mexico City in 
1620, and the Bay Psalm Book of 
1640, which, of course, was not a 
Bible, there are seven early-printed 
American Bibles of distinction 
which are valuable to collectors of 
rare Bibles and Americana. 

These are (1) the Eliot Indian 
Bible of 1663, the first to be printed 
in what is now the United States; 
(2, 3, 4) the three German Bibles 
of Christopher Saur, 1743, 1763, 
1776, the first to be printed in a 
European language on American 
soil; (5) the Philadelphia Bible 
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printed by the Scotsman, Robert 
Aitken in 1782-1781, the first to be 
printed in English in this country; 
(6) the Mathew Carey Bible of 1790, 
also printed in Philadelphia, the first 
quarto Bible in English and the first 
American printing of the Douay 
version of the Scriptures; and (7) of 
interest to Biblical scholars as well 
as to collectors, the Charles Thom- 
son translation of the Greek Sep- 
tuagint into English in 1808, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, which, to the 
honor of America, is the first Eng- 
lish translation of the famous Greek 
version made in any land. The dis- 
tinctions of other early-printed 
American Bibles, principally issued 
after 1790, are not so important as 
those mentioned in the seven above, 
nor are other American Bibles 
sought by collectors with the same 
zeal as the editions I have listed. 
It has been customary in writing 
of distinguished early American Bi- 
bles not only to omit all reference 
to Mathew Carey’s first Douay Bi- 
ble of 1790 (registered bibliographi- 
cally as being collated in Evans’ 
American Bibliography, No. 22349, 
and in Parsons’ Early Catholic 
Americana, No. 87) but to declare 
that the rarest, and, apart from the 
curious Indian Bible of John Eliot, 
the most valuable is Robert Aitken’s 
first English Bible. For instance, 
Dr. John Wright in 1894 wrote in 
his Early Bibles of America, an au- 
thoritative work on this subject, 
that “the Aitken Bible is now the 
rarest of all early Bibles printed in 
America.” He goes on to say, “it 
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can be safely said that at the outside 
there are not more than fifty copies 
in existence.” My worthy friend, 
the late Robert R. Dearden, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, who attained a na- 
tional reputation as a student and a 
collector of Aitken’s Bible, chiefly 
on account of his Grabhorn Press 
brochure, The Bible of the Revolu- 
tion, wrote in his other book, The 
Guiding Light on the Great High- 
way (P. 273), “the Aitken Bible is 
an exceedingly scarce book and the 
most rare of early American 
Bibles.” He then adds, “Only about 
twenty-five copies are supposed to 
exist.” Why he halved the estimate 
given by Dr. Wright, he does not 
explain as he should have done, 
for Dr. Wright gave the names of 
the owners of thirty-two copies. 
These statements by acknowledged 
authorities have been widely quoted 
by book dealers, librarians, and 
other writers on the subject. For 
example, as recently as in 1936, 
Dr. P. Marion Simms, in his The 
Bible in America, states on page 
127, that the Aitken Bible is “the 
rarest of all early American Bibles.” 
It is no wonder that for years book 
dealers’ catalogues have echoed this 
statement. 

The only competition for rarity 
that the Aitken Bible has had dur- 
ing the last seventy-five years has 
come from the 1776 Germantown 
edition of Christopher Saur. As 
already hinted, this edition is sup- 
posed to have had adventures with 
the soldiers at the Battle of German- 
town, a story which I will relate 
and debate in another connection 
at a later time. The reputation for 
rarity which the 1776 Bible has had 
is perhaps best illustrated by a re- 
mark by the famous book auc- 
tioneer, Stan V. Henkels, whom Dr. 
Rosenbach called “the first person 
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to make the dreary, uninteresting 
work of auction catalogues into 
fascinating literature.” In Henkels’ 
impressive catalogue, The Extensive 
Library of Samuel W. Pennypacker 
(Part V. Sold Nov. 26, 27, 1907), 
he proclaimed that the 1776 Saur 
Bible was the rarest of the three 
Saur editions because “fewer cop- 
ies of that edition have passed 
through my hands in the last forty 
years,” a statement eagerly accept- 
ed by those who believed the legend 
that the soldiers of Germantown 
had “destroyed the edition” with 
the exception of eight copies which 
Saur was able to save. If Henkels 
could be mistaken in his estimate, 
—and he was badly mistaken,—so 
could the accepied authorities on 
the Aitken Bible be misled by ap- 
pearances. 

Early in 1939 I sought to add to 
my privately collected information 
on this subject by announcing that 
I would conduct a census of the 
owners and locations of extant cop- 
ies of the three Saur, the Aitken, 
and the Carey Bibles. I omitted the 
Eliot Indian Bible from my investi- 
gation because it had already been 
adequately dealt with by the great 
bibliographer, Wilberforce Eames 
in 1890, and also because a com- 
plete census is now being made by 
one of our great libraries. Dr. 
Wright had made a census of the 
Saur and Aitken Bibles half a cen- 
tury ago, but I had accumulated 
evidence that convinced me that his 
census was very incomplete. To 
make mine more complete I not 
only sought my information 
through the usual literary and bib- 
liographical channels, such as libra- 
ries, museums, historical societies 
and similiar institutions, but ex- 
tended it to the religious organiza- 
tions and their publications, finally 
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reaching a large number of owners 
through the newspapers of the 
country. This census I propose to 
include in my next book, America’s 
First Bibles, but the owners of the 
1790 Carey Bible are so few they 
can be included here. Of the first 
two Saur Bibles I have found over 
a hundred copies of each, of the 
third Saur (1776) * over two hun- 
dred copies, of the Aitken Bible, ap- 
proximately seventy-five copies, but 
of the Carey Bible of 1790 I have 
found only eighteen copies, as fol- 
lows: 


In Institutions: 

The Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, San Marino, Calif.—7wo 
copies. 

The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Riggs Memorial Library, George- 
town University, Washington, 
D. C. 

E. M. Cudahy Memorial Library, 
Loyola University, Chicago, Il. 

The New York Public Library, 
New York, N. Y. 

The New York State Library, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Woodstock College 
Woodstock, Md. 

Peabody Institute Library, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Baltimore City College Library, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Loyola College Library, 
more, Md. 

The Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Library, 


Balti- 


In Private Collections: 
George H. Milne, Lakeville, Conn. 
Charles D. Terry, Kewanee, IIl. 


Par- 


1 Evans, Amer. Bibliography, 22349. 
sons, Early Catholic Americana, 87. 
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Mrs. Albert Hildebrecht, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

John Hinsdale Scheide, 
ville, Pa. 

Albert M. Grier, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Titus- 


An additional six copies which 
have appeared at American auctions 
since 1906 may have to be counted 
later if they are not found identi- 
fied with any of the above. The 
publication of this article may bring 
a few others to light, especially in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. Be- 
fore the publication of this article 
the public has only known of the 
three copies mentioned in Early 
Catholic Americana, by its author, 
the Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., the 
able Director of the Riggs Memorial 
Library of Georgetown University. 

It is not without significance that 
fifty years ago Dr. Wright in his 
Early Bibles of America, stated that 
the 1790 Douay version printed by 
Mathew Carey, “is becoming a rare 
book, and even in Philadelphia only 
a few copies are preserved.” In 
view of the fact that he conducts 
a census of the Saur and Aitken 
Bibles but gives no list of the own- 
ers of the first Carey Bible, I sus- 
pect that he did not try to find out 
how rare a book the Catholic Bible 
had become. As a Protestant clergy- 
man it is propable that he felt he 
had not the necessary “contacts” for 
securing that information. His book 
has had value to bibliography but 
he did not approach his subject as 
a bibliographer, but rather as a 
clergyman deeply interested in the 
fact that some well-known Bibles 
were scarce and had interesting 
histories. 

It is a bibliographical rather than 
a religious interest which attaches 
to the question which some have 
raised as to why the rarest of early 
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American Bibles should be a Catho- 
lic Bible. Handling rare Bibles as 
extensively as I have done over the 
years and importing them from 
Europe in greater numbers prob- 
ably than has any other man in 
America, it has been my experience 
that early Catholic Bibles in the 
English language from the British 
Isles are seldom found. It would 
not surprise me to learn that the 
1582 Rheims New Testament, the 
first Catholic New Testament in 
English, and the 1609 Douay Old 
Testament, the first Catholic Old 
Testament in English, are scarcer 
in the British Isles than the first 
edition (1611) of the King James 
Bible, which is a rare Bible of con- 
siderable value. The market for 
Catholic Bibles in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in both the 
British Isles and in America was 
very small. The Douay Bible print- 
ed by Mathew Carey in 1790 was 


most likely the smallest edition of 
a Bible ever to appear in this coun- 


try up to that time if not since. In- 
deed, there seems to be some evi- 
dence which supports this prob- 
ability. Saur’s 1743 Bible was an 
edition of 1,200 copies, his son’s 
1763 and 1776 editions were of 
2,000 and 3,000 copies respectively. 

I do not recall ever having seen 
recorded the size of the edition 
which Aitken issued for his 1782- 
1781 first English Bible, but he was 
in a very good position to judge of 
his market, having previously print- 
ed four editions of the New Testa- 
ment. He had also for his guidance 
the fact that the Congress of the 
United States had resolved—but had 
not carried out the resolution—to 
import 20,000 copies of the Bible if 
no American printer could be found 
to supply the need of the country. 
Carey, on the other hand, could not 
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even see his market and had to ad- 
vertise to find where it existed. On 
January 26, 1789, he made a public 
announcement that he would print 
a Douay Bible to sell for “six Span- 
ish milled dollars,” if four hundred 
persons would subscribe for as 
many copies. He hesitated so much 
about the extent of his venture that 
he at first proposed to sell his 
Bible in 48 weekly parts, the first 
of which was actually issued on 
December 19, 1789. These “part 
issues,” which some accounts give 
as “three numbers,” and others as 
“about 20 sheets,” I have never been 
able to find. Father Parsons tells 
me that the “separate numbers” 
once existed “in one of the Jesuit 
churches of the Southern Maryland 
missions, but that he had recently 
failed to find them. The Library 
Company of Philadelphia discov- 
ered that a Minute in one of its early 
Record Books reported the receipt 
of a copy of “the first issue” from 
Mathew Carey himself, but a re- 
cent search at my request failed to 
discover it. 

Carey not only showed hesitancy 
in determining the size of his edi- 
tion by proposing to issue it in 
weekly parts, but he even appealed 
to Protestants to become sub- 
scribers! His most unusual appeal, 
excellent or naive, as some of us 
may account it, deserves a little 
quotation. It appeared in The 
American Museum for October, 
1790, and also as a four-page pam- 
phlet captioned To the Protestants 
of the United States: 


“Liberal-minded Protestants who 
glory in the influence of the benign 
sun of toleration will probably be 
happy in the opportunity of uniting 
their names with those of the Ro- 
man Catholics who have supported 
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this work—thus evincing that they 
are superior to that wretched, that 
contemptible prejudice which con- 
fines its benevolence within the nar- 
row pale of one religious denomina- 
tion, as is the case of bigots of every 
persuasion.” 


“To remove every prejudice from 
the mind of the Protestant reader,” 
he tried to strengthen his appeal by 
quoting a Protestant doctor of 
divinity in favor of the “authen- 
ticity of the Vulgate edition of the 
Bible.” 

Actually, he secured a total of 
471 subscriptions from 427 persons, 
some of whom paid for more than 
one copy. Although I have scanned 
the list of subscribers very care- 
fully, I could not identify the names 
of any who were Protestants. He 
doubtless printed more copies than 
his subscriptions called for, but the 
total number could easily have been 
under one thousand. Eventually, he 
further safeguarded his enterprise 
by forming a publishing company, 
and gave up the idea of issuing the 
Bible in weekly numbers. It was 
published in 1790 as two volumes 
in one quarto by Carey, Stewart & 
Company. 

Mathew Carey had been in 
America only six years when he 
published his first Bible, and made 
it a Bible for the people of his own 
faith. It was a small edition be- 
cause the market was uncertain and 
small, and not because there was 
any lack of commercial vision on 
his part. In time his firm became 
one of the great Bible publishing 
houses of the country, issuing over 
sixty editions of the King James 
version, but for the then smaller 
market of the Catholics, only three 
editions of the Douay version (1790 
and the two issues of 1805), and 
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three Catholic English New Testa- 
ments (1805, 1811, 1816). It is 
natural that with only a few Bibles 
issued in 1790 of the Douay version, 
this edition should be the rarest 
today of all early-printed American 
Bibles. 


What sort of man was this 
Mathew Carey?? Born in Dublin, 
Ireland, of parents in comfortable 
circumstances, January 28, 1760 
(he died September 16, 1839), he 
appears to have been full of typical 
Irish generosity and zeal for justice, 
particularly where Irish Catholics 
were concerned. This is not the 
place in which to tell the story of 
his life, but of recent years the 
charge has been made that the man 
who gave the first English Catholic 
Bible to America “finally abandoned 
the Catholic faith.” Probably the 
best way to answer this charge is, 
not only to give it a flat denial for 
lack of evidence, but to show that 
he was not the kind of man to do 
any such thing, and a few early 
biographical details will help us do 
this. 

When Carey was nineteen and 
still in Ireland, he wrote something 
in defense of oppressed Irish Catho- 
lics which so irritated the English 
government that his friends thought 
it expedient for him to leave Ire- 
land and live in France for a time. 
At Passy, then a suburb of Paris, 
he met Benjamin Franklin, and was 
employed by him to reprint his 
dispatches to America. About the 


2The Dictionary of American Biography 
gives the following bibliography: Antobio- 
graphical Sketches (Philadelphia, 1829). New 
England Magazine, Vols. V-VIl. E. L. Bradsher, 
Mathew Carey, Editor, Publisher and Author 
(1912). E. F. J. Maier, Mathew Carey, Publicist 
and Politician, American Catholic Historical 
Society, XXXIX, 71-154. It has been pointed 
out by Bradsher that Carey’s books, pam- 
phiets and speeches occupy four pages of notes 
and seven of text in the Bibliotheca Americana, 
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same time he was sought out by 
Lafayette who wished to learn from 
him something of political condi- 
tions in Ireland. This happy con- 
nection with the great French pa- 
triot was useful to him later when 
he came to America. 

Two years later we find Carey 
again in Ireland, conducting the 
Freeman’s Journal, and trying to 
establish the Volunteer’s Journal, 
which latter seems to have had 
some degree of political influence. 
The attacks it made on the English 
government led to Carey’s arrest 
and his imprisonment for one month 
in Newgate. Upon his release and 
while in danger of a suit for libel 
instituted by John Foster, the Pre- 
mier, Carey’s friends again took his 
affairs into their hands and per- 
suaded him to emigrate to America. 
In order that his departure might 
not be observed, he tells us in his 


Autobiographical Sketches, “1 got 


on board in female dress.” This 
was on September 7, 1784. Fifty- 
five days later, on November Ist, he 
arrived in Philadelphia, possessing 
twelve and a half guineas, all that 
remained after sharpers robbed him 
during his ocean passage. 

Soon after his landing on Ameri- 
can soil he again met Lafayette, who 
promised to speak to friends in his 
behalf that he might establish him- 
self in the business of printing. The 
friendliness, however, found ex- 
pression the next morning, when 
Lafayette sent him four one hun- 
dred dollar notes. Carey always in- 
sisted that this money must be con- 
sidered as a loan and not as the out- 
right gift that Lafayette intended 
it to be, and many years later when 
the French leader was making his 
farewell visit to this country, Carey 
had the pleasure of returning the 
money. It was this “gift-loan” that 
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enabled Carey to start printing The 
Pennsylvania Herald, which was 
the beginning of the young Irish- 
man’s publishing career in this 
country. It laid the foundation for 
his plans to issue the 1790 Douay 
Bible, the first to be printed this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The charge that Mathew Carey 
“finally abandoned the Catholic 
faith” is made by Dr. P. Marion 
Simms on page 136 of his The Bible 
in America (1936). Having noted 
that Carey when he was an old man 
expressly referred to himself as “a 
Catholic layman,” and that three 
years before his death in 1839 he 
again busied himself with the de- 
fense of Irish Catholics, I wrote to 
Dr. Simms to learn the source of his 
information. He advised me that 
while “the facts as stated in my 
book were not based on one book” 
the information about Carey’s aban- 
donment of the Catholic faith was 
gathered chiefly from Finotti’s 
Bibliographia Catholica Americana, 
and adds, “I am sure this book, by 
a Catholic, tells the story as I give 
it.” I thereupon referred the mat- 
ter to Father Parsons, who as the 
author of Early Catholic Americana 
knew Finotti better than I did, and 
he writes me that he has searched 
through the work at my request and 
fails to find any evidence for the 
inference made by Dr. Simms. On 
the contrary, Finotti says on page 
269, “His [Carey’s] last moments 
were attended by his intimate 
friend, the Very Rev. Dr. Moriarty, 
O.S.A., and the Right Rev. Dr. Gart- 
land.” The fact that Carey was 
buried first in St. Mary’s Catholic 
churchyard, is, of course, further 
evidence of the same kind. Today 
his remains and those of his fam- 
ily are in Holy Sepulchre Cemetery, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
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whither they were removed in 1918 
by Carey’s descendant, Edward 
Carey Gardiner of Philadelphia. 
Inquiries that I have made sug- 
gest to me that the tale about the 
alleged abandonment of his faith 
may have arisen from one, or a com- 
bination, of the following facts. 
(1) He and his firm printed, as al- 
ready stated, ten times as many edi- 
tions of the Protestant Bible as of 
the Catholic Douay version. But 
this did not happen on account of 
any change in his faith. In his firm 
he had partners of different creeds; 
Quakers, and Episcopalians of Dan- 
ish Lutheran ancestry, as well as 
Catholics were in the publishing 
company. (2) He had controver- 


sial relations with some of the 
Catholic clergy of his city, and took 
a more or less active part in the 
Hogan Schism in Philadelphia. The 
Rev. Eugene F. J. Maier in the Rec- 
ords of the American Catholic His- 


torical Society (June, 1928), notes 
with surprise that The Catholic 
Herald of Philadelphia in reporting 
Carey’s death in 1839, “damned him 


8 After Carey’s death the business was con- 
tinued by his son and a partner as Carey & 
Lea, changed in 1846 to Lea & Blanchard, 
and in 1894 to Lea Brothers & Co. Today the 
firm is known as Lea & Febiger, and great- 
grandsons of Carey are members of the firm. 
Its history has been told in a book published 
in 1935, entitled One Hundred and Fifty Years 
of Printing. 
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with faint praise” in a “passing 
notice” and a “meager tribute,” and 
neglected to mention his noble de- 
fense on many occasions of his 
Catholic faith. (3) While it seems 
hardly possible for the mistake to 
be made, the fact that his eldest 
son, Henry C. Carey (1792-1879) ac- 
cording to a letter I have from Ed- 
ward Carey Gardiner, a descendant 
of Mathew Carey, “did cease to be 
a Catholic early in life, and became 
an Episcopalian,” may have led 
some carelessly to attribute the 
change to his father. 

No public commemoration was 
held in 1939 to honor the death a 
century before of Mathew Carey, 
considered one of the greatest of 
America’s earliest printers, but this 
new bibliographical honor as the 
publisher of. our rarest Bible may 
place an additional laurel leaf on 
his brow. Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 
in his Books and Bidders, writing 
of the Eliot Bible of 1663, the Saur 
Bible of 1743, and the Aitken Bible 
of 1782-1781, says, “The great de- 
mand for Americana will surely 
raise these three treasures to 
heights undreamed of in the book- 
man’s philosophy.” I think that we 
have shown there are four such 
treasures, the fourth, Carey's first 
Douay Bible of 1790, the rarest of 
them all. - 





THE IRISH AT SPOLETO’ 


By Bryan M. O’REILLY 


N the spring and summer of 

1860 the storm which had long 
threatened to engulf the States of 
the Church and the temporal 
power of the Papacy was obvi- 
ously drawing closer, and Pius IX. 
was impotent before the rising 
tide of military aggression. His 
military resources were negligible, 
the population of the Papal States 
was entirely sympathetic to inva- 
sion, and what troops he had were 
not to be depended upon. The 
Catholic world saw the plight of 
the Vicar of Christ and in some few 
hearts the old loyalties of Chris- 
tendom had not perished. They 
were pitifully few. A small con- 
tigent came to him from France 


and Belgium, a small force came 


from Switzerland and _ Bavaria, 
Austria contributed a _consider- 
able number, others a scattering, 
and after them, despite her pov- 
erty her distance and her difficulty, 
Ireland. Long years ago in the 
reign of Elizabeth a Pope had sent 
Ireland aid and succor and the cry 
of “Papa Abu” had rung throughout 
Desmond; now the tide flowed the 
other way and in the Holy Father’s 
hour of need Ireland sent him men. 


1 Though the gallantry of the Irish Volun- 
teers who fought for Pius IX. is by no means 
forgotten, the details of the story have be- 
come blurred by time. Major Myles O'Reilly, 
who commanded them during the campaign, 
was my grandfather, and many years ago the 
siege of Spoleto was described to me by my 
father. I have read, also, my grandfather's 
diary. The story which Is here retold is based 
on these memories and upon supporting docu- 
ments. It may be of interest to a generation 
to whom the temporal power of the Pope is 
nothing but a dream. For that very reason 
an historical summary of the events which 
brought over a thousand Irishmen across the 
sea to the aid of the Holy Father in his need 
may not be out of place. B. M. O'R. 


The command of the Irish troops 
to be raised for the defense of the 
Holy See was offered to Myles 
O’Reilly, who, though a Major of 
Militia, was living quietly on his 
estate at Knock Abbey, Co. Louth. 
He accepted the responsibility glad- 
ly. Recruiting was extremely 
difficult, the English government 
and the Castle did all they could to 
discourage volunteers and to pre- 
vent those who came forward from 
sailing. They had to slip out of 
the country in small bodies, as ci- 
vilians. Nevertheless over one 
thousand Irishmen from all parts 
of the country made their way to 
Italy, amongst them many who 
sacrificed promising careers in the 
army and the police at the call of 
the Pope. Once assembled on 
papal soil they were formed into 
the Regiment of St. Patrick, but 
they were more generally known 
as the Irish Brigade, a name dear 
to the Irish since the days of the 
Wild Geese. Their difficulties 
were not over, for conditions in the 
Papal States were chaotic, equip- 
ment of every kind was lacking, 
and old discarded Austrian uni- 
forms and smoothbore muskets 
were the best that could be pro- 
vided for them. Even cartridge 
pouches were not to be had and the 
men had to carry their ammuni- 
tion in their haversacks along with 
their rations. The exigencies of 
the service caused the regiment to 
be divided, half were stationed on 
the coast at Ancona and the re- 
mainder, with their commanding 
officer, at Spoleto, fifty miles north 
northeast of Rome. Once organized, 
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every moment was spent in train- 
ing those who lacked military ex- 
perience and whipping the men 
into shape for the trial to come. 

Something of the personality of 
their commander may be caught 
from this description of him by his 
daughter: “My father was of 
medium height, dapper, his one 
small vanity being his small well 
shaped hands. A very stern face 
when he was thinking or explain- 
ing, for he was never anything but 
thorough, but his face lit up in a 
kind smile when talking to friends 
or when amused. He was very 
stern in matters of justice but was 
loved by the poor.” An Italian 
papal officer who served under him 
said, “Major O’Reilly, though 
hard, was a brave man.” His 
photograph shows a high broad 
forehead, clear eyes, and a great 
bushy beard. 

The Irish had been but a few 
weeks on papal soil and their equip- 
ment was still deficient when the 
storm broke. On the eighth of 
September Victor Emmanuel II. 
wrote with his own hand to Pius 
IX. demanding that he surrender 
his territory to the control of 
Piedmontese troops. To this arro- 
gant demand the Holy Father an- 
swered in part: “I give thanks to 
God, who has permitted your Ma- 
jesty to fill the last days of my life 
with bitterness. For the rest, I 
cannot grant certain requests, or 
conform with certain principles 


Papal Gendarmes—lItalian 
Papal Infantry—lItalian 
Papal Artillery—lItalian 
Papal Engineers—Italian 
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contained in your letter. Again I 
call upon God, and into His hands 
commit my cause, which is His 
cause.” This was written on Sep- 
tember the eleventh and with it 
the die was cast. The Piedmontese 
troops crossed the papal frontiers 
in force, Perugia fell on the four- 
teenth, Spoleto was invested on 
the sixteenth, and the Pope’s Irish 
were to get their baptism of fire. 

Spoleto is a small Umbrian 
walled city, very ancient, perched 
upon the side of a hill so steep that 
the back doors of most houses are 
on the first floor. It stretches up 
the hill to a small plateau which 
forms the town square, and from 
the plateau the hill rises steeply to 
its summit upon which, surround- 
ed by old walls, stands the castle 
or “Rocca,” a great massive oblong 
building dominated by six square 
towers. The “Rocca” and its court- 
yard walls were O’Reilly’s fortress. 
As a matter of fact Spoleto was 
not a papal fortress as were Peru- 
gia and Viterbo, it was a “depot” 
for invalids and recruits, and two 
companies of his own Irish, num- 
bering about 330, were the com- 
mander’s only combat troops. The 
day before the investment one hun- 
dred of the “Brigade” had marched 
to join the field army which was to 
go down in defeat at Castelfidardo 
on the eighteenth of September. 
The muster roll of the troops in 
Spoleto, according to O’Reilly’s re- 
port, was as follows: 


First Foreign Regiment—Swiss and Bavarian 
Foreign Carbineers—Swiss and Austrian 
Franco-Belgian Regiment—French and Belgian 


St. Patrick’s Regiment—Irish 
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With the exception of the Irish 
all the men were either invalids or 
raw recruits. Worse than this the 
Italians refused to fight for the 
Pope against the Piedmontese and 
during the entire action they were 
held in the keep where they were 
an anxiety rather than a reserve. 
The 182 Swiss and Bavarians were 
youths who a month before had 
never handled a musket or worn 
a uniform. The twenty-five Aus- 
trians, the twenty-three Franco- 
Belgians, and the Irish, were the 
only troops with the ability and 
the will to fight. 

The men were cheerful and 
looked forward to battle but the 
officers knew the truth. There 


was no hope, either at Spoleto or 
elsewhere; they were outnumbered 
ten to one, their equipment was 
vastly inferior, the very popula- 
tion which they defended wel- 


comed the invaders, there were no 
reserves and no organization be- 
hind them. They would fight sole- 
ly that it might not be said 
throughout Europe that there were 
none who would risk life and pos- 
sessions for the See of Peter. As 
O’Reilly wrote in his diary, “We 
fought solely for honour.” Be- 
fore being hemmed in by foes he 
had sent an officer to Cardinal de 
Merode, asking whether there was 
any prospect of relief and offering 
to hold the Castle to the last and 
then to blow it up in the face of 
the Piedmontese rather than sur- 
render. The reply came by tele- 
gram, and though it was inter- 
cepted by the invaders they al- 
lowed it to go through. 


“IF THE TELEGRAM CONVEYED 
TEARS THERE WOULD BE SOME OF 
MINE IN THIS. I CAN ONLY SAY, DO 
YOUR DUTY. THE TRUE REWARD IS 
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NOT TO THE STRONGER: MY REPLY IS, 
DO YOUR DUTY, NEITHER MORE NOR 
LESS. 

“De MERODE.” 


O’Reilly received it as he was go- 
ing round the walls inspecting 
every point. “I crushed it in my 
hand,” he says, “and said nothing. 
It told me we fought without hope, 
but it did not tell me what I want- 
ed to know—to what extremity I 
was to carry resistance.” 

Advancing on Spoleto this six- 
teenth of September, fresh from 
victory at Perugia, were these 
units of the invading Piedmontese 
under General Brignone: The 3d 
Regiment of Grenadiers, four bat- 
talions, 1,576 strong; the 6th Field 
Battery of Artillery consisting of 
6 guns and 173 men; the 9th Bat- 
talion of Bersaglieri, 419 strong, 
and two squadrons of cavalry num- 
bering 222 lances. The General 
wrote at this time of the proposed 
reduction of the citadel, “I think 
it will be a matter of a couple of 
hours.” Meanwhile O’Reilly was 
straining every nerve to make the 
most of his slender resources. 

He had an old citadel and its sur- 
rounding courtyard wall to defend 
with about sixty rifles, no artil- 
lery of any use, and for the rest 
smoothbore muskets useful only 
at a range of about one hundred 
and fifty yards. The central keep 
while very strong was valueless 
since it contained few windows, 
and any troops within it had no 
means of firing upon those outside. 
The oval ring of courtyard wall was 
the best defense. It varied from 
twelve to twenty-four feet in height, 
was well loopholed, and gave good 
protection. There was one serious 
disadvantage: owing to the precipi- 
tous nature of the hill the walls 
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were built some thirty feet below 
the base of the Castle, which left 
the open space of the yard danger- 
ously exposed, particularly from the 
hill of Monte Luco which command- 
ed almost the entire courtyard at 
about 500 yards. The north wall 
needed no defense; below it was a 
precipice. The west was similar but 
covered with scrub which offered 
cover and foothold, so the Major 
stationed one section of the Irish 
along it. On the east the ground 
sloped down to a ravine across 
which was Monte Luco from which 
riflemen could command the com- 
pound, and to make matters worse, 
there were breaches in the wall at 
this point. A section of the Irish 
and a dozen Austrians were sta- 
tioned in the hastily repaired 
breaches and the remainder of this 
wall was lined with the Swiss and 
Bavarian recruits. 

The south and southwest wall 
was the dangerous position; below 
it lay the town and from the houses 
on the square fire could be brought 
to bear from a range of one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty yards. 
A road led up from the square to 
the wall, a distance of fifty yards, 
and then along the wall for one 
hundred and twenty yards to the 
gate of the castle which jutted out 
at right angles. The gate was an 
old wooden one set in a massive 
stone arch. Here the Irish were 
posted in force and in an embrasure 
by the gate Major O'Reilly placed 
the single six-pounder, proposing in 
case of need to use it as a blunder- 
buss. In a house just behind the 
gate which had an open gallery 
were the twenty-three Franco-Bel- 
gians. The harassing feature of 
this south and southwest wall was 
that in addition to the hot fire from 
the town it was exposed in the rear 
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to the riflemen on Monte Luco 
against whose dropping shot there 
was no protection. Behind the gate 
two old wagons were run up “ready 
to be upset to form a barricade” 
should the entrance be forced, and 
beside them were posted two sec- 
tions of the Irish as a reserve. All 
the Italian troops were shut up in 
the keep as a nominal reserve, 
though it was well known that they 
would not fight. 

Major O’Reilly wrote in his diary 
of the sixteenth of September, “the 
night was spent by the Irishmen 
chiefly in dancing and singing; no 
authority could get them to go to 
bed, they were so excited at the 
prospect of fighting.” “About 4 
A. M. in the morning,” continues the 
diary, “the Assembly sounded and I 
jumped up. I found that hearing 
the enemy moving near us, some 
young officer had ordered the As- 
sembly to be sounded. I was an- 
noyed as it would only fatigue the 
men but there was no use in return- 
ing them to quarters. I made them 
lie down on the ground at their 
posts and I went out myself and 
lay under a cloak.” At 6 A. M. a 
Piedmontese officer with an escort 
and a flag of truce came to the 
gate and O’Reilly went out to meet 
him. All the parleying was done 
outside the gate, “to prevent them 
seeing how weak our position was,” 
says the diary. The officer demand- 
ed the surrender of the place in the 
name of General Brignone, com- 
manding a division of the Pied- 
montese Army. We have the reply 
of the Pope’s commander written 
in his own hand: “I, of course, re- 
plied in writing that, holding it for 
His Holiness Pius IX., I could not 
surrender it to any other authority; 
but at his request I sent Captain 
Coppinger to the General. He re- 
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turned saying that the General of- 
fered most reasonable terms of 
capitulation but that he of course 
replied that surrender was out of 
the question. The Piedmontese offi- 
cer urged the uselessness of resist- 
ing; that General Brignone com- 
manded a whole division with 
plenty of artillery; that no succor 
could come to us, and that I could 
not be expected to defend an un- 
tenable post. I simply answered 
that he must know as a soldier I 
was bound to defend it as long as 
it was tenable and that he would 
find it could be held.” 

Finally convinced that the Irish 
would not surrender without a fight, 
General Brignone, who was at all 
times a courteous foe, agreed to give 
Mrs. O'Reilly, who was in the fort 
with her husband, a safe conduct, 
and with a man servant and a maid 
she was allowed to pass safely to 
the town. An eyewitness tells us 
that she was much distressed at go- 
ing, especially when the moment 
came to say good-by to her husband 
and the Volunteers, and, in fact, she 
turned back again after passing 
through the gate.2. When the flag 
of truce and his wife had both 
passed out of sight O'Reilly went 
and sat down “on a knoll under the 
bastion where the one gun was.” 

The diary continues: “A few min- 
utes after eight o’clock the first shot 
from the Piedmontese guns hurtled 
over my head and struck the south 
wall of the old tower. In a very 
few minutes the fire became warm 
and general.” The shells struck 
the old walls continuously while the 
rifle bullets threw up pebbles and 
dust all around. The artillery fire 

2My grandmother before her marriage was 
a Miss Ida Jerningham of an English Catholic 
family which had suffered severely at the time 


of the Reformation because of their devotion 
to the Faith and to Mary Tudor. 
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came from two points; through his 
glasses the Commander could dis- 
tinguish the guns on Colle Risano 
1,200 yards distant while on the 
west the guns were in position at 
six hundred yards. The Irish on 
the walls fired whenever an oppo- 
nent came within range of their 
muskets but there was no arma- 
ment in the fort which could carry 
one thousand yards and the few 
rifles possessed by the garrison were 
inaccurate and ineffective at six 
hundred. However those Irish and 
Franco-Belgians who had rifles kept 
moving from place to place and 
prevented the enemy guns from 
pressing in closer than 600 yards. 
One attempt was made from the 
town side to serve a gun at close 
range but a French soldier who had 
served in Africa picked off two gun- 
ners in succession and the gun was 
abandoned. This episode brings 
home the difficult task that Major 
O’Reilly had within his command. 
The Irish, the French, the Austrians 
and the Bavarians could not under- 
stand one another—nor could any 
of them speak Italian—and the 
French sharpshooter had to make 
known in pantomime to an Irish 
officer that if given a rifle instead of 
his musket he could pick off tie 
Piedmontese gunners. Far more 
dangerous than the guns were the 
enemy’s rifles; “they searched the 
whole place,” said O’Reilly. The 
fire from Monte Luco was the sever- 
est and most telling, falling as it 
did upon the rear of those facing 
the fire from the town. The Bava- 
rian Swiss recruits kept up a con- 
stant fusillade in the direction of 
Monte Luco, but their muskets did 
not carry and they did no execu- 
tion. The enemy did not suffer a 
single casualty in this position. 
This withering fire, to which the 
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garrison could make no adequate 
reply, went on for about three 
hours. An eyewitness remarks that 
the Major set a fine example, stroll- 
ing from point to point regardless 
of the bullets. He was undoubtedly 
pondering his cruel dilemma _ be- 
tween the Papal honor and a hope- 
less defense, with the lives of his 
men in the balance. 

At 11 a. M. a bugle sounded and 
a party under a flag of truce ad- 
vanced to the gate. It proved to be 
Archbishop Arnaldi who had ap- 
plied to General Brignone for a 
truce in order to see whether he 
could arrange a surrender to save 
further bloodshed. O’Reilly met 
him at the gate. “The good Arch- 


bishop,” notes the diary, “urged 
that resistance was useless, that the 
Holy Father would not wish the 
blood of his defenders to be shed 
in a hopeless contest, and that the 
General offered honourable terms.” 


But the time had not come, the Irish 
had not tasted blood, the Castle was 
intact; O’Reilly replied that he 
could not surrender the place so 
long as he could defend it with rea- 
sonable hope of success. The old 
Archbishop blessed them and re- 
turned to the town. About midday 
the fire was resumed with increased 
vigor, the Piedmontese concen- 
trated all their efforts upon batter- 
ing down the gate with artillery 
fire. The age of the wooden barrier 
proved its saving, the fiber was so 
rotten that the shot went right 
through leaving a round hole but 
not smashing the structure. The 
defenders brought up planks to 
strengthen the barrier. One of those 
balls, however, “took the whole side 
out of a man,” in the words of a 
companion beside him. Men fell 
more rapidly now, one was shot 
through the throat another through 
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the head and the courtyard, under 
a heavy crossfire, was dangerous to 
move in. 

About 3 p. M. General Brignone 
decided to attempt to storm the 
gate by an assault in force. A 
storming party headed by ax men 
was assembled. The Irish saw the 
preparations and made ready for 
the struggle. The six-pounder be- 
fore the gate was loaded with grape. 
O’Reilly took his post by the inner 
arch where he could watch the de- 
fenders in front and yet keep an eye 
on the two sections of Irish whom 
he held in reserve close by, for he 
was prepared to see the gate forced. 
Two companies of Bersaglieri head- 
ed by a party of ax men, with a 
battalion of Grenadiers in close sup- 
port, made the assault. This force 
numbered almost as many as the 
entire papal garrison and once in- 
side the gate the Castle was theirs. 
They came up the road at the 
double, “with admirable valor,” 
says General Brignone who was 
watching them, and the Irish spoke 
of their bravery afterwards, sweep- 
ing up the exposed path under a 
storm of fire from the walls. The 
Franco-Belgians and the [rish, 
though under fierce covering fire 
from the town, poured volleys into 
them. All the foreigners present at 
this “storm,” both friend and foe, 
tell of the wild fury of the Irish. 
They yelled, screamed, and danced 
like wild savages between each vol- 
ley, completely reckless, and mad 
to close with the enemy; the din 
was terrific but the wild clamor of 
the Irish dominated the scene and 
remained in the memory of every- 
one present. The Piedmontese 
rushed up the last hundred yards 
cheering and crying “Avanti Savoia” 
and the Irish countered with a yell. 
A charge of grape from the six- 
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pounder checked the assailants for 
an instant but they rallied and came 
on splendidly. They reached the 
arch and their axes rang on the bat- 
tered timber. The voices of the 
Piedmontese officers were heard 
clearly by the Irish between the 
blows of the axes on the wood and 
it was a deadly hand-to-hand strug- 
gle for several minutes. “Between 
the beams our men answered them 
with shots and bayonet thrusts.” 
Neither side budged an inch and the 
dead began to encumber the nar- 
row entrance. The gate and the men 
behind it held. After five minutes 
of fierce conflict General Brignone 
himself ordered a Piedmontese bu- 
gler to sound the “retire” and the 
Bersaglieri fell back. As they went 
a second discharge of grape tore 
into them and did much execution 
so that the road back to the town 
was strewn with dead and wound- 


ed. Spoleto still held for the Pope. 
The whole fierce affair could not 
have lasted more than twenty min- 


utes. During the heat of this attack 
a dramatic incident took place with- 
in the fort. The Papal Italian gun- 
ners, who had been induced to man 
the six-pounder at the outset, left 
their posts and came running back 
from the gate, where the melee was 
taking place, in confusion. To 
O'Reilly, who from his stand within 
the arch could not see the attackers 
but who could hear the axes playing 
on the frail barrier, it appeared as 
if the gate was forced and the papal 
troops stampeding. He turned to 
the Irish in reserve, but example 
is contagious and seeing the gun- 
ners run the men broke and scat- 
tered. An officer went after them. 
Jumping off a ledge upon which he 
stood, the commander ran into the 
center of the yard, and without at- 
tempting to reform the men shout- 
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ed, “Irishmen, follow me,” and 
rushed toward the gate. They fol- 
lowed him instantly and arrived at 
the barrier just as the Piedmontese 
bugler sounded the retreat; the gate 
had held. 

General Brignone contented him- 
self during the remainder of the 
afternoon with pounding the garri- 
son remorselessly by artillery and 
rifle fire, while he dispatched a 
messenger to his superior, General 
Fanti, requesting more artillery, 
and made plans for a violent artil- 
lery bombardment the following 
day. The constant fire of the enemy 
riflemen was extremely galling to 
the garrison, the courtyard was ex- 
posed and the Irish with their 
smoothbore muskets could reach 
neither the gunners in the town nor 
the riflemen on Monte Luco who 
harassed them so continuously. 
Thirst tormented all of them both 
from the heat of the day and from 
biting their cartridges, and each 
time a man went to the well he 
was viciously sniped. The most 
serious danger, however, came 
from the shells falling on the roof 
of the tower which was used as a 
powder magazine. The roof caught 
fire several times and once the 
flames made serious headway but 
the Swiss and Bavarian recruits 
were called upon, and though un- 
der fire and exposed without pro- 
tection, they extinguished the 
flames with great gallantry. About 
eight o’clock in the evening the fire 
slackened. Reading between the 
lines of the official report and the 
matter-of-fact record in the diary, 
it is easy to sense the mounting ten- 
sion and anxiety. It was at all times 
a struggle against impending doom 
and it became increasingly difficult 
to support. 

With the fall of night Major 

















O'Reilly took stock of his position 
and began to consider the question 
of coming to terms. He had reached 
the peak of success possible for him 
and was in the strongest position 
he was likely to be to demand favor- 
able conditions. The state of the 
garrison could only become worse 
from this on. His troops had held 
the fort for a day under withering 
fire, they had repelled an assault, 
they had inflicted considerable loss 
on the attackers, and they were in 
full possession. But this could not 
last. The men were worn out and 
he could not relieve them, for the 
Italians in the keep, a nominal re- 
serve, were not to be trusted on the 
walls. A midnight storming party 
half as resolutely pressed as that of 
the afternoon would probably suc- 
ceed and result in a massacre. 
There was not, and there never had 
been, any question of ultimate vic- 
tory, there was no chance of relief, 
and if he survived the night a sec- 
ond day against fresh troops would 
inevitably see the end. Even the 
people for whom he was fighting 
were opposed to him. Most vital 
of all the supply of rifle ammuni- 
tion was running out and when it 
was gone—which would be by mid- 
day at the latest—the Piedmontese 
could mount their cannon within 
200 yards of the walls and blow 
them to bits. Finally, he had fought 
solely for honor; for the honor of 
the lonely old man in the Vatican, 
Christ’s Vicar on earth, for the 
honor of Irish soldiers who had 
come across the seas to fight, not 
to surrender without a struggle; for 
his own honor as an officer and a 
gentlemen. Surely honor was sat- 
isfied; Cardinal de Merode’s tele- 
gram had said, “I can only say, do 
your duty, neither more nor less.” 
He had not done less, he should 
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not do more. His exact sense of 
duty had obliged him to fight and 
sacrifice lives where another might 
have considered the cost too high; 
now the same stern sense of duty 
told him to halt. The decision must 
be his for, to the honor of the Regi- 
ment of St. Patrick, they were pre- 
pared to “carry on” as long as called 
upon. He asked for a truce to en- 
able him to care for his wounded 
and under its cover asked the papal 
delegate to call on General Brignone 
to find out if honorable terms could 
be obtained. 

The delegate sent back word of 
success and Major O’Reilly left the 
fort and went down into the town 
to the Piedmontese headquarters. 
General Brignone received him with 
great courtesy and complimented 
him upon his defense. By the terms 
of the capitulation the men were to 
surrender their arms and march to 
the frontier where they might dis- 
band and return to their homes. 
The officers were to retain their 
swords but to give parole not to 
serve again in the campaign. 
O’Reilly objected to this clause but 
the General declared that his orders 
left him no discretion. Then turn- 
ing to his A. D. C., he dictated the 
following passage to be added to the 
written terms of surrender: 


“The officers and men will every- 
where be treated with that courtesy 
which is due to troops that are hon- 
ourable and brave as they have 
shown themselves to be during the 
fighting today.” 


The papal flag was hauled down 
from the keep of Spoleto. The next 
day Castelfidardo marked the end 
of all hope, and the Irish and their 
Commander had served one more 
lost cause—with honor. 





THE “ROTA” WORN BY THE JEW IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By DorotHy PENN 


| ee iconography in sculp- 
ture and miniature often clari- 
fies details of dress, the nature of 
musical instruments, household 
furnishings,—in short, the manners 
and customs of the Middle Ages. 
Among the few examples of its 
kind, is a miniature which shows 
the “rota” or insignia worn by the 
Jew in the thirteenth century. This 
miniature, which accompanies a 
fourteenth century French text, is 
from the MS. Cangé, Les Miracles 
de Nostre Dame par personnages 
(M.S. fr. 820 Biblioth@¢que Nationale, 
Paris), a collection of forty miracle 
plays of the Blessed Virgin. The 


small painting shows in the figure 


at the extreme right one of the char- 
acters of the play, a Jewish mer- 
chant. He is clothed in a green 
dress and blue hood; over his dress 
he wears a light red cloak, with the 
circular badge, the “rota,” fastened 
over his left breast. 

Recently in Fascist countries de- 
crees have been issued forbidding 
Jews to hold certain offices, to be 
members of certain professions, and 
forcing them to use their Jewish 
names and to be known as such. A 
stigma of race has been put upon 
them in these countries but as yet 
no government has ordered a vis- 
ible badge of shame to be worn up- 
on the clothing. 

Opposite to this attitude was 
that of thirteenth century Christian 
Europe. Then the Jew might hold 
office, be a member of any profes- 
sion, but he must wear a badge. 
The wearing of insignia was not 
new. In the theater were masks to 


designate type actors, hangsman, 
grinning devil, or jester. The Mid- 
dle Ages had also decreed an in- 
signia for the madman, for the 
leper, for the prostitute, so that re- 
spectable society might be warned 
and protect itself from contaminat- 
ing approach. And beginning with 
the thirteenth century we find the 
Church Councils and the Inquisition 
decreeing the wearing of signs for 
Jews, Saracens, and heretics, or 
others condemned for religious 
opinions.? 

Up to the thirteenth century the 
Jew had been an accepted member 
of European society. However, with 
the passing of the feudal system, 
with the growth of a new social and 
economic structure, the “Jewish 
Question” of medieval Europe was 
brought forcibly to the front.” 
There was being felt in all coun- 
tries a trend toward “nationhood,” 
a trend toward regulated commerce 
in fast-growing cities, a trend to- 
ward culture and learning in uni- 
versities springing up. Now this 
progress in commerce, in education, 
in social relations, brought many 
Jews of the thirteenth century to 
positions of ease and prominence, 
and the Christian Church became 
aware of the danger to the faith 
from such contact with nonbeliev- 
ers. Although the Popes at times 
had offered refuge to the Jews driv- 
en from other domains, yet it was 
by conciliar decree that medieval 
Europe sought to drive Jew and 


1 Camille Enlart, Le Costume, v. 3, Man. 
d’Archéologie Fr., Paris, 1916. 

2 Solomon Grayzel, The Church and the Jews 
in the Thirteenth Century, 1933. 
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Saracen out of Christian society by 
putting upon them a badge of in- 
famy. 

It is said that the origin of the 
idea of separating believers from 
nonbelievers by special dress for 
the latter, originated with the Mo- 
hammedan Calif Omar in the year 
634, when he ordered that in his 
kingdom unbelievers should wear 
different headgear and girdle, and 
a patch on their outer garment on 
the shoulder, — Jews a yellow one, 
Christians blue, and Magi black. 
This custom spread through all 
Islamic lands. In the ninth cen- 
tury in Sicily the Mohammedans 
made the Jew wear a white symbol 
with the image of a monkey, and 
the Christian one with the image of 
a pig. The same images were af- 
fixed to the houses of Jew and 
Christian.* 

In Christian Europe as early as 
1204 we find Pope Innocent sug- 
gesting some distinguishing mark 
for Jew and Saracen. At the fa- 
mous Lateran Council (1215) it was 
first officially established that “Jews 
and Saracens must be distinguish- 
able from Christians by a difference 
in their clothes.” The reasons given 
were several: to prevent Christians 
by mistake having relations with 
Jewish or Saracen women; that 
Moses had commanded the Jews to 
wear dress different from Gentile; 
that otherwise the Jew had a too 
aristocratic appearance. 

It seems the enforcement of the 
decree and the details of the in- 
signia were left to local kingdoms 
and communes. In the diocese of 
Paris and in France in general the 
ruling was probably first carried 
out. A passage from Or Sarua of 
R. Isaac ben Moses a Jew of Vienna, 
tells us: “And when I, the author, 


8 Ibid. 


was in France, we used to wear 
round signs (wheels) upon the 
clothes, for thus it was decreed 
against the Jews at that time... . 
Some used to sew them into the 
garment. .. . Others used to make 
a circle from parchment and attach 
it to the garment....” This was in 
Paris about 1217, a little over a year 
after the Lateran Council decree. 

In general this sign was known as 
the “rota,” or wheel, or disk. The 
insignia were made by the civil au- 
thority and sold to the Jews much 
as bicycle or auto tags are sold to- 
day.* This wheel had to be worn 
by Jews of both sexes, boys of thir- 
teen or over, girls of eleven or over. 

The accepted form of this badge 
came to be a circle of yellow felt, 
about a palm’s width in diameter, 
sewed on the. outer dress, over the 
left breast or near the left shoulder. 
Sometimes this disk was half red, 
half white. Ulysse Robert, French 
scholar of the last century, sees in 
this round badge the symbol of the 
piece of money paid to Judas, or 
simply a symbol of gold (money) 
always associated with the Jew. 
Yellow paint, too, was put on the 
houses of insolvent debtors in the 
Middle Ages. To explain the use of 
a badge half red, half white, Robert 
points to a medieval legend, very 
popular and often heard when anti- 
Semitic feeling ran high. A Jew is 
supposed to have stolen one of the 
consecrated wafers, and as he ran 
carrying the white Host, drops of 
red blood were seen to come out of 
it. Hence the red and white badge. 

Naturally the Jews sought to pre- 
vent the enactment of such decrees, 
even going so far as to send repre- 
sentatives to the Pope. When such 


4C. Enlart, Le Costume. 
5 Les Signes d’Infamie au Moyen Age, Paris, 
91. 
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measures failed, they depended on 
economic pressure. This latter re- 
course worked well in Spain where 
Jews could migrate to Moorish 
lands, taking their money and 
trade, and so indirectly aid the Mos- 
lem enemies of Spain. In France 


and Germany the use of economic 
threat does not seem to have been 
so effective in mitigating the en- 
forcement of the decree. Charles V. 
is recorded to have permitted the 
Jews to omit the badge when travel- 
The insignia seems to have 


ing. 
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dropped out of use in the fifteenth 
century. 

As Solomon Grayzel says, “The 
powerful position of the Church in 
the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury made the Western World cog- 
nizant of its unity under the Catho- 
lic Church. In this unity the Jews 
found no place, in fact they seemed 
a source of danger to it. Innocent 
Ill. thereupon gave them a place 
outside Christian society, marking 
their exclusion by means of the 
badge.” 


RESURRECTION 


By Epirn Tatum 


LUE ice has hushed the music of the streams. 
Along its frozen banks no longer gleams 


Arbutus or pale violets. 


The snow 


Has swathed the meadows and has dimmed the glow 
Of green that burned within the forest aisle. 

All nature, and my life, seems stilled awhile; 

But underneath the ice are hidden springs, 

And roots below the cold, white coverings 

Are reaching down to draw new life from earth 
Which later they will send in glad re-birth 

Into green blades thrust up to reach the air, 

With flowers, like hope which buds from out despair. 
And so my spirit in this quietude 

Turns deep within on spirit things to brood, 

And when in resurrection all things bloom 

I too, shall rise with joy from doubt’s dark tomb. 





CATHOLIC EVACUATION PROBLEMS IN ENGLAND 


By Denis GWYNN 


A VAST problem for the Catholic 
Church in England has arisen 
since the present war began, as a 
result of causes which have striking 
analogies with Catholic conditions 
in the United States, and may be 
of interest in suggesting possibili- 
ties of Catholic extension in 
America. The wholesale evacua- 
tion of children from the cities and 
shipping centers which were ex- 
pected to be targets for air raids 
from Germany at the outset of war 
has affected the Catholic commu- 
nity far more than any other de- 
nomination, because the Catholic 
population of Great Britain, as in 
the United States, has for genera- 
tions been concentrated chiefly in 
a small number of clearly defined 
areas. It happens that these areas 
are precisely the areas from which 
evacuation has been necessary, 
whereas the “reception” or “safety” 
areas to which the children have 
been dispersed are generally those 
in which Catholic churches and 
schools are relatively very few. In 
consequence it has become difficult 
to provide the facilities for Mass for 
many thousands of children, and 
the provision of religious teaching 
is still more difficult. On the other 
hand, this sudden dispersion of 
Catholic children into districts 
where the Catholic revival had 
scarcely penetrated presents oppor- 
tunities for providing new centers 
of Catholic life in dioceses which 
have for years been handicapped by 
the lack of sufficient Catholic popu- 
lation to provide the nucleus for 
permanent missions. 


Broadly speaking, most of the 
Catholic population of England and 
Wales and Scotland is the result of 
immigration, chiefly from Ireland, 
during the last century. A small 
Catholic remnant had survived 
throughout the penal laws, but it 
was dwindling steadily in numbers 
even up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Cardinal New- 
man, in the famous sermon on the 
“Second Spring” which he preached 
in 1852, after the restoration of the 
English hierarchy, described the 


recollection of most people who 
then heard him when he said that 
the Church in England was “no 
longer, I may say, a Catholic com- 
munity ;—but a few adherents of the 


Old Religion, moving silently and 
sorrowfully about, as memorials of 
what had been.” They were “not a 
sect, not even an interest, as men 
conceived of it,—not a body, how- 
ever small, representative of the 
Great Communion abroad,—but a 
mere handful of individuals, who 
might be counted, like the pebbles 
and detritus of the great deluge.” 
They were “found in corners, and 
alleys, and cellars, and the house- 
tops, or in the recesses of the 
country, cut off from the populous 
world around them, and dimly seen, 
as if through a mist or in twilight, 
as ghosts flitting to and fro.” 

But a change came with the in- 
dustrial revolution in England 
which coincided with the very rapid 
increase of population in Ireland. 
The new factories in England and 
the shipping centers which became 
busy with their exports, needed 
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cheap labor, and from Ireland the 
first trickle of Catholic immigrants 
began to find employment in such 
places. Newman referred to them 
as being part of the “mere hand- 
ful” that he described—“a set of 
poor Irishmen, coming and going at 
harvest time, or a colony of them 
lodged in a miserable quarter of the 
vast metropolis.” Their numbers 
increased quickly as the factories 
grew and prospered; but it was in 
1847 that the former stream swelled 
to a flood of starving and helpless 
refugees from the great famine in 
Ireland which then entered upon 
its third year. They came in tens 
of thousands in search of employ- 
ment, or at least food, and Liver- 
pool particularly became a sort of 
clearing house frum which thou- 
sands sailed to America or Australia 
while thousands more found em- 
ployment at any wage on the docks, 
in the industries and coal fields of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. It was 
at the seaports they arrived and 
there great numbers of them re- 
mained. Their priests came to min- 
ister to them before long; and with 
the pennies of the poor immigrants 
a great number of the earlier 
churches and schools were built. 
Throughout Queen Victoria’s 
reign the Irish immigration con- 
tinued, with extraordinary conse- 
quences to the Catholic Church in 
Great Britain. Several million of 
them came within fifteen or twenty 
years, and though many of them 
died, their children grew up in their 
new homes which became vast in- 
dustrial cities during their lifetime. 
Cardinal Manning wrote, in the last 
entry of his diary, on November 9, 
1890: “I remember how often I have 
said that my chief sacrifice in be- 
coming Catholic was ‘that I ceased 
to work for the people of England 
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and had henceforward to work for 
the Irish occupation of England.’” 
In the subsequent generations the 
Irish immigrants and their descend- 
ants have become assimilated just 
as the Irish-Americans have become 
assimilated in the United States, 
but they still form by far the largest 
part of the Catholic population of 
Great Britain, and the immigration 
of young Irish men and women still 
continues on a much larger scale 
than it does nowadays to the United 
States. But one remarkable result 
has been that the Catholic popula- 
tion of Great Britain is still concen- 
trated, to an overwhelming extent 
until the outbreak of the present 
war, in the crowded cities and ship- 
ping centers where the Irish immi- 
grants found employment and 
gradually established flourishing 
centers of Catholic life. 


When war came in September 
it was decided that the children 
should be evacuated into more re- 
mote areas, not only from London 
but from all the principal seaports 
which were likely to be bombarded 
from the air, and from all the prin- 
cipal centers of war industry. Every 
one of these crowded districts in 
which the Catholics have been con- 
gregated for the past hundred years 
was obviously vulnerable and likely 
to be attacked, and the children and 
their mothers were accordingly 
evacuated wholesale as soon as war 
seemed certain. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the problems that 
this sudden evacuation has pro- 
duced for the Church in Great 
Britain. The children were nat- 
urally sent from the cities into the 
countryside—into small villages or 
little towns—and there was com- 
pulsory billeting among the local 
inhabitants. The schoolteachers 
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went with them and have had to 
make whatever arrangements they 
can for keeping them together and 
teaching them as far as possible in 
whatever buildings could be used. 
The same problem has, of course, 
affected all Churches; but the 
Church of England has some sort 
of local school almost everywhere, 
and the Nonconformist schools are 
fairly evenly distributed through- 
out the country. What the Catho- 
lic Church had to face was the sud- 
den organized exodus of Catholic 
children from a few crowded areas 
in which large Catholic schools had 
been built at great expense and sac- 
rifice, to places where no Catholic 
schools existed and where even 
priests were very few. And where- 
as most other parents nowadays 
care little about religious teaching, 
Catholics have been faced in many 
cases with the necessity of leaving 
their children to share instruction 
with children of all creeds or none. 
Moreover, most of their children 
have been billeted in homes where 
Catholic practice is unknown. In 
most cases they live with people 
who practice no religion; but in 
some cases they have been expected 
to attend services in non-Catholic 
churches with the people who have 
to house them, and who complain, 
not unnaturally, that they cannot 
leave the children unattended at 
home while they go to church them- 
selves. 

It is no secret that the evacua- 
tion scheme has to a considerable 
extent broken down already. Many 
of the mothers have returned to the 
cities and taken the children with 
them. In some places the majority 
have gone back; but taking the 
country as a whole less than half 
have returned, and the Government 
is still urging parents most strongly 
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to keep the children in safety. The 
complete absence of air raids dur- 
ing the first months of the war has 
encouraged many parents to go 
back. Young wives naturally wish 
to rejoin their husbands; and even 
under the greatest pressure of dan- 
ger the evacuation scheme would 
have imposed an appalling strain 
both on those who have left their 
homes and upon those who have 
had to accept strangers in their 
houses as permanent guests. At the 
time of writing air raids have be- 
gun to some extent; but experience 
has already shown them to be much 
less formidable than was expected. 
The anti-aircraft defenses have been 
immensely strengthened and devel- 
oped since war began, and the long 
pause has added greatly to the dif- 
ficulties in the- way of bombing 
raids on a really large scale. There 
has been a growing reaction in pub- 
lic opinion against the excess of 
caution which was enforced at the 
outset of war. The inconvenience 
and dislocation caused by the dis- 
persal of Government offices and of 
commercial staffs has led to a de- 
mand for restoring centralization in 
the interests of national efficiency. 

Nevertheless it seems extremely 
unlikely that the evacuation scheme 
will be abandoned, although it will 
probably be modified or relaxed 
very considerably. It is generally 
agreed that the precaution was 
necessary, owing to the inade- 
quate organization of anti-aircraft 
defenses when war broke out, and 
also because there had been grounds 
for expecting that massed attacks 
by German bombers would have 
been attempted, which might have 
caused appalling destruction and 
loss of life, even if poison gas were 
not used. Those fears have almost 
vanished; but normal life in the 
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cities has been very much disor- 
ganized by the necessity for abso- 
lute darkness between dusk and 
dawn. In winter time, with com- 
pletely darkened streets, children 
would have to be kept in their 
homes for so many hours of every 
day that discipline would become 
impossible. Moreover life in the 
cities has developed new dangers 
from traffic after dark. It is now 
taken for granted that no driver 
can even see a pedestrian on the 
road in front of him. The street 
casualties from air raid precautions 
are already very numerous, and 
they would be far more so if the 
children all returned. At present, 
however, the education authorities 
have a double problem, because a 
proportion of the children never left 
their homes in the beginning when 
the evacuation arrangements were 
available, and now many more have 
come back. Obviously something 
must be done to provide for con- 
tinuing their education, although 
the schoolteachers have all depart- 
ed to accompany those who were 
sent away. A compromise will pre- 
sumably be made, to provide schools 
at home as well as in the safety 
areas. But for the Catholic schools, 
such duplication involves further 
difficulties as there are not nearly 
enough Catholic teachers to edu- 
cate the children in two places; and 
the smaller numbers at home will 
have to amalgamate if they are to 
be numerous enough to justify the 
reopening of even some schools in 
the cities. 


But the continuing black-out in 
cities is by no means the only rea- 
son to prevent a general return of 
the children, even if the risk of air 


raids were to be ignored. Immeas- 
urable changes have occurred since 
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war began, and it is quite clear that 
things will never be the same again. 
In comparison with the last war, 
the transformation has been almost 
incredibly rapid. It is not only the 
children and their mothers who 
have gone away. War had been 
likely for so long that all sorts of 
organizations had been prepared be- 
fore it began which were ready for 
mobilization in emergency. In the 
last war, for instance, it was years 
before the various women’s organ- 
izations were recruited in a big way. 
But this time there were tens of 
thousands of trained nurses who 
had to report immediately for duty 
in emergency hospitals. These hos- 
pitals have had no casualties to deal 
with, but they have been fully 
staffed in all parts of the country. 
The Women’s Land Army was al- 
ready in existence and thousands 
more went off immediately to un- 
dergo courses of training in agricul- 
ture. The Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps, which provides all 
manner of services from lorry- 
driving to cooking or secretarial 
work, came back to life. So also 
did the Women’s Auxiliary Section 
of the Air Force. 

Men were, of course, called up for 
duties on a much wider scale. The 
Territorial Army, which normally 
assembles for a few weeks’ camp 
training in the summer months, 
was immediately put on a war foot- 
ing. Shops, stores, banks, offices, 
all found that a proportion of their 
young men had been mobilized dur- 
ing the week end. Other war re- 
serves, such as the Emergency Re- 
serve of Officers, were similarly 
called up. Great numbers of ex- 
servicemen in the regular reserve 
returned to the fighting services. 
But in addition to this widespread 
mobilization of men and women, 
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there was the sudden transference 
of civil servants and businesses 
from the cities to the new premises 
they had arranged to occupy in case 
of emergency. Hotels, schools, 
empty houses, were commandeered 
or rented all over the country, and 
the general decentralization of of- 
fices and staffs began at once. And 
while all this sudden activity was in 
progress and the cities were being 
emptied into the countryside or the 
smaller towns, there was the fur- 
ther exodus of hundreds of thou- 
sands of elderly or unoccupied peo- 
ple who decided to escape from the 
restrictions and unpleasantness of 
city life under black-out conditions, 
and moved out to stay in seaside 
or country towns or in pleasant vil- 
lages until they could see what hap- 
pened after war began. There were 
no air raids at the outset, but there 
were fairly frequent air raid warn- 
ings, either through false alarms or 
short circuits in the signaling appa- 
ratus or because the attempted raid 
was beaten off. And the discom- 
fort and alarm which these air raid 
warnings caused convinced many 
people who were free to go that life 
would be less harassing elsewhere. 

It is probable indeed that the 
number of adults who for one cause 
or another have left their former 
place of residence is larger than the 
number of evacuated children. The 
homes of very many of the evacu- 
ated children have in fact been 
closed down for the duration of the 
war. Another complication, with 
immeasurable reactions, arises also 
through unemployment resulting 
from the war. The small shop- 
keeping class, for instance, has been 
very severely hit in the areas which 
have been evacuated. The luxury 
trades, and the people to whom they 
normally give employment, have 
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been very much affected. Big pub- 
lic companies, such as those which 
supply light or transport in the 
cities, have suffered huge reductions 
in their revenue, and have had to 
discharge many employees. The 
rationing of gasoline and the drastic 
regulation of vehicle lights after 
dark have caused much unemploy- 
ment in garages and in the sales de- 
partments of the motor industry. 
With remarkable speed, various in- 
dustries are being converted to 
work for the army and air force 
and munitions. But temporary un- 
employment has affected many hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers who 
cannot yet obtain new employment; 
and the diminution of trade in the 
cities has brought very altered con- 
ditions for many others. 

Meanwhile their children are in 
safer places, being cared for under 
Government auspices and in par- 
ticular cases their parents are not 
even obliged to pay the cost of their 
billeting in other people’s homes. 
There must be a very large propor- 
tion of cases in which the children 
could not now be sent home, even 
if the evacuation scheme were can- 
celled altogether. In many cases 
also it must be expected that im- 
poverished or neglectful parents 
have been delighted to be free of 
their responsibilities and will do all 
in their power to delay their return. 
The attitude of the children also 
will provide a pretty problem when 
it is all over. The great majority 
of them have come from over- 
crowded streets, where they live in 
squalid blocks of tenements or at 
best in the new housing estates in 
the heart of the cities. Sanitation 
and cleanliness may receive more 
attention than formerly, but in the 
industrial cities playgrounds hardly 
exist and children still have to 
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amuse themselves in courtyards or 
on staircases. From such surround- 
ings they have been transported sud- 
denly by a benevolent Government 
to spend long months in the coun- 
tryside, with fields and country 
lanes and the outdoor amusements 
and occupations that all children 
love. 

Their luck may have varied in 
their billets, but many of them 
have been living in extremely com- 
fortable houses where they have 
been fed and clothed on a scale 
which exceeds the modest weekly 
allowance paid for each child b: 
the Government. The change may 
have been abrupt and unwelcome at 
first. The absence of cinemas and 
fried-fish shops and of bags of 
cheap sweets was a grievance which 
made many parents insist on bring- 
ing their children home. But in a 
short time every healthy child pre- 
fers life in the country or by the 
seaside to being huddled in a grimy 
slum. And sooner or later the prob- 
lem of their return will have to be 
faced. Separation from their chil- 
dren has been hard enough for most 
parents in any case; but their re- 
turn in a dissatisfied and disillu- 
sioned temper will be worse than 
all. An immense social problem 
has been created by this evacuation 
scheme, and there has not been 
time even to attempt a solution for 
dealing with its consequences. 
Meanwhile there has been a chorus 
of dismay at the discovery that 
some of the evacuated. children 
were not only dirty but verminous 
and that many of them have no 
sense whatever of discipline or ordi- 
nary self-restraint. 

It would be far from the truth 
to assume that the Catholic chil- 
dren, who form an unusually high 
proportion of the evacuated, are all 
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models of good behavior and gentle 
contentment. On the whole, the ex- 
periment has worked far better than 
could have been expected by any- 
body who considered all the possi- 
bilities of friction and discontent. 
And a vast amount of energy and 
care has been spent, particularly 
by the schoolteachers, in trying to 
overcome difficulties and to produce 
fairly normal conditions. But apart 
from present difficulties two main 
problems clearly emerge. One is 
the certainty that most children will 
hate having to go back to poverty 
in the cities, which has so much 
less to mitigate it than poverty in 
the country. The other is the prob- 
ability that, when the war is over, 
the cities will not be able to absorb 
all the people who found employ- 
ment there before and that other 
forms of occupation will have to be 
found for large numbers of people 
in new places. 

In regard to both these problems 
the Church has surely a large part 
to play. The Back to the Land 
movement has received sympathetic 
support on all sides among Catho- 
lics in Great Britain, and various 
experiments have been tried but 
without success. Much more suc- 
cessful has been the constructive 
work in training for agriculture 
which has been accomplished by 
the Salesians and other religious 
orders and by Catholic societies 
such as the Southwark Crusade of 
Rescue. The other side of the pic- 
ture, in revolt against the degrada- 
tion and poverty of overcrowding in 
the cities, was a favorite theme of 
Cardinal Manning, with his hatred 
of grinding poverty and his insist- 
ence upon the dignity and rights of 
labor. Sooner or later big schemes 
will have to be evolved in England 
to provide alternative employment 
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for the children who have been re- 
moved from the cities and educated 
in healthier surroundings. In the 
preparation of such schemes Catho- 
lics should be intimately and ener- 
getically concerned. 


For the Church itself this wide- 
spread dispersion from the cities— 
not only of the children but of 
adults—offers an unprecedented 
opportunity for opening new mis- 
sions in the very wide areas where 
it has hitherto made so little head- 
way. The story of the Catholic re- 
vival in Great Britain—which has 
become one of the really vital fac- 
tors in Catholic expansion during 
the past hundred years—has been 
a sequence of such unexpected 
phases. The first phase was in the 
wars against France, when Catho- 
lies were admitted to the fighting 
services in spite of the prohibitions 
in the penal laws against their 
carrying arms. Wherever the Brit- 
ish army went, from Wellington’s 
day onwards, Catholic soldiers were 
numerous and religious facilities 
had to be provided for them. Some 
years ago a friend of mine took 
great pains to compile a list of all 
the churches dedicated to St. Pat- 
rick throughout the world. We 
were surprised to discover the exist- 
ence of so many in India, but the 
explanation was obvious. They are 
nearly all in military centers where 
Irish regiments had been stationed. 
Today the Irish regiments have 
been disbanded, but the churches 
remain. And even in England there 
are military churches now which 
were built for the same purpose, 
with grants from the War Office. 

Another early phase in the Catho- 
lic revival was the sudden influx of 
refugees from France, including 
large numbers of priests and nuns, 


during the French Revolution. 
Many of them established centers in 
England which have endured and 
sent out offshoots to other countries 
as well as to other parts of England. 
The Oxford Movement was another 
important phase, but even this 
movement, which raised such 
hopes of a general return of the 
Church of England to the Catholic 
faith, produced nothing like such 
large results as the Irish immigra- 
tion after the great famine. One 
cause after another has contributed 
in some such unlikely way, as for 
instance the wholesale eviction of 
religious orders from France in the 
early years of this century, which 
resulted in many more religious 
foundations in England. And it 
may be now that yet another acci- 
dent, in this general dispersal of 
the cities where the Catholic com- 
munity has been so strongly estab- 
lished, will be the means of extend- 
ing the Church far more widely 
through the country. 

The late Bishop Ward, who was 
a very typical Englishman with no 
natural inclination to appreciate the 
Irish contribution to the Catholic 
revival, described in one of his 
monumental volumes on the 
Church’s history in England, how 
the Irish immigration after the 
great famine had for the first time 
made it possible to build churches 
and schools “from the pennies of 
the poor.” Progress in building 
had until then depended upon the 
occasional generosity of local land- 
owners or rich men and women; 
and to this day the same conditions 
prevail in most parts of England, as 
they probably do in all other coun- 
tries. A bishop of long experience 
said to me once that he believed 
more than half the churches in 
England had been built by the gen- 





erosity of converts; and that has 
usually been almost the only hope 
in most dioceses where the Catho- 
lics are few and thinly scattered. 
But the sudden arrival of large 
numbers of Catholics brings new 
opportunities which are far greater 
today than they were in the years 
of the Irish immigration. The Irish 
refugees were entirely without re- 
sources for years after their arrival. 
They were also without priests and 
without buildings of any sort to 
serve as churches and schools. But 
the present breaking up of the 
Catholic congregations in the cities 
is a very different matter. 

Even among the children, quite a 
large proportion come from com- 
fortable or prosperous homes. It 
has been one of the grievances in 
the evacuation scheme that parents 
arrive at week ends in expensive 
motor cars to visit their children 
and expect to have the use of the 
family sitting-room while they are 
obviously much more affluent than 
the household which has had to 
provide a home for them. But even 
among the poor children, especially 
those from the North where the 
Catholic schools are most loyally 
supported, it should not be impos- 
sible to collect small weekly sub- 
scriptions, as they do at home, to 
provide for a priest and a school. 
But it is among the adults who have 
moved to new districts that re- 
sources for new churches could be 
most hopefully expected. Whole 
colleges—even the whole of Lon- 
don University—have been moved 
into temporary quarters. There 
must be many members of the 
teaching and administrative staffs 
as well as students who could help 
to organize centers where Mass 
could be said or to provide better 
endowment for the small missions 
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which often have to serve very ex- 
tensive districts. And there must 
be many elderly Catholics of com- 
fortable means who have decided to 
“live in the country” for the time 
being instead of remaining in the 
town houses or flats where they 
have been living within easy reach 
of some fashionable city church. 
Moreover, the supply of priests to- 
day is incomparably different from 
the conditions of a hundred years 
ago. When Cardinal Wiseman had 
to provide for that overwhelming 
influx of Irish refugees, he had to 
rely partly on foreign priests like 
Father Dominic Barberi, the Italian 
Passionist who received Newman 
into the Church. Father Dominic 
had taught himself English before 
he came on the mission to which he 
had pledged himself in his youth 
as a lay brother in Italy. But his 
fellow workers were worthy Ital- 


ians who could scarcely make 
themselves understood in English. 
Other countries contributed priests 
also, but the majority came over 
from Ireland to work among their 


own people. They preached in 
market places or at street corners— 
as Wiseman himself did many 
times—because they had nowhere 
else to assemble. But for years the 
supply of priests remained inade- 
quate, and lack of them has been 
or.e of the chief reasons for the slow 
development in so many dioceses 
since then. But the number of 
clergy has grown most remarkably 
in recent years. Since 1914 the 
secular clergy in England and 
Wales have increased from 2,400 to 
3,700, and the regulars from less 
than 1,500 to 2,000; the churches 
and chapels from less than 1,850 to 
over 2,500. The clergy have in- 
creased chiefly in the crowded 
areas, so that a supply exists under 
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present conditions in relation to the 
Catholic population. In the larger 
parishes it has been found possible 
to send one of the priests to accom- 
pany the evacuated children. The 
churches and chapels, on the other 
hand, have increased most in the 
backward districts or dioceses, so 
that many new centers already exist 
which are badly in need of wider 
support and which will be available 
as centers for those who have 
moved there since the war. 

This concentration of Catholic 
population in a few areas, and espe- 
cially in the cities where life is most 
artificial and most exposed to mate- 
rialistic influences, has been one of 
the chief problems of the Church in 
Great Britain during the present 
century. Similar conditions, aris- 
ing likewise from immigration, have 
I believe been characteristic also of 
the Church in the United States. 
Dispersion to some extent occurred 
in England during the years of eco- 
nomic depression after 1929, when 
the Government instituted an In- 
dustrial Transference Board to as- 
sist young men from the depression 
areas to find work in the Midlands 
and in the Greater London area. 
Distinct evidence of its results have 
been traceable in the Catholic Direc- 
tory statistics, which have shown a 
relative decline of Catholic popula- 
tion in South Wales and Tyneside; 
while important new centers, with 
rapidly growing churches and con- 
gregations, have arisen in the new 
areas of industrial expansion. But 
the present war has brought dis- 
persion on a scale which no one had 
foreseen, and which opens up large 
possibilities of Catholic extension. 
The efforts of the clergy have been 
hampered by the necessity of find- 
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ing many chaplains for the army 
and navy and air force. They in 
their own sphere will undoubtedly 
promote many new centers of 
Catholic life, particularly those in 
the air force, which now has so 
many more barracks and training 
centers and airdromes all over 
Great Britain. But the secular 
clergy, heavily reduced in numbers 
by the provision of war chaplains, 
have to bear the double burden of 
maintaining their parishes in full 
activity and also caring for the 
evacuated children. 

There is, however, a large sup- 
ply of priests who can be drawn up- 
on for the new needs of the time, 
in the religious orders who have 
founded so many flourishing com- 
munities in the past thirty or forty 
years. In many.parts of the coun- 
try their assistance has been im- 
mensely helpful in the past, in 
establishing and developing new 
missions. The Benedictines in 
Wales especially and around their 
great monasteries at Downside, 
Ampleforth and Fort Augustus, 
have contributed immensely to 
Catholic extension. The Jesuits 
likewise have for years developed 
flourishing parishes in the North 
and South, and at present they are 
helping to open up undeveloped dis- 
tricts within a radius of their great 
center at Heythrop and in other 
places. Similarly with the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans and other 
orders, new and old. In secluded 
monasteries like Buckfast or Prink- 
nash or Mount St. Bernard, or in 
the famous teaching colleges, the 
Church has a vast reserve of 
strength which can be called upon, 
and is already being utilized in the 
present crisis. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


N? matter what we may think 
about war, there is one thing 
that we must all, as Christians, hope 
for and pray for: that God, Who 
“writes straight with crooked lines,” 
may bring forth from the present a 
future in which the possibility of a 
truly Christian order shall not be so 
remote. We are in the depth of a 
tragic dialectic. Superficially, it is 
the clash of rival countries and rival 
ideologies. But let us make no mis- 
take. The deepest dialectic is that 
which is taking place, not between 
the nations, but in the nations: the 
dialectic in which Christians, in 
whatever country they may be, are 
groping slowly, and perhaps blind- 
ly, towards a new birth. In that 
flux and turmoil we need, under 
God, the help of both types, both 
elements, static and dynamic. We 
need, if our world is doomed to 
crumble, the help of those who will 
cling fast to the structure of law, 
to the established ways, to the ac- 
cepted standards, lest we find our- 
selves deprived of them and left in 
chaos. But we need equally the help 
of those whose eyes are on the dis- 
tant hills; who cannot labour for 
the present as the present would 
have them do, because they are 
labouring for the future; who see 
perhaps, for that very reason, more 
clearly the possibilities for good 
and for evil in the order that is to 
come; and who determined that the 
new Christendom shall be a Chris- 


tendom nearer to the heart of Christ 
than was the old, are giving all the 
labour and the pain of their spirit, 
as their conscience prompts them, 
to the service of the Light. 


—Genatp Vann, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), January. 


The loss of . . . faith is respon- 
sible for our spiritual depression 
which, in turn, affects the material 
and the social sphere. Without the 


spiritual depression man could rise 
above any conceivable material or 


social depression. Man, confident 
of his divine destiny, can never be 
utterly frustrated; he can never be 
wholly the plaything of economic or 
political dictators. Even in slavery 
he can worship his God in his heart 
and look forward to the freedom of 
the Sons of God in Heaven. When 
man values himself by his divine re- 
lationship, he has within his own 
soul a sure safeguard of his free- 
dom and security in any order even 
on earth. When he loses this con- 
sciousness of his value, he is lost 
even in the world, he has no argu- 
ment against his oppressors, except 
force. 


—Geronce SYLVESTER VIERECK, 
Abroad, Winter, 1940. 


in Books 


It is not to be supposed that his 
[Galileo’s] opponents were either 
ignorant or malicious, or even 
mainly self-seeking. On the con- 
trary, many of the great dignitaries 
of the Church, for example, had ex- 
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cellent scientific minds and wide in- 
formation. They were genuinely 
and profoundly interested in specu- 
lative research. The lay aristocracy 
also contained gifted amateurs of 
science. Galileo had a hearing from 
the most intelligent and instructed 
members of the most highly edu- 
cated society then existent... . 
What must be borne in mind, in- 
sisted upon, is that Galileo’s judges 
actually had the apparent evidence 
on their side to an overwhelming 
degree, and irrefutable logic pro- 
ceeding from it. Their case rested 
upon the simple physical existence 
of humanity, since man is a moral 
being first, last and always. In 
practical affairs, the consequence of 
denying moral values was already 
obvious, with a Machiavelli as the 
advocate of a Borgia. Carried on 
for no great while, it meant the sui- 
cide of humanity. But even this is 
not the main point. The vital fact 


is that humanity clearly owes its 


origin to a spiritual principle. That 
is the prerequisite. . . . Since Gali- 
leo’s theories seemed to posit a 
strictly material universe, they 
must be erroneous. Science itself 
depends upon the spiritual concept 
of truth. Galileo’s appeal to truth, 
paradoxically, appeared to disprove 
his discoveries. Such was the sense 
of the verdict. 


—tIsapex Paterson, reviewing Zso.r pe Har- 
sanyi’s The Star-Gazer, in the New York 
Herald Tribune Books, February 4th. 


The fact which seems to have 
escaped adequate analysis is that 
modern war extends as far in time 
as it does in space—that it reaches 
out into the future even farther 
than over land and sea, and de- 
stroys the prosperity of years to 
come as well as of those gone by. 
When the world of modern business 
goes to war it mobilizes the forces 
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of credit at the same time that it 
mobilizes the army and the navy. 
In the stress of such times the fu- 
ture seems illimitable, or at least it 
offers the chance to multiply many 
times over the capacities of any 
given moment. These potentialities 
of the future are sucked into the 
maelstrom of destruction, and this 
entails a much greater loss than 
that resulting from the actual de- 
struction by contending armies. 
Warring nations mortgage their fu- 
ture during the period of fighting, 
and if the fighting continues the 
mortgage must be rewritten time 
and again, until every last item of 
possible recovery is thrown into the 


crucible. 
—James T. SHorwe.t, What Germany Forgot. 


Six months ago I was laid up with 
an injury, and from my hospital 
bed I heard expounded, by fellow- 
Catholics, doctrinal errors as seri- 
ous as any held by Protestants... . 
Euthanasia found Catholics to de- 
fend it, so too did birth control and 
divorce. And though one would 
think that these two practices had 
been preached against by church- 
men from platform, pulpit and 
printed page often enough to make 
the Church’s dicta absolutely clear, 
there are yet “practicing” Catholics 
who can say, apparently with clear 
conscience, that they believe divorce 
obtainable in the Church (if you 
know the right people or have 
enough money), and that certain 
noted priests have openly favored 
mechanical birth control. . . . The 
Catholic war for understanding is 
being waged against ignorance and 
misinformation, and if much of that 
misinformation flows from our own 
ranks, it is well to know it... . I 
do not know how these Catholics 
arrived at their weird and faulty 
conclusions, but I do know that the 
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lies they peddle, however inno- 
cently, are more formidable ene- 
mies of the Faith than the inven- 
tions of malicious detractors out- 
side the Church. 


—Baooxe Hitarny Stewaat, in America, Janu- 
ary 27th. 


The appointment of Myron C. 
Taylor as ambassador to the Holy 
See is a recognition on the part of 
the President of the eminent posi- 
tion of the Holy Father as a moral 
leader in world affairs. No one else 
in the Christian world has any 
comparable position. His Holiness 
is spiritual head of more than one- 
half of all the people on this earth 
who are of the Christian faith. He 
has the ear of the nations of the 
earth as no other Christian leader 
has. His profound interest in 
world peace is not questioned... . 
There is not the smallest reason to 
be afraid of the Pope. . . this is 
neither the time nor the place for 
petty sectarian jealousies. ... If we 
were more Christian and less sec- 
tarian this would be a better and 
easier world to keep the peace in. 
For centuries the Christians and 
Mohammedans were at war. For 
centuries they have been at peace. 
It is the world’s worst tragedy that 
Christians can’t find some way to 
forgive each other. 


—Tnomas Lomax Hunter, in the Times- 
Dispatch (Richmond, Va.), February ist. 


The censorship of our mails [by 
the British], the leisurely and (to 
us) expensive search of our ships 
for contraband, the forcing of our 
vessels into belligerent ports (which 
the neutrality Act forbids them to 
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enter), the British boycott of Ameri- 
can tobacco, apples and other prod- 
ucts, the navicert nuisance — these 
things in cumulation constitute an 
intolerable affront to our rights. 
What can we do about it if England 
persists in the face of our protests? 
The most unlettered cockney in 
London knows one thing we could 
do about it if worse came to worst. 
We could put a brake on those air- 
plane shipments. And we could do 
it very simply and quietly. It is 
probably only a coincidence, but 
just yesterday the White House 
revealed that the President had ap- 
pointed a committee, headed by Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, to co-ordinate 
foreign purchases in this country so 
that they will not interfere with 
our own defense expansion. A nod 
from that committee to an airplane 
manufacturer, and a British order 
would be turned down or deferred. 
Few Americans would relish any 
such drastic retaliation against Eng- 
land’s infringement of our rights. 
Milder measures can be invoked. 
But England will be wise not to pre- 
sume too much on American toler- 


ance. 
—New York World-Telegram, January 24th. 


The use of the sea and air is com- 
mon to all; neither can a title to the 
ocean belong to any people or pri- 
vate persons, forasmuch as neither 
nature nor public use and custom 


permit any possession thereof. 
—Fuizanern, Queen of England, to the Span- 
ish Ambassador (1580). 


Rule Britannia! Britannia rules 
the waves! 


—James Tuomson, Alfred (1740). 





UNDER BRITISH RULE 


A Study in “Benevolent” Imperialism 


By JAMES McCAWLEY 


— is possible, and even prob- 
able, that we shall awaken to- 
morrow to learn that India has 
taken the first steps in a revolt 
against British rule.” The words 
are those of H. N. Brailsford, promi- 
nent English journalist. The writer 
found them more than interesting, 
because six months ago while on a 
voyage to Europe he was warned by 
a young Hindu teacher, that India 
was likely to follow the example of 
Ireland, and seize the opportunity 
to revolt against a war-embarrassed 
Britain. 

Gandhi, although uncompromis- 
ingly opposed to Britain’s declared 
intention to “enter into consulta- 
tions” with India after the present 
war, has expressed a desire not to 
embarrass the British Government. 
However he can depend upon Hitler 
and Stalin to broadcast to the world 
every grievance uttered by Indian 
Nationalists. 4 

Once before, India lent its armed 
aid to Britain on the promise that 
after the war, India would be 
granted the fullest measure of self- 
government. The arrival of the In- 
dian Expeditionary Force in France 
in September, 1914, was said by Sir 
James Wilcocks, to have saved the 
Allies from a crushing defeat at the 
beginning of the Great War. 

Yet in 1919, while Europe was be- 
ing carved up to give small nations 
such as Czecho-Slovakia the boon of 
self - government, new repressive 
laws were introduced into India, 
which led to the tragedy of Am- 


ritsar in which three hundred 
members of an unarmed mob, all 
pledged to non-violence, were shot 
and beaten to death by General 
Dyer’s soldiers. 

Indians know that the promise of 
self-government for India is one 
which British conservatives exploit 
for home consumption, to resolve 
the doubts of British labor which 
has become increasingly uneasy 
about official British policy in India. 
On his last visit to Britain, Gandhi 
was alarmed by a mob of Lanca- 
shire mill workers who tore him out 
of a railroad carriage—but the ac- 
tion was one dictated by affection. 
The little Indian was thrust upon 
the shoulders of husky mill hands 
and borne in a triumphal procession 
through streets lined by cheering 
spectators. 

The attitude of British conserva- 
tives, never expressed in public, is 
that of Lord Birkenhead—the same 
Birkenhead who threatened to arm 
Ulster if Ireland was granted self- 
rule—who wrote to Lord Reading, 
Viceroy of India, “to me it is frank- 
ly inconceivable that India would 
ever be fit for Dominion self-gov- 
ernment.” 

How has India fared under Brit- 
ish rule? Let’s ask the Indians. 
“India today is the poorest country 
in the world. Her hours of work, 
wages, and conditions of labor are 
worse than they were in Britain 
in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. After more than 
a hundred and fifty years of British 
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rule, labor legislation in India is 
still in its primitive state. 

“And such small progress as has 
been made is due to Indian and not 
British initiative. Only ten per cent 
of our people can read or write. 
Our average age is twenty-three. 
Four hundred out of every thou- 
sand children born, die in their first 
year. The average income of the 
Indian per day is not more than a 
penny. The vast majority of my 
countrymen are on the brink of 
starvation.” 

The above quotation is from an 
article by Mr. S. S. Satumurti, chief 
whip of the National Congress Party 
in the Madras Legislature, a gradu- 
ate of Madras University, and a 
recognized authority on Indian poli- 
tics. Being an Indian, Mr. Satu- 
murti’s indictment may be charged 
as being loaded with personal and 
national prejudices. Let’s examine 
some English authorities. Writ- 
ing on the burden of government 
assessments, Sir William Hunter, 
K.C.S.L., the Historian of India, in 
the Viceroy’s Council, in 1883, 
stated: “The Government’s assess- 
ments does not leave enough food 
to the cultivator for the support of 
himself and his family throughout 
the year.” 

Twenty-one years later, Herbert 
Samuel, in his volume, Indian Life, 
comments, “There is no more pa- 
thetic figure in the British Empire 
than the Indian peasant. His mas- 
ters have been ever unjust to him. 
He is ground down until everything 
has been expressed except the mar- 
row of his bones.’” 

Mr. G. Rodgers, Indian Civil Serv- 
ant and Member of the Bombay 
Council, wrote to the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India, as follows: 
“In the eleven years from 1879-80 
to 1889-90 there were sold by auc- 
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tion for the collection of land reve- 
nue, the occupancy rights (leases) 
of 1,964,364 acres of iand held by 
840,713 defaulters, in addition to 
personal property of the value 


of 2,965,081 rupees. Of the total, 
1,174,143 acres had to be bought in 
on the part of the Government for 
the want of bidders, that is to say, 
very nearly 60 per cent of the land 
supposed to be fairly and equitably 
assessed could not find purchasers, 
and only the balance of 779,142 
acres was sold. 

“The evils of the Mahratta farm- 
ing system have been pointed out 
in my book, History of the Bombay 
Land Revenue, but I doubt if that 
system at its worst could have 
shown a spectacle as that of nearly 
850,000 ryots (heads of families) in 
the course of eleven years sold out 
of about 1,900,000 acres of land.” 

Reduced to their simplest dimen- 
sions those figures. mean that in less 
than a decade ten per cent of the 
entire agricultural population of the 
Madras Presidency was sold out of 
house and home. Not only were 
their farms brought into auction 
but their cattle, cooking utensils, 
beds, rude furniture and everything 
but their scanty clothing. 

The last stanza of the British Na- 
tional anthem must be heard with 
conflicting emotions by the edu- 
cated Indian. Slavery still exists in 
India. According to the Census 
Report of 1921, there were in Raj- 
putana and Central India alone 
160,735 slaves. Discussing the plight 
of these slaves Mr. P. L. Chudgar, 
barrister, magistrate and organizer 
of the Indian People’s Movement, 
stated in a volume published in 
1930: “The slaves, Hindu and Mos- 
lem alike, with their wives and chil- 
dren, are owned body and soul by 
the Indian princes. They are al- 
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lowed to possess only the merest 
necessities of existence. They have 
no property and no private rights 
of any description, and in return 
for their life services they are sup- 
plied with food only. 

“The master can give his slaves 
away in gifts; he can force them 
to marry, and he can grant divorces 
at his own will. In Alwar, accord- 
ing to the 1921 Census, there were 
a total of 5,179 slaves. These con- 
ditions exist in spite of so-called 
laws for their abolition.” 

Much of the misery in India can 
be laid at the feet of the slave own- 
ers—the Indian princes, and there 
is no doubt that, but for the assist- 
ance given the princes in curbing 
revolts within their realms, few of 
the rajahs would have survived. 
Indian royalty has been conspicu- 
ous for its absence from the ranks 
of the Indian Nationalists, and for 
a definite reason. Once India is ac- 
corded dominion status the power 
of the rajahs will be curbed or ex- 
tinguished. 

The Indian princes are educated 
at the public expense, the taxes of 
the poor coolies helping to defray 
the fund of $160,000 allocated by 
the India Office for the upkeep of 
the four Princes’ Colleges. No 
entrance examination is required. 
Lesser students in the native uni- 
versities must pass an entrance ex- 
amination reputed to be much more 
severe than the English universities. 

In the colleges the princes spend 
five or six years, and go to Eng- 
land to finish their education. 
“Ranji” the famous Indian cricket- 
er came to England as Prince Ran- 
jitsnhji of Jamnager. He dazzled 
British society at receptions and 
dazzled the world on the cricket 
field — presenting a fascinating Dr. 
Jekyll to England. 
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In India, the Hyde in him was 
apparent. His provinces never had 
a more despotic ruler. The natives 
were imprisoned without trial and 
their property confiscated without 
compensation. He was one of the 
first to import automobiles to India. 
His subjects were forced to build 
special roads to enable “Ranji” to 
drive his auto over his dominion. 

Prince Tukoji Rao of “Nancy Mil- 
ler” fame is another sample of In- 
dian royalty. One flagrant exploit 
cost him his throne but when an 
Indian prince abdicates, whether or 
not of his own volition, he retires 
on a respectable pension. Rao’s was 
a quarter of a million dollars an- 
nually. This compares nicely with 
the average annual income of one 
of his subjects—$17.60. When a 
prince gets into a compromising 
position abdication generally fol- 
lows. It is interesting to note that 
there is scarcely a state in India in 
which a deposition has not taken 
place at least once in three genera- 
tions. 

The Nizam of Hyderbad is re- 
puted to be the richest man in the 
world, with a personal fortune of 
a half-billion dollars in gold, two 
billions in jewels and an annual in- 
come of $50,000,000. His subjects 
earn an average of five cents per 
day. 

Thomas Johnston, Civil Chief of 
Air Raid Precautions Administra- 
tion in Scotland, spent a year in 
India in 1926, collecting data on 
Indian labor. “As for the British 
miner,” wrote Johnston, “he has 
lost his Indian coal market for ever. 
Coal produced today at less than 
six rupees (two dollars) per ton at 
the pithead, will hold the market 
against British coal. .. . What we 
have at least to do is to ensure that 
the competition with British coal 
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shall be on fair, and not on slave 
terms. If the status of the British 
collier is to be fixed by the standard 
of the Santhal rat-eater with his 
four shillings a week [one dollar] 
then God help us all.” 

In referring to the Santhal rat- 
eater Mr. Johnston was alluding to 
the known practices of the colliers 
in the Jheria coal field. In this re- 
gion the miners go into the paddy 
fields as soon as the rice harvest is 
over, and dig out from the ground 
the stores of rice that the rats have 
laid by for the winter. The same 
miners are not averse to eating the 
rats and small snakes which plenti- 
fully sprinkle the rice fields. 

Johnston charged that there were 
60,000 women working under 
ground in the mines. This charge 
was substantiated in the report of 
the Mines Inspector for India in 
1921, which also disclosed that 
there were at that time 8,548 chil- 
dren under twelve years of age in 
the mines—children in age, but men 
and women in industrial experience 
and some of them married. 

According to the same report the 
average wage earned by a miner 
was three rupees, six annas or a 
little over a dollar per week—and 
this princely sum for a week of 54 
hours. Usually the miners’ wives 
work with them as drawers with 
an average wage of three rupees, 
giving husband and wife a com- 
bined weekly wage of $2.25. Here 
are the figures for five coal fields in 
1926. 


Weekly 
Wages 
$1.25 
1.08 
2.43 
1.00 
0.65 


Hours 


Raniganj 
Punjab 
Peach Valley 
Madras 
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Notice in the above table that 
wages in the Punjab are almost 
double that of Jheria, and more 
than double the average of any oth- 
er field. There is a significant rea- 
son for this. The only trade union 
of colliers in India exists in the 
Punjab. The union has less than 
a thousand members, but has forced 
important concessions from the coal 
owners, principally the banishment 
of women from the mines. Women 
in these mines earned from 43 cents 
to 75 cents per week. 

The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labor in India is an indict- 
ment against imperialism. On 
page 98 of the report appears the 
following: 

“We received a considerable vol- 
ume of evidence in respect to the 
conditions of the tannery workers 
and took occasion to visit a num- 
ber on the outskirts of the chief in- 
dustrial cities. As the handling of 
skins and hides is obnoxious to 
most castes, the workers of this in- 
dustry come largely from the de- 
pressed classes. 

“In every case we were struck by 
the lack of sanitary arrangements 
which make the bulk of such places 
even more offensive than is inevi- 
table from the nature of the indus- 
try. Adequate drainage was absent 
and often the whole earth floor 
space spread over a wide area was 
littered with heaps of evil-smelling 
refuse and sodden with pools of 
filthy water. 

“There were no washing arrange- 
ments and in the majority of cases 
no latrine accommodations. In a 
number of instances the workers 
had no alternative but to eat the 
food they brought along with them 
in the midst of such surroundings. 
Hours were long, often twelve and 
sometimes in excess of twelve, and 
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whereas few women were employed 
in the Madras Presidency children 
of from 8 to 12 years of age, as well 
as older boys were found at work 
in the vats. Their hours sometimes 
exceeded the adults, owing to the 
necessity of performing certain ad- 
ditional tasks such as water carry- 
ing, vat filling, etc., for which they 
receive no additional cash wages, 
but merely two dhotis a year.” 

“We feel,” wrote the commission- 
ers, “that the statutory protection 
of the workers in this industry is 
essential because of the nature of 
the work, and the class of the work- 
ers employed, which from long so- 
cial traditions is peculiarly power- 
less to help itself.” 

Sherwood Eddy in his The New 
World of Labor describes the jute 
mills in Bombay, painting a particu- 
larly depressing picture. 

“We visited certain typical jute 
mills near Calcutta. In one we 


found excellent conditions and an 
honest effort for the welfare of its 


workers. In another we found dif- 
ferent conditions. The Indian work- 
ers were driven here by hunger and 
would escape back to their impov- 
erished villages if they could. The 
English were here to make money 
and get out of India as soon they 
could. The mill seemed a veritable 
penal settlement for both. 

“In the light of recent and pres- 
ent profits the wages seem pathetic. 
Unskilled men were receiving four 
shillings and sixpence per week, 
women four shillings, and boys two 
shillings and sixpence. Coolies were 
paid ten pence (20 cents) per day. 
The young European who showed 
us over the factory naively in- 
formed us that they managed ‘to 
break up all the unions’ which the 
men tried to form to improve their 
miserable conditions. The European 
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spoke with contempt of the work- 
ers saying ‘they have to be driv- 
Gr oes 

“There lies a baby of one of the 
working mothers asleep on the 
floor in the din and dust. What 
chance will this child have of life? 
It may grow up to aspire to earn a 
dollar a week in the mill. It will 
join the thirty million children and 
youth in India for whom there is 
no school.” 

Eddy charges that the mill he de- 
scribes earned over a five year 
period an average of 250 per cent 
profit. This means that the owners 
and shareholders had their original 
capital returned to them twelve and 
a half times during the five years, 
and still had the original stake in 
the mill. 

Another page of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labor in 
India compares the state of child 
workers in India to the worst fea- 
tures of the child apprenticeship in 
England prior to the first Factory 
Act. “In many cities large numbers 
of young boys are employed for 
long hours and discipline is strict. 
Indeed there is reason to believe 
that corporal punishment and disci- 
plinary measures of a reprehensible 
nature are sometimes used in the 
case of smaller children. 

“Workers as young as five years 
of age may be found in some of 
these places working without ade- 
quate meal hours or weekly rest 
days, and often for ten or twelve 
hours daily, for sums as low as two 
annas in the case of those of the 
tenderest years. The parents are 
in no condition to enquire too close- 
ly into the treatment meted out to 
their children, particularly when it 
is realized that many of the parents 
of these child workers are in debt 
to their employers.” 
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During the past fifteen ycars 
there has been what Americans 
might describe as a building boom 
in England. In a country with a 
population of 45 millions there has 
been an annual construction of 
350,000 residential units in com- 
parison with an American average 
of 50,000 residential units. While 
this construction was going on in 
the mother country, residential 
building in India—a country with 
a population of 350 million, three- 
fourths of the entire British Empire 
and one-sixth of the world — was 
negligible. If there had been any 
attempt to provide decent housing 
for the Indian workers, the build- 
ing industry would have eclipsed 
every other form of industrial ac- 
tivity. The slums which were torn 
down in London and Glasgow to 
make room for new construction 
would have seemed like palaces to 
the Indians. 

If you remember the story of 
Surajah Dowlah and the “Black 
Hole of Calcutta,” compare it with 
the following extract fromthe 
Royal Commission report. “There 
is a large population for whom 
there is no proper housing, and 
these overcrowd the lodging houses 
beyond the licensed limits. A lodg- 
ing house usually consists of a 
single room without windows or 
ventilation openings and with no 
sanitary arrangements. 

“The room is leased on payment 
of a lump sum to a ‘gang maistry’ 
who crowds in as many laborers as 
he can. Each tenant pays two to 
four rupees per month. The com- 
mittee which reported on the Public 
Health of Rangoon in 1926 describes 
a room in which were counted fifty 
persons, although the number al- 
lowed by municipal regulations was 
only nine. Every inch of floor 
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space was occupied by a sleeping 
human being and others were found 
on shelves and bunks along the 
walls. In a number of houses the 
occupants include some women and 
so-called marriage quarters consist 
of a small portion of the room 
screened off with gunny sacks. In- 
terior partitions of different kinds 
have the effect of reducing light and 
ventilation still further. The same 
room may be occupied by two sets 
of tenants, one at night and the 
other during the day.” 


In this article the writer has 
quoted copiously from a number of 
authorities. The reader will per- 
haps question the fact that not a 
single Indian newspaper has been 
quoted. A press censorship has 
been in force in India for a genera- 
tion. In 1932 the Indian Free Press 
Journal was fined $2,250 for taking 


the name of the newspaper too seri- 


ously. They had published the 
somewhat innocuous statement that 
“the provisions of the Emergency 
Ordinances are against all concep- 
tions of law and justice.” 

During the “civil disobedience” 
campaign newspapers were forbid- 
den even to mention the names of 
persons accused, arrested or con- 
victed, even though they printed 
without comment. 

India is twenty times the size of 
England and Scotland, and almost 
as large as Canada. It is the poor- 
est as well as the richest country 
in the world—rich from the point of 
view of the Indian princes and Brit- 
ish investors but poor from that of 
the Indian masses. 

British conservatives fear their 
dividends on a total investment of 
$4,000,000,000 will be sadly re- 
duced should Indians enforce leg- 
islation similar to that secured by 


















English laborists. Such legislation 
has been introduced by the National 
Congress Party. 

Those who honestly believe India 
incapable of self-rule point out the 
fact that India has 45 races, 200 
languages and 2,400 castes includ- 
ing the “untouchables”—plus a re- 
ligious problem in which 75 per 
cent of the 350,000,000 population 
are Hindus and the balance Mos- 
lems. The religious factor has been 
a problem in the 562 princely states 
where the royal governments found 
it useful to keep the natives divided 
and where religious riots were in- 
stigated on much the same lines as 
the industrialists in Belfast, Ire- 
land. 

In the eleven British provinces, 
eight of which were captured by the 
Congress Party at the last election, 
Moslems and Hindus have made 
common cause. As a matter of fact 
the former are represented in the 
party and in the local legislatures 
in a greater proportion than their 
population strength. 


The writer admits quite frankly 
that the foregoing is one-sided and 
that he has deliberately chosen ma- 
terial which shows British adminis- 
tration of India in its worst light. 
He has neglected to comment on the 
admirable features of British rule: 
the measures taken to conquer peri- 
odic famine, to build roads and irri- 
gate barren fields, to rid the coun- 
try of the dreadful scourge of 
plague and not the least to be com- 
mended —the education in civil 
government which has enabled In- 
dian legislators to govern better 
than their teachers. Nor has it 
been recorded that the Congress 
Party—greatest thorn in the flesh 
of British conservatives—was estab- 
lished by an Englishman, just as 
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other Englishmen aided Irish na- 
tionalist sentiment. 

There is little doubt that the ma- 
terial presented here could be used 
—and may be used—as propaganda 
in favor of the dismemberment of 


the British Empire. The choice of 
material has been dictated by the 
knowledge that British conserva- 
tives have made the most of the 
benevolent aspect of their rule in 
India. Without intending to mini- 
mize the achievements of the alien 
civil service in India, the writer be- 
lieves that if the British Empire is 
ever dismembered the blame will be 
shared by the empire’s enemies— 
and Britain’s Tories. 

The extension of British do- 
minions overseas was the result of 
accident rather than design. Like 
previous empires, its expansion was 
attended by bloody incidents which 
blacken the pages of its history. 
Blood has flown within the empire, 
but on the whole the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations has insured 
that a half-billion people out of the 
world’s two billion population will 
not wage war against each other. 

Were the British empire split 
asunder, would the world remain 
more peaceful? No sane person 
could believe that the half-billion 
people freed from the empire would 
be allowed to remain independent 
within their separate dominions. 
The dismemberment of the empire 
would be attended by the same 
chaos which followed the destruc- 
tion of the Roman empire and those 
which preceded it. 

Would India remain independent 
for long after removing the shackles 
of British imperialism? Except for 
a handful of unconquered tribes- 
men on the northwestern frontier, 
Indians are as pacific as the Chi- 
nese, and like the Chinese offer their 
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belligerent neighbors tempting op- 
portunities for exploitation. Ger- 
man, Japanese and Russian propa- 
gandists are co-operating in spread- 
ing hatred of the empire. When 
Britain steps out, their co-operation 
will cease and India will find itself 
under new masters. 

Already the Soviet propagandists 
have incited insurrection on the 
Afghan frontier, while from Berlin 
the voice of Dr. Faroji, “Indian 
guest of the Reich,” travels on the 
air waves exhorting his “brothers to 
join the German banner of free- 
dom.” If India is merely to ex- 
change one form of imperialist rule 
for another, she will scarcely bene- 
fit. The record of the treatment 


accorded native and alien popula- 
tions by Germany, Japan, France, 
Belgium and even the United States 
is not a happy one. 


British rule, 
with all its faults, is preferable to 
most of them and is surpassed only 
by the Dutch. 

International colonial administra- 
tion is badly in need of revision. 
International co-operation in such 
administration on the lines of the 
League of Nations mandate system 
is one of a number of remedies pro- 
posed. At the moment the writer 
is concerned only with the danger 
to world peace —the little of it 
which is left — presented by Brit- 
ain’s reluctance to meet India’s de- 
mands with anything other than in- 
tangible promises. 

One ray of hope for India 
emerges from the fact that the Brit- 
ish censors have not attempted to 
prevent the publication of Indian 
claims and criticism in prominent 
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British newspapers. The Daily 
Herald, organ of the British Labor 
Party, the News Chronicle, organ 
of the Liberal Party, and Reynolds’ 
News, official weekly of the power- 
ful Co-operative Party have at- 
tacked the Government on its In- 
dian policy. Reynolds’ News has 
gone so far as to suggest that the 
Labor Party make India a major 
issue—as a test of Britain’s sincer- 
ity as a nation on which the party 
should be prepared to break the 
party truce and wage the sternest 
fight for democracy in action as 
well as in promises. 

Prominent liberals and laborists 
have presented a petition to the 
British Broadcasting Company— 
which is a propaganda arm of the 
Government—urging the B.B.C. to 
allow Gandhi to address the British 
empire, through its facilities, on 
India’s claims. 

With the memory of the bloody 
guerilla war in Ireland which fol- 
lowed broken promises as a guide to 
Indian policy, it is to be hoped that 
Britain will decide to throw the In- 
dian princes overboard and give 
India dominion status under a fed- 
eral plan covering the eleven prov- 
inces and the principalities. 

As war propaganda this move 
would be taken as proof by the Ger- 
man masses that Britain really has 
discarded the imperialism of Ver- 
sailles; it would unite British labor, 
already critical of Britain’s too gen- 
eral war aims, behind the govern- 
ment; it would be accepted by 
friendly neutrals, including Ireland 
and the United States as a test of 
British sincerity. 








RENUNCIATION 


By MorHer St. JEROME 


MET one running, who a staying hand 
Laid on my breast and bade me stand, 

His urgent finger emphasized each word: 
“Today ... thou knowest?. . . shall be ta’en thy Lord.” 
Swift sorrow took 
My straitened soul; answering I cried— 
“I know ... hold thou thy peace!” I could not brook 
That any probe my anguish and my pride. 


He passed . . . but on his haste 

Another herald pressed, 

And on my arm a touch arresting placed. 

“Today” ... he so began . . . within my breast 
Leapt the tumultuous heart . . . “and dost thou know? 
Today He shall be taken from thee?” Sudden anger shook 
My tortured spirit. “Peace! enow!” ... 

But as he went, I marked with downcast look 

Beside the way 

A mourner weep... his garment cowled his head, 
The manner of his face I could not say, 

Only deep eyes burnt on me, as he said... 

“Today ... and dost thou know?” 

My bones became as water, very fear 

Strangled my voice: dumbly I turned to go 

My Lord to seek, when lo! He stood anear. 

Then the pent tide 

Of passion broke all bonds. “I will not leave Thy side 
Nor let Thee go.” ... 

Chill fell the word. ... “It is expedient so... 

Yet, ask a gift”—I, nothing loath, 

“A double portion of Thy Spirit, Lord! 

A portion of Thy double spirit—both!”— 

“I take thee at thy word: 

Thou askest what is hard, but if to see 

All things in Me, 

And Me and Mine 

In all, thou canst attain, the gift is thine.” 


* * * x 


Here, at my feet the bitter water flows— 
Within my hand for bread, a stone: 

Far in the East a glory faintly glows... . 
And He is gone. 
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By SeumMas MacManus 


E Irish all confess the posses- 

sion of many fine qualities, but 
only some of us will admit short- 
comings — of which, nevertheless, 
we have our share. We are sadly 
lacking in foresight. We are lack- 
ing in practicality, in concentration, 
and in perseverance. “The easiest 
way” has, for the Milesian, such 
charm that, far too readily, he 
avoids the hard hill-road—which is 
so often the only road to success. 
Greatest defect of all, we are not 
worshipers of truth: and there are 
peoples on whom, in our grand way, 
we look down upon whose cold word 
is of higher value in the world’s 
market place than the glowing 
promise of an Irishman. 

Yet, once in a while, it has done 
this Tramp’s heart good to run 
across a fellow-countryman pos- 
sessed not only of the shining Irish 
qualities, but also of the shining 
qualities of lesser breeds. 

I have had the good fortune to 
meet several such grand ones—who 
live in my memory. Typical of 
them was one whose acquaintance 

I made in the Livermore Valley of 
California. 

It was in the year after the Great 
Quake that I first met him. In San 
Francisco I had entered a city of 
desolation. No public hall left stand- 
ing in which I could lecture. So 
this spirited people—who, in their 
time of trial, proved that nothing, 
not even one of the most fearful 
earth convulsions that California 
ever knew, with the wildest fire to 
climax it, could down them—ran 


up a marquee that would hold the 
couple of thousand people who, de- 
spite their own despoliation, were 
eager to know how stood old Ire- 
land. Among the very Irish whom 
I talked with after my lecture, one 
especially impressed me—a short, 
sturdily built, bearded man of bet- 
ter than middle age—a man of plain 
aspect, keen-eyed, keen of mind, 
with intense interest in his native 
land. His quietly forceful personal- 
ity, and the deep, warm Irish nature 
which I quickly sensed behind his 
grave exterior, strongly attracted 
me. I went to visit him in his home 
in the Livermore Valley a few days 
later—him, his fine wife, and his 
bright, pleasant, lively family of 
five brave sons and five lovely 
daughters —and with them re- 
mained for some days — enjoying 
their bounteous hospitality, meeting 
the many Donegal exiles, their 
neighbors, who, largely, had colo- 
nized this valley—and touring and 
enjoying the attractive country- 
side. 

Then I got opportunity to know 
more intimately, and, later got to 
learn something of the remarkable 
history of this man. For I was to 
meet him again in later years and 
know still more of James Con- 
cannon. 

James Concannon had great vine- 
yards and an important winery. 
His wines were prized in California; 
and, in particular, the Concannon 
altar wine was respected by clergy 
in the East as well as in the West. 
It was he who had introduced both 
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the grapevine and the wine indus- 
try to the Livermore Valley. The 
founding and building of this en- 
terprise was the culmination of a 
lifetime of remarkable action and 
remarkable progress. Here was a 
cultured gentleman, as well as a 
successful business man, who had 
begun life at the bottom, built his 
success from bedrock—and that the 
rock of Aran, in Galway Bay. 

In Aran, James Concannon had 
grown up, a poor boy with hardly 
any schooling. The very slightest 
smattering of education he got from 
an itinerant teacher, behind a stone 
wall in Aran, on some summer days 
—and on some winter days along 
with neighbor children, in the 


kitchen of his father’s cabin. 
When he had grown to be a lump 
of a buachal and, one day, strolled 
down on the strand of Inishmaan, 
he heard a passenger, dropped from 


the Kilronan boat, announce that 
America’s great Civil War was end- 
ed, and also that Abraham Lincoln 
had been assassinated. James Con- 
cannon said, “I'll go to America.” 
A couple of months later he found 
himself stepping from a big ship 
onto a pier in Boston. There was 
plenty of work to be got in Boston 
then. He saw crowds of his coun- 
trymen laboring on the streets, on 
the wharves, in the warehouses of 
the big city—hard manual labor. 
Some of them, he found, were ten 
and twenty years at the same slav- 
ery—never changing, never rising. 
He said it wasn’t the work for him. 
He searched till he got a job in the 
shop of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company—where he remained till 
he had earned enough to take him 
to Augusta in Maine, where lived his 
Uncle Peadar. Here he got into a 
hotel as bellboy, rose rapidly to be- 
come the hotel manager—and final- 
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ly, was offered a partnership in the 
establishment. 

Indoor life did not agree with 
him. So he refused the fine offer. 
He would give up all the ground 
he had gained in the hotel business 
and start in some outdoor occupa- 
tion. Not in the East, he decided— 
for the East did not seem as pro- 
gressive as he would wish—but in 
the far West, in California, which 
at that time was calling to all am- 
bitious young men who desired a 
fresh field and high prospects. 

But, homesick for a sight of the 
gray rocks of Aran—which, if he 
went to far California, he might 
never more be able to see—he re- 
solved to use up some of the gold 
he had saved, to visit Ireland and 
Aran again before adding to his 
present distance from home the 
breadth of the great American 
continent. 

He brought with him, to his holi- 
day in Ireland, the same driving 
business sense which had so rapidly 
propelled him up the ladder in 
Augusta. Finding, in Aran, a glut 
of potatoes which would be a dead 
loss to the people, he went out on 
the mainland, and there prospecting, 
discovered places where potatoes 
were not plentiful —and to these 
places shipped and sold all the po- 
tatoes that were not needed in the 
Islands, put money in the pockets 
of Aran men, and reimbursed him- 
self for all that his Irish visit had 
withdrawn from his savings. 

When he sailed back to America, 
he went again to Augusta where 
was an Irish cailin after whom his 
heart hankered— Ellen Rowe of 
Castlecomer. He married Ellen and 
with her set out across the conti- 
nent—that they might begin a new 
life in the great West. He first 
tried sheep farming in Oregon— 
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found it too slow, and pushed down 
to the booming town of San Fran- 
cisco, where, for sake of the out- 
door life he began selling books 
from door to door. In bookselling 
he found no quick fortune either. 
He looked around for something 
better. The rubber-stamp business 
had just then been introduced and 
was bounding into nation-wide fa- 
vor. Merchants and professional 
men rejoiced to find the stamp a 
great time-saver in their business, 
and they were calling for fifty vari- 
eties of it to meet every occasion. 
Private persons, too, found that they 
needed rubber-stamps. A rubber- 
stamp fever, in fact, was sweeping 
the country. James Concannon took 
a rubber-stamp agency. He first 
worked the stores and offices of San 
Francisco; and, after too keen 
competition grew up in the city 
field, he toured the surrounding 
towns, where he met with such suc- 
cess that he was encouraged to push 
out over all of northern California 
—and, after that, took for his terri- 
tory the whole Pacific Coast, from 
the Canadian border on the north to 
the Mexican border on the south, 
and from the Rockies to the sea. 
He covered his vast territory by 
train, coach, stage, on horseback, on 
foot, meeting with rare success, and 
fast swelling his savings account. 
James Concannon and Ellen 
Rowe had now a rising family, two 
sons and two daughters, in their 
little home in San Francisco. Con- 
vinced that the city was a poor place 
to rear children, he went out to seek 
a country home. His favor fell on 
the Livermore Valley—where he 
purchased some land with a little 
home, and there installed his wife 
and family. As too many stamp 


men had followed him into big 
territory, and he hated crowding, 
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he now started off to open for him- 
self another virgin field, Mexico,— 
where the rubber-stamp was yet 
unknown. Far and wide, he trav- 
eled the cities of Mexico, learned 
Spanish as he went, made the coun- 
try “rubber-stamp conscious” (in 
American phrase), and himself 
gathered wealth even more quickly 
than he had done in the States. 

All this time he had a deep 
hankering for home life, family life, 
the peace and the rest of his own 
rooftree and his own acre. When 
he had gathered sufficient money to 
warrant it, he returned to Cali- 
fornia, and to Livermore, there to 
practice something that, during his 
Mexican wanderings, he had 
dreamed, plotted, planned. That 
was viticulture. By inquiry, by 
study, through the help of the Uni- 
versity of California, he convinced 
himself that the soil and climate of 
Livermore compared favorably with 
the soil and climate of the best 
wine growing regions of France. 
He made an intensive study of wine- 
growing. Then, from the Bur- 
gundy, Sherry and Sauterne regions 
of France he imported their finest 
grapevine cuttings—and started a 
Livermore vineyard that was to be- 
come famous. 

Many years are needed for a vine- 
yard to grow, to become produc- 
tive and begin to repay its owner. 
Meanwhile, James Concannon must 
be making money. From Aran he 
brought out his brother, Martin, in- 
structed him in winegrowing, and 
left him in charge of the infant 
vineyard, whilst he himself re- 
turned to his Mexican field. It is an 
interesting illustration of the men- 
tal activity of this Aran boy, his 
alertness, his sense of opportunity, 
that he saw and took advantage of 
an opening in Mexico City that 
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nine hundred and ninety-nine other 
men would not have thought of— 
or, if they had thought of it, could 
not have taken advantage of. When 
James Concannon first went to the 
Mexican capital, he found them 
cleaning the city streets in medieval 
fashion, each householder looking 
after the zone in front of his own 
door. Standing on a Mexican street, 
one morning, observing the inhabit- 
ants making efforts, in this fashion, 
to keep their city wholesome, the 
Aran lad turned some thoughts over 
in his mind, then made his way to 
the seat of city government, re- 
quested an interview with the lead- 
ing officials, told them how far be- 
hind the times they were, in one 
thing at least, proposed that they 
give him the concession of sweep- 
ing their streets in a new fashion 
that would give them what they had 
.ever before known, a truly clean 
city. After hearing the arguments, 
they pondered the proposition, and 
finally agreed to break with prece- 
dent and give to the young Irish 
stranger a concession that in a man- 
ner meant the revolutionizing of 
life in the capital city of the Mexi- 
can Republic. 

It is an amusing and almost 
amazing thing to contemplate the 
poor Aran boy telling the Mexican 
capital how to cleanse itself, and 
being requested by the Mexicans to 
have it done. 

But cleaning the streets of the 
picturesque capital of a picturesque 
land did not satisfy the Aran boy’s 
ambitions. At a handsome profit 
he sold the concession to a French 
engineer—who introduced to Mexi- 
co City a scavenger regime—and 
went forward to seek other and 
worthier outlets for his activity. 

James Concannon ever kept in- 
quiring eyes open wherever he 
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went. 


As he had traveled through 
Mexico, he let not the business life 


alone absorb his attention; he 
studied the soil, climate, crops— 
what they grew, what they did not 
grow. And as he had, before, seen 
the possibilities of Livermore for 
winegrowing, he now concluded 
that Mexico should be a winegrow- 
ing country. And he determined to 
make it what it ought to be. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
Porfirio Diaz, the long-time and 
celebrated Dictator of Mexico, 
should now have heard of the Aran 
boy—but it is something to be won- 
dered at that not only had he heard 
of him, but that—as was the fact— 
he knew James Concannon—and es- 
teemed him as a man not only of 
keen mind, but of fine character, 
one whom Mexican business men 
had already come to esteem for his 
singular probity. James Concan- 
non went direct to Diaz with the 
proposition that Mexico be made a 
winegrowing country. Diaz inter- 
estedly hearkened to his report 
about Mexican soil, climate, and 
possibilities—and, after pondering 
the proposition, approved of the 
scheme that his Aran friend put be- 
fore him for introducing wine-cul- 
ture to his realm. And forthwith 
he granted James Concannon the 
concession of supplying proper 
grape cuttings to the Mexican haci- 
endas, and instructing the owners 
how to grow and treat them. Still 
more—and more wonderful—Diaz 
ordered an escort of cavalry to ac- 
company the Aran boy from great 
hacienda to great hacienda through- 
out the country—not merely for his 
protection in lawless Mexico, but 
likewise that the great haciendados, 
and the people, should thereby be 
impressed by the fact that the Aran 
boy’s mission was of such national 
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importance that the President of 
the Republic had commanded the 
army both to protect and to honor 
him! 

For the fulfilling of his contract 
with Mexico, James Concannon put 
a large crew of men to work in his 
Livermore vineyards preparing 
grapevine cuttings for shipment 
through the neighboring Republic. 
He took his brother Martin, who 
had by this time acquired a large 
knowledge of viticulture, from his 
charge in the Livermore vineyard, 
to Mexico, to superintend the plant- 
ing and preparing of the greatest 
vineyard in the country, one that 
was to be a model to all others, that 
of the hacienda, at Celaya, of Sen- 
ator Raigosa, whose daughter was 
married to President Diaz’ son. 

It is worth noting that, for the 
better carrying out of his project of 
making Mexico a _ grape-growing 


country, this efficient man set him- 


self to learn literary Spanish— 
colloquial Mexican Spanish he knew 
-——and to write Spanish pamphlets 
on viticulture!—for the instruction 
and direction of the Mexican grape- 
growers whom he was here creat- 
ing. After the manner of an up-to- 
date gardening manual he had these 
pamphlets illustrated, to show the 
correct manner of planting, prun- 
ing, staking, caring for, and har- 
vesting the vines. 

The Aran boy’s grape industry in 
Mexico, as well as in California, so 
far overshadowed, now, the rubber- 
stamp business, that he could not 
any longer give attention to the lat- 
ter. Back in Ireland he had a very 
much younger brother—rather, half- 
brother—a tow-headed chap known 
in Aran by the name of Tomas Ban 
(the white-headed), whom he had 
some time before ordered to be sent 
to the Jesuit College in Galway City, 
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and of whom he had been lately 
getting complaints that instead of 
applying himself industriously to 
the studies which the college cur- 
riculum called for, he was idling 
away his days stretched in Claddach 
boats, reading Irish folklore, his- 
tory, poetry and every scrap of 
printed Gaelic that he could get 
hands on. James sent for the 
scamp, brought him to the Pacific 
Coast, and set him up in the Mexi- 
can rubber-stamp business. 


Here I may pause to state that 
this boy, continuing the rubber- 
stamp business in Mexico, yet keep- 
ing in closest touch with national 
developments at home in Ireland, 
learned of the starting of the na- 
tional journal, The Shan Van Vocht, 
in Belfast, by two patriotic girls, 
Alice Milligan and Ethna Carbery, 
became one of its earliest subscrib- 
ers, contributors, boosters and 
financial helpers, and one of the 
closest, most valued of the many 
foreign friends of the editors—till 
at length his enthusiasm over the 
nationalizing work of these girls in- 
duced him to leave his business and 
come home for a visit—a visit dur- 
ing which he and the two girls afore- 
mentioned originated Gaelic feise- 
anna (festivals), he supplying the 
funds for the purpose. They came 
to Donegal, and, joined by the 
Gaelic revivalists there, held, in 
Gaelic centers, a succession of fa- 
mous feiseanna, ever memorable 
among the older generation of Done- 
gal Gaels. Money prizes and medals 
—in large part paid for by Tomas 
Ban—vwere given for the best danc- 
ers, best singers, best story-tellers, 
best orators, and a Gaelic drama 
was staged. From these, the first 
of their kind, the idea was at once 
adopted by the Gaelic League, and 














went into regular practice through- 
out Ireland. Tomas Ban, during 
the Donegal circuit, proved himself 
to be such a fine speaker, and mag- 
netic exhorter, that the Belfast girls 
pleaded with him to stay in Ireland, 
and carry the Gaelic ideals to the 
ends of the land. He was too valu- 
able an asset for Gaelic Ireland to 
lose at this juncture. He gave up a 
lucrative business in Mexico, re- 
mained in Ireland, became the first 
Gaelic League Organizer, carried 
the message of the League to every 
corner of Ireland, and everywhere 
founded branches. Tomas _ kin- 
dled the fire in almost every town 
and hamlet of the north, west, 
south, and nursed it to flame—all 
but sacrificing his youth, his 
strength, and his health in the great 
work. 


However, of James Concannon it 
is that we are dealing. This keen- 
sighted and very hard-headed busi- 
ness man, had, strangely, a soft and 
tender Irish heart. When he wrote 
home to his relatives in Aran he 
told them over and over again—in 
letters from Livermore, from Mexi- 
co, from various parts of America 
—that his constant longing for a 
sight of the waves lashing the gray 
rocks of Aran caused in his breast 
a pain that sometimes he thought 
he couldn’t bear. He loved Ireland 
with that deep, quiet devotion found 
in men, who, saying but little, 
would yet sacrifice themselves for 
an ideal. Whether he was at home 
or abroad, he had the /rish World 
come every week to his family, so 
that through its columns they 
might catch the Irish spirit and 
grow up respecting and loving 
their father’s and mother’s land. 
The latchstring of his home was al- 
ways out for all Araners or Ireland- 
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ers who came along. For he loved 


all Irish people. And he dearly 
loved the language. At the rosary 
at night, and in all his prayings, he 
never used a word of English—al- 
ways Gaelic. He yearned to see the 
language revived, and the indus- 
tries revived, and prosperity come 
to the Motherland as well as free- 
dom. When, at Christmas, from 
the Christmas Tree he handed to 
the family and assembled friends 
the gifts that were theirs, he gave, 
with each gift, a Gaelic salute, and, 
to each recipient, in Gaelic paid a 
tribute. 

He re-visited Ireland four times. 
In 1909, he took with him his eldest 
daughter, Mary, that she might 
there be inoculated with Irishism 
and Gaelicism. Arrived in Galway, 
he pointed out to her broken quays, 
tumble-down buildings, grass-grown 
streets—and as she stood consider- 
ing these sad tokens of a decaying 
land, he laid down for her two 
axioms which she could never after- 
ward forget: There can be no beauty 
in a land where cattle replace peo- 
ple, and, There can be no prosperity 
in a land ruled by aliens. 

He was only about sixty years of 
age when he got the stroke that was 
the beginning of the end. Between 
life and death he lay long, Finally 
recovering moderate power of him- 
self, he settled all his affairs with 
man and God, and then announced, 
“I’m going to Ireland.” His alarmed 
family raised strenuous objection to 
a man in his perilous condition dar- 
ing such a journey. To placate 
them he said they could have a good 
doctor’s opinion on the matter. A 
good doctor, consulted, gave his de- 
cision, “If he makes such a journey, 
it will kill him.” James Concannon 
said, “I’m sorry, doctor. But I’ve 
set my heart on seeing Ireland 
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again, and I'll see it no matter what 
the consequences.” The doctor ap- 
peased the frightened family, “He 
has his heart so set on it that it will 
kill him if he does not go.” 

He went to Ireland, visited and 
stayed in his beloved Aran, jour- 
neyed to Dublin to the Oireachtas, 
addressed the gathering—in Gaelic 
of course—and to his joy met and 
conversed with Hyde, Pearse, Grif- 
fifth, Alice Milligan, and other no- 
tables whom he had long reverenced 
from afar—returned to America 
happy, and very soon died. 

He reared his children to follow 
strictly in his own footsteps. And 
as he had never bent his path to 
avoid a difficulty that his con- 
science told him he should face, it 
was hard training for tender chil- 
dren. Never as a boast—because he 
could not be guilty of boasting—but 
as an example for them to follow, 
he frequently quoted to them in- 
stances of how he had met and faced 
sore situations which by a little 
compromise with his conscience he 
could have avoided. Once, in a 
lawless border town he had put 
up for the night at the only hotel, 
a combination hotel, saloon and 
dance hall—resort of all the rough, 
wild and vicious ones for many a 
league across the plains. In the 
evening, reading a book in the lobby 
—an extension of the saloon and 
dance hall—there strode in a wild 
one who was reckoned bad even by 
bad men. The fellow, striding to 
the bar, called with a string of oaths 
for every man present to line up 
and drink at his expense. With lit- 
tle need of compulsion, every man 
present lined up as desired—except 
one, James Concannon. He con- 
tinued his reading. Seeing a de- 
spised book-reader ignore his com- 
mand, the fellow drew from his hips 
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two guns and, descending on the 
book-reader, with guns pointed, de- 
manded, “Stranger, did you hear 
my request?” 

“I did.” 

“And ain’t you going to obey?” 

“I thank you for your invitation. 
But I’m not in the habit of drink- 
ing.” 

“Then by the eternal, you’re now 
goin’ to get the habit. Stand up, 
right about face, and march to the 
bar—name your p’ison and then 
drink it.” 

“I thank you. You and your 
friends may have your drink; but I 
regret that I cannot join you.” 

“Stand up! And march!” The 
guns were thrust in James Concan- 
non’s face. 

James Concannon said, “If you 
are headstrong enough to shoot me 
because I refuse to drink with you, 
I’m sorry both for you and for my- 
self—but you cannot frighten me 
into doing what I don’t wish to do.” 
(He would explain to his children 
—This was not stubbornness on 
my part. But I felt that if other 
men could make me do things I did 
not want to do there would be no 
self-respect left to me.”) 

The wild fellow, who thought no 
more of plugging a man than he did 
of shooting a coyote, lowered his 
guns, put them back on his hip, 
went to the bar, drank with the 
crowd, and then rode away without 
saying another word to James Con- 
cannon. 

Outwardly as well as inwardly, 
James Concannon was very much of 
a gentleman. Fastidious in his 
dress, courteous in his manner as 
he was refined in character, he had 
from his life in Mexico acquired 
many of the finer points of the 
Spanish grandees. Indeed to the 
many poor Mexicans who labored in 
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his vineyard, he was the regular 
padrone grandee. He was kind fa- 
ther to them, or stern father, as oc- 
casion called. He was to them the 
law and the American Constitution. 
What he advised, they did. What 
he frowned on, they avoided. And 
when he died, and was mourned by 
high and low in California, there 
were none who grieved more keenly 
than the poor Mexicans and their 
families around Livermore. 

James Concannon took life seri- 
ously. He was very careful of what 
he said, and what he did, in his 
daily actions and transactions. He 
said and did what he considered 
right, no matter how hard it was. 
He was ever true to his ideals. And 
he always looked upward. It was 


acknowledged by his legion of ad- 
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mirers that California had not 
known a man more honest than 
James Concannon, one of higher 
probity, of brighter honor. Honor 
was the man’s guiding star, and for 
that he was renowned among busi- 
ness men throughout California and 
Mexico. These men often said of 
him, “No written, legal, contract 
was ever more valued by us than 
James Concannon’s simple word”— 
a proud distinction, surely, to be 
won from the world by the poor 
boy from Aran. Another statement 
made of James Concannon on his 
death—a statement as grand as it 
was true—was that in all of his life 
he had never wronged a fellow-man, 
and had never used a fellow-being 
solely for his own profit. 
THE SHUILER. 


A GRAVE IN IRELAND 
(1870) 


By Sara MAYNARD 


NN O’BYRNE: here doth she rest. 
Her sorrows lay like snow in her breast; 
She bore her sons when a price was laid 


On the head of her love. 


O, the price was paid! 


She saw her sons hang dead from a tree, 
Still as lake-water her agony. 

—Ann O’Byrne, soft be thy rest, 

May all thy sorrows melt in thy breast! 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PERSON 


By LAWRENCE C. 


HE national enthusiasm for “this 
man Hitler” grew rapidly. It 
provoked an American graduate a 
few years ago to hear him speak in 
person. She noticed that he was 
eloquent. The eyes of the man be- 
side her never left his face. “I don’t 
know why you listen to him!” she 
protested impatiently to her neigh- 
bor. Though the Fuehrer’s fol- 
lower resented the interruption, he 
replied deliberately, as if instruct- 
ing an ignorant child: “He is my 
leader.” 
I intend neither to attack nor to 
defend Hitler. I use him only to 
illustrate a fact,—the influence of 


personality. Such a man, despite 
what we or the same Germans may 
think of him now, did at one time 
inspire in many Germans the hope 
of realizing legitimate national as- 


pirations. With him many had 
hoped to recover national inde- 
pendence and the respect of the na- 
tions. Though the illustration may 
not be, the point is interesting and 
important. 

Persons make the world go round. 
It is neither impersonal chance nor 
blind fate that guides our destinies. 
Things do not move because of any 
vague force called progress or evo- 
lution. There is intelligent per- 
sonal direction in the world. Too 
many people deny this, at least im- 
plicitly. There has been too much 
talk, for example, about English ex- 
pansion under Elizabeth without 
reference to the Cecils who directed 
it, too much talk about Christianity 
without any reference to Christians 
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or to Christ, Who by His life on 
earth and in the Church founded 
and informed Christianity. Vague 
talk and vaguer thinking have ob- 
scured the real things, the real per- 
sons who have made and are mak- 
ing history. 

The impartial historian cannot 
help but see that it is persons who 
have changed the face of Europe. 
It is by men that the face of Europe 
has in fact been scarred and 
wrinkled, patched and painted and 
uplifted,—dashed with Greek cul- 
ture by Alexander, veiled by Caesar 
with a network of Roman civiliza- 
tion, washed with the waters of 
Christianity under Constantine and 
Theodosius. That face has been 
smudged by lunatic leaders and 
heresiarchs and kissed from heaven 
by saints and scholars. 

The fact that from 120-410 all 
Britain south of Hadrian’s Wall was 
unified and organized into peaceful 
municipalities is due to the mer- 
chants and soldiers and civil rulers 
of the Roman Empire. When these 
withdrew, this civilization was car- 
ried on as well as possible by the 
Catholic priests and bishops who 
had infused the spirit of Christ 
into this Roman mode of life. 
Where it had been lost, order was 
gradually restored on the old foun- 
dations, by the combined efforts 
of St. Columba and his disciples 
from the monastery of Iona, by St. 
Aidan and his disciples in the 
monasteries of Northumbria, by 
St. Augustine and his disciples in 
Kent and by the Catholics who 
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survived in the western parts of 
the island. This saint, that un- 
known monk and that forgotten 
priest have civilized and Catholi- 
cized the British Isles. Their work 
was not confined to the Islands. 
It was St. Bede, a monk from Jar- 
row who recorded the works of 
charity and the extension of learn- 
ing due to men like himself. It 
was St. Boniface, a Benedictine 
educated in the monastic schools 
of England, who became the apos- 
tle of Germany. It was Alcuin, 
fresh from the Cathedral School 
of York, who directed schools and 
began the great intellectual revi- 
val throughout the empire of 


Charlemagne. Through these men 
Christ lived and gave England, 
gave Europe, its meaning. Europe 
was united and Europe was edu- 
cated in proportion to its likeness 
to and reincarnation of Christ. 
The person of Christ in His fol- 


lowers gave and gives meaning to 
the whole continent. 

This may seem obvious. But it 
must be restated, at a time when 
historians tend to neglect the 
whole influence of persons, espe- 
cially of persons who tried to imi- 
tate our Lord. Yet it is hardly fair 
to place the responsibility for this 
falsification of history on _ the 
shoulders of historians when the 
philosophies of the day either neg- 
lect or pervert the notion of per- 
sonality. The true notion of per- 
sonality has become unfamiliar. 
The advertising man _ identifies 
personality with charm and be- 
comes an advocate of pepsodentals, 
tip-top-tailoring and the King’s 
English. His is a contagious phi- 
losophy of appearances which 
claims that to save the surface is 
to save all. But the error is not 
confined to popular philosophy. 
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There are philosophers in our uni- 
versities who take all the meaning 
and romance out of human life by 
teaching that man is no better 
than an animal subject to the 
stimuli of his surroundings or a 
machine linked hand and foot by 
circumstance. 

This makes it all the more 
necessary to restate a philosophy 
of personality which is the inherit- 
ance of Scholastic philosophy (not 
to mention its rational basis) and 
is not subject to the vagaries of the 
day. The philosopher’s definition 
of person as a “complete, intelli- 
gent substance, responsible for its 
own acts” is pregnant, and bears 
with it the essential distinction 
between person and non-person, 
i. e., intelligence, will and responsi- 
bility for its. own acts. This defi- 
nition is wide enough in extent 
to include the three Divine Per- 
sons and every man, woman and 
child, but too wide in connotation 
to include a dog or an elephant. 
It makes man a purposeful unit 
and sets him apart from and above 
the machine and the brute. It 
gives all men a real importance 
and dignity denied them by many 
popular and _ professional his- 
torians and philosophers. 

Probably few people dig around 
the roots of this definition. But 
everyone plucks the fruit of a 
ready recognition of the essential 
difference between person and non- 
person. Much of our comedy de- 
pends precisely on this recogni- 
tion. The circus is built on it. 
Elephants and ponies in collar and 
tie take afternoon tea, while clowns 
in harness go barking and braying. 
It’s topsy-turvydom of course, but 
great fun for the sane. So too a 
million dials go whirling on Sun- 
day night to hear a “stick of kin- 
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dling wood, a painted toothpick, a 
sawed-off whiflle tree,” a dummy, 
who has become an international 
“character” in the “person” of 
Charlie McCarthy. The people in 
their sanity acquiesce in this na- 
tional fraud for their own delight, 
this impersonation, this creation 
of a great artist. This is what pro- 
vokes our laughter—sane clowns 
acting like dolts or colts, monkeys 
assuming man’s estate, and a tree- 
limb with frock and frolic. Such 
comedy is based on our belief in 
the essential difference between 
person and non-person, and in it- 
self, is at least a suasive proof of 
that difference. Probably the best 
way to begin to prove this essen- 
tial difference is to ask why the 
grandstand laughs at the top-hatted 
polar bear. The top-hat is a work 
of art, made by man for his own 
use, to improve his appearance. It 
is as incongruous for a polar bear 
to wear a top hat as it is for any 
brute to assume man’s estate. It 
is an obvious masquerade and the 
polar bear plays his part well be- 
cause there is no sense of humor 
in the witless white beast. Yes, 
comedy and the comic strip will 
remain adversaries not of scien- 
tific anthropology, but of those an- 
thropologists who deny that. man 
is essentially superior to the beast. 

When we turn from history and 
the circus to individuals, we find 
that there too, personal influence 
is paramount. “The only two 
things that can satisfy the soul,” 
says Chesterton, “are a person and 
a story: and the story must be 
about a person.” And why is this? 
Because, though other things are 
lifelike, persons are alive and most 
like ourselves. The reason is that 


we get life by personal contact. 
We are educated by persons from 
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the beginning and inspired by them 


all the days of our life. Every 
college man meets at least one pro- 
fessor who embodies his highest 
ideals of scholarship and kindli- 
ness. Mr. Belloc makes the most 
of this truth about individuals. 
He insists, for example, that the 
life of Louis XIV. was indelibly 
colored by three women. But to 
be convinced of this truth one need 
not recall what kings, what poets 
or painters owe to persons. It is 
sufficient to observe the almost 
revolutionary influence of a wife 
and children on ordinary men. 

At present, when we are pain- 
fully aware of the influence of a 
person who directs the actions of 
millions of Germans, we must 
recognize and turn for leadership 
to the Person Who for centuries 
has directed the actions of billions 
of all nations. Hitler’s conquests 
resemble Caesar’s, Napoleon’s, Bis- 
marck’s. Hitler is not really dif- 
ferent from the rest of human 


leaders. Only Christ is really dif- 
ferent. His influence and His 
methods are absolutely revolution- 
ary. 

The Word became incarnate, 


God was made Flesh. That is the 
most astounding revolution the 
world has known. The shepherds, 
says Chesterton, who were watch- 
ing their sheep on the hills of 
Bethlehem found their Shepherd 
in a valley: the wise men who 
mounted the mountains in search 
of truth found the pinnacle of 
truth in a cave at the roots of the 
earth. It was soy revolutionary 
that some people thought it revolt- 
ing and since that time many have 
refused to believe that the same 
person could be both God and Man. 
It was so overwhelming that it 
seemed beyond the power of God. 





























This supreme humiliation of God 
and supreme exaltation of man is 
still so upsetting that in official 
creeds only the Catholic Church 
continues to maintain its truth. 
It is such a supernatural way of 
expressing divine love for man 
that religions established by men 
cannot reach up high enough to 
embrace it. Its very sublimity sug- 
gests that it was divinely revealed. 

But the Incarnation is not only 
mysterious and sublime. It is 
practical. It caused immediate per- 
sonal and social revolutions. Our 
Lord insists repeatedly: “The last 
shal!) be first,” “He that shall 
lose his life, shall save it,” “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of Heaven,” 
“Unless you be born again,” etc. 
He established a new democracy 
of personal merit whereby not only 
the wise, not merely rulers, but 
anyone could be exalted. In proof 
of this it is sufficient to look at 
the calendar of His supermen, the 
saints. They are the new democ- 
racy. From it the new aristocracy 
was picked according to personal 
ability, training and the special 
vocation: “Follow Me, you shall 
be fishers of men.” The whole 
thing is eminently personal and 
practical. The lesson taught the 
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new democrats and _ aristocrats 
alike is that of the hidden life and 
of the catacombs. We go down 
into the cave to learn before we 
go up to the mountain to preach. 
It is the answer to Plato’s prayer 
for philosopher-kings who in the 
cave have seen things as they 
ought to be. 

Not only is the influence of this 
Person practical, but it is also 
necessary. To oppose any and 
every personal influence that is 
evil, we need a person, a hero, a 
God, Whose mind and will are not 
subject to error. That is a need 
felt continually in history. The 
need exists today. So does the Per- 
son. How we are to meet that Per- 
son, how He is to influence us, that 
is another story. And that too is 
as revolutionary as it is Christian. 
But all eyes should be on Christ, 
all voices should say: “He is my 
leader.” Possibly our fear of 
getting into the hands of Hitler 
may drive us into the hands of 
God. If we want good news and 


more peace, on our reading lists 
we must substitute the Gospels for 
Das Kapital and Mein Kampf, we 
must tune in on the Sacraments 
and put the false prophets off the 
air. 

















HIGH TIDES 


By May NEVIN 


SHIP was anchored in the cove. 

A ship laden with wine and 

oranges had come into the usually 

deserted seacoast village and the 

sailors who accompanied the cargo 
spoke in a strange language. 

Michael Mahony was thrilled. All 
the hopes and dreams which had 
tormented him during the fifteen 
years of his life flocked and alighted 
on that distant ship. And more 
clearly than if he could understand 
what the sailors said as they sat over 
brimming glasses in the “Punch 
Bowl,” he read in their bronzed 
faces and clear eyes, heard in their 
voices and laughter, the story of a 
wonderful life. 

In his every waking hour the sea 
called to Michael. The voices of the 
waves gave him peace; waves that 
lift themselves up from the shelv- 
ing sands, rippling as they come 
running to fall and shoot forward to 
his feet in white lacy foam, speak 
to him in whispers and then, like a 
playful, coaxing pup, back into the 
sea and leap and ride on other 
waves that rise ready to curve and 
fall. The music of the breakers 
beating with a rhythm ever the 
same, ever different, found a re- 
sponse in his heart that filled him 
with desires pregnant with the pain 
of beauty. 

And sometimes on a calm night 
when the moon sailed free of clouds, 
its radiance seemed to make a path 
of gold from the horizon straight to 
his feet; and he derived an exquisite 
thrill from watching it, thinking it 
was made for him to cross, tangi- 





ble proof of the call of the sea. It 
was like the rainbow he used to 
fancy could fling itself to earth and 
form a ladder to bear people to 
cloudy lands. But the black shadow 
of the waves rising near the shore 
broke the evenness of the gold, just 
as the practical common sense of 
his neighbors broke the gaudy shell 
of his childish fancy. Now he 
learned the wisdom of sheltering 
his boyish dreams in his heart. 

The radiance of the moon seemed 
to quench the brilliancy of the lamp 
in the lighthouse which sent a 
gleaming response across the lonely 
stretch of water to the flash of the 
lighthouse across the cove. 

But the sea was not always calm. 
Elemental conflict, however, re- 
joiced Michael. When the wind 
moaned and lashed the waves so 
that they writhed in fury and rose 
as though to meet the lowering 
cloudbanks of storm, he wanted to 
be out in the boats that creaked 
and shivered like plucky little ani- 
mals which found new determina- 
tion after each staggering blow. Or 
better still, he wanted to be on the 
captain’s bridge of one of the ships 
riding in furious waters. 

A strange boy is our Michael! 
Bat Mahony the boat builder, often 
thought, remembering how his son 
preferred his dreams by the sea 
to the games of his companions. 
And once, sensing the trend of the 
boy’s thoughts, he shook his head 
and spoke to the slim youth whose 
gray eyes with their sheen of green 
apparent in certain lights, twinkled 





























or dreamed beneath their low brow. 
“There’s boats, lad, that put out to 
sea an’ never come back,” he said 
with gruff tenderness, laying a 
weather-beaten sinewy hand on the 
brown curly head. 

That was before Michael shot up 
into an athletic-looking youth whose 
six feet one inch fairly quivered 
with zest for action. 

Bat, himself, was of short stature, 
though maybe this appearance was 
suggested by the curve of the 
shoulders and the strong sturdy 
body. He bent at the knees, too, 
and slanted forward as he walked, 
as though his business lay on the 
lowest planes of earth and he was 
always concentrating on the next 
task. In comparison, the son 
seemed abnormal both in height and 
outlook on life. Looking at them 
together, people recalled Bat’s 
daughters who grew tall and beau- 
tiful in fifteen or sixteen years, and 
now lay in the neighboring church- 
yard. They suspected danger in 
Michael’s sometimes hectic flush 
and bright eyes. They did not know 
of his suppressed longings; they 
could only guess his thoughts when 
he stood on the cliffs, silhouetted 
against the bright sky, his gaze 
turned to sea. 

They never realized his aspira- 
tions till the day following the de- 
parture of the ship from the cove, 
and some youngsters told of having 
seen him rowing away from the 
shore in the wake of the Spanish 
sailors. 

That very night the wind came 
tearing in from the sea and moaned 
in the cottage chimney and shrieked 
through the lintel like the lamen- 
tations of the banshee. And the 
silence of fear gripped Bat Mahony 
and his wife as they sat, one on 
either side of the kitchen fire; and 
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though the turf burned itself to 
dead ashes that turned white and 
shivered on the cold hearth, neither 
moved to add sods, for the dread of 
something happening if either 
stirred. Only the crickets filled the 
silence between the storm’s out- 
bursts. 

It was the woman spoke first with 
a heartbroken sob. 

“There was always the fear on 
me that he’d go!” 

“Go, woman? 
spoke?” 

“Ah, no, Bat. Not to sea. No. I 
thought we'd be losing him as we 
lost the others. He was so thin and 
quiet-like — the fear was ever on 
me.” 

“Nonsense, woman! The wasting 
disease was never on Michael. A 
nervous energy, maybe. He knew 
we'd rebel against his going. He 
was mad for the sea and building 
boats only reminded him o’ what he 
wanted. ’Twas a misery to him to 
sit in the boat house thinking 0’ 
those who’d use the boats. But he'll 
come back, woman; he’ll come back 
with God’s help.” 

Each pretended resignation and 
hope to the other. But when they 
lay in bed the restlessness of fear 
stirred them. "Twas the voice of 
the storm that disturbed them and 
the thought of the fragile lad in its 
teeth. 

Dawn brought peace. Bat Ma- 
hony woke to the song of a bird in 
the bush outside the window and 
for a moment thought of his son. 
And remembering his whistle would 
not be heard for a long time he 
turned lonely eyes on his wife be- 
side him, her face grave and lined 
with many wrinkles, her lashes and 
scraggy brows inky against the pal- 
lor of her skin. God! she might 
look so if she were dead! But the 
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breath that moved her under-lip 
with each intake told of life. Life 
. was it to be hard to the end? 
Bat slipped his legs from under 
the clothes. His feet sought the 
rag mat on the stone floor. And as 
he stood there and shook on his 
trousers of rough tweed his 
thoughts vaguely lingered in the 
past amid days of pain, when his 
wife gave life and later, when the 
wings of death chilled the cottage 
and life fled. Queer that he slurred 
the intervening years when the 
rafters echoed with children’s 
laughter and voices and the patter 
of small feet. These years seemed 
so short and the pain of those others 
so intense that in his present deso- 
lation he was inclined to forget his 
blessings amid his crosses. 


Michael, their last born, was 


gone... . 
Loneliness enveloped the follow- 


ing weeks. “Michael is gone,” the 
blackbird seemed to sing, and the 
rhythm of the waves held a mock- 
ing sound. The hour when the 
postman passed was one of misery 
for the brown-eyed mother who 
watched at the window, her soul the 
battleground of hope and disap- 
pointment. And disappointment 
was always victor. 

And then came a morning when 
Bat went down to the shore to find 
something washed in with the tide. 
As he drew nearer he saw it was a 
human body! It lay on the sand, 
glistening with water and stained 
with weeds, the face discolored and 
unrecognizable. Yet, something 
about the figure stilled the man’s 
heartbeats. 

Stooping, he slipped an arm un- 
der the shoulders, letting the head 
rest against his knee. It weighed 
like lead and when he ran his 
fingers through the long hair the 
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iciness chilled him. He examined 
the clothes .. . who could recognize 
them? His hand sought further and 
came in contact with the cold and 
lifeless chest. His fingers got en- 
tangled in a cord. Drawing it forth 
he saw it was a scapular with a 
medal attached. He wiped it with 
his handkerchief and read the name 
he, himself, had scraped there with 
a pin the day his son had received 
his first Holy Communion—Michael 
Mahony, May, 1919. 

How long the father remained 
there with his drowned boy the 
man himself could not tell, numbed 
and dazed as he was. The approach 
of one of the fishermen roused him 
sufficiently well for his remember- 
ing to put his resolution into ac- 
tion. He slipped the medal into his 
own pocket, and in a strangely quiet 
voice, said: 

“Come, Dan, tis a sad find I’ve 
had this day; help me to bring him 
up to the cottage—he’s somebody’s 
‘ < mn.” 

Yes, it was natural that the Ma- 
honys should show such pity to the 
unknown corpse, the neighbors said 
among themselves. Weren't they 
thinking of their own son who went 
to sea and did not return? 

“He’s somebody’s son,” Bat Ma- 
hony commented, when he carried 
the body to the cottage. And his 
wife echoed the words’ when, 
washed and garbed in the brown 
habit, hands folded on his breast, 
the corpse was laid on the bed 
where Michael used to sleep. The 
candles burning on the little table 
beside the white draped bed shone 
golden on the discolored and 
bruised face. And those who came 
to kneel and whisper a prayer for 
the repose of the soul whose re- 
ligion was apparent from the worn 
scapular, sprinkled the corpse with 
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a piece of blessed palm dipped in 
the holy water in the small glass 
vessel on the table with the candles 
and crucifix. 

Who was he? The waves that 
had tossed the body for days had 
washed away every trace of identifi- 
cation. Bat Mahony held the secret 
and he would not tell. Didn’t his 
woman suffer enough without his 
robbing her of her sole hope in life 
—that of seeing her son again? 
Maybe he told the parish priest, for 
people were slightly puzzled by the 
lack of curiosity displayed by Fa- 
ther Murphy on the day of the Mass 
and funeral. 

“He’s somebody’s son,” was his 
verdict too, when the prayers were 
said and the coffin lowered and 
the grave filled with soft brown 
earth. And then a sod like a heavy 
green blanket was placed over the 
mound. 

Bat Mahony dreaded the misery 


which gripped him every time he 
attempted to work at his boats. It 


was the misery which drove him 
daily to the green mound to pray 
and linger in company with the 
child claimed by the sea, but sent 
back to lie near his kith and kin. 
And one day when he went he saw 
his wife kneeling there, praying for 
the soul that had no one to pray for 
it; only the kindly folk in the vil- 
lage. He slipped back to his work 
to await a more convenient moment. 
Had he remained he might have 
found relief from the burden of his 
secret, for he would have heard his 
wife murmuring: 

“Sure, Michael, avic, your father 
must never know. He thinks you’re 
coming back some day—but I 
know we'll only meet in Heaven. 
But where’s the use in adding to 
his worries? He didn’t see the 
patch on the shirt that I knew was 
the one I sewed there the day before 
you left us for the cold sea. .. . He’ll 
pray for you just the same, avic, for 
as he says—you’re somebody’s 
son.” 
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By CATHERINE PARMENTER NEWELL 


HE hawks of time will some day rend apart 
This flesh that trembles to your slightest touch .. . 
And yet withal how can it matter much— 
The casual killing of one human heart? 
So speak the cynic and the realist... 
But happier and wiser men have known 
That which escapes the doom of blood and bone: 
For, stronger than all else, it shall resist 
The talons of those hungry birds, and leave 
Them empty and defeated. It shall sense 
Its own divinity and permanence— 
And rise, unseen, intangible, to achieve 
(Soul—spirit—love—whatever it may be) 
Certain, inherent immortality. 
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By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


MORAL DISARMAMENT 


HE followers of Mr. Buchman— 

once the Oxford Group — now 
call themselves M.R.A., Moral Re- 
armament. We feel the reverse is 
only too appropriate for the present 
plight of the theater. As we write, 
Sean O’Casey, Shaw, and Shake- 
speare (for a week) are the only 
playwrights represented on Broad- 
way with any flavor of enduring lit- 
erature, and Mr. Shaw is closing. 
On the other hand some approval 
and much publicity is being granted 
to one of the most disedifying spec- 
tacles of many years—the return of 
John Barrymore to the stage where 
once he held an honorable position. 
If there is everything repellent in a 
man’s capitalizing his own degrada- 
tion then there is something even 
more repellent in the public’s com- 
ing to snicker at it. Mr. Barry- 
more’s shame knows no modesty. 
From a tottering satyr, he reverts 
to a clown. Then with a lightning 
flash of his wit, the boom of his 
splendid voice, a gesture that has 
incarnate rightness, a memory 
comes of the height from which he 
has let himself creep down. We 
can recall very clearly the days 
when he played in such comedies 
as The Fortune Hunter and how 
from the soda water fountain clerk, 
he announced his intention of at- 
tempting Richard Ill. His diction 
was Broadwayese, his gestures nil, 
his dignity a joke but he put in 
days and weeks and months of in- 
tensive work with Mrs. Carrington 
and he reappeared on the stage as 


an actor whose Hamlet became a 
topic of interest on two continents. 
Even now the magnetism of a sick, 
broken-down wreck of a man can 
still dominate an audience. 

It was our misfortune to witness 
the downfall of Barrymore and 
Scarlett O’Hara on the same day. 
It was too much for our emotions 
but we wish the stage had anything 
to offer on the scale of Gone With 
the Wind. As a form of entertain- 
ment, it is certainly harrowing. The 
Civil War is always the epitome of 
tragedy but the rows and rows and 
rows of wounded out in the streets 
of Atlanta seem more horrifying 
than any battle. Scariett’s courage 
also seems more vivid on the screen 
which makes her moral disintegra- 
tion more shocking. But in Gone 
With the Wind, there is Melanie 
to counterbalance the evil flavor. 
There is no such respite in My Dear 
Children. 

In the comedy written for Mr. 
Barrymore and his latest partner, 
three daughters come to interpret 
an amorous week end. To each he 
opens his arms with the question, 
“But who was your Mother?” 
Their names are beautiful names, 
names that stand for what is pure 
and loyal and noble in womanhood: 
Miranda, Portia, Cordelia. The ar- 
tist that used to be Barrymore still 
pronounces them with a certain rev- 
erence, and these poor illegitimate 
girls seem to personify the current 
drama. 

We wonder if there is still enough 
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of the actor left in Barrymore to 
regret that he is not playing a 
legitimate Lear to a legitimate Cor- 
delia? 


Mr. Shaw is also an old man but 
he won’t admit it. Once he used to 
write long prefaces to his plays, now 
he puts the play into the preface. 
His political and social polemics 
divided into speeches in Geneva 
were capitally delivered here by an 
excellent English company and al- 
though the ginger of prophetic pes- 
simism has become the yeast of a 
pessimistic present, even platitudes 
in the rhythm of Mr. Shaw’s clear- 
cut phrases are worth hearing. We 
all know now that man is a stupid 
political animal and that imperial- 
ism leads to trouble and that Mr. 
Shaw hasn’t much use for the 
Church of England and used to 
think the Bolsheviks were no worse 
than other people. The English 
Bishop dies of shock in Act I. when 
he finds he has been hobnobbing 
with a Red Russian. “You killed 
him,” says the American journalist. 
“Impossible,” returns the civil little 
Soviet official, “he was dead al- 
ready.” 

The most cryptic character is the 
Spanish Sefora from South America 
who has felt in honor bound to 
shoot her best friend and who re- 
grets the blood feud that must fol- 
low. We took her as the spirit of 
reprisal. To liven the Court at 
The Hague, Mr. Shaw puts Musso- 
lini in a toga and Hitler in armor 
—wouldn’t the Prussian uniform of 
Frederick the Great have been more 
appropriate ?—-while Franco is sim- 
ply a modern General. 

“Mankind,” says Franco, “is di- 
vided between cads and gentlemen 
and I prefer to be governed by the 
latter.” 
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“What do you call us?” asks 
Mussolini. 

Franco hesitates. 
wouldn’t call you ‘gentlemen. 

Then there appears a young lady 
—who was played by Jessica Tandy 
—dressed like a Quakeress and en- 
titled a Deaconess, who cries that 
there is only one solution for every 
problem: to return to Jesus. Her 
suggestion inspires neither levity 
nor anger—just indifference. 

The play closes with the an- 
nouncement that while everyone 
has been discussing what to do 
next, Hitler has invaded “Ruri- 
tania.” 

“But we don’t know how much 
we will let you keep of it,” remarks 
the Soviet official. Alas, like Earl 
Browder, Mr. Shaw has suffered dis- 
illusionment over such rash state- 
ments which now have more than 
sinister significance. Perhaps by 
now he has swallowed his rosy 
Communism as he does his Anglo- 
phobia when it comes to a crisis. 
At the close of Geneva, the British 
cabinet minister (Shaw explains 
England has no statesmen) rises to 
proclaim a war for democracy. 

We hope that God will let Mr. 
Shaw write another play in which 
St. Joan may guide his pen to give 
his little Deaconess a more triumph- 
ant role. Meanwhile we women 
must be grateful that the one word 
of sense spoken at the World Court 
in Geneva comes from a woman! 
Mr. Shaw at any rate is not on the 
side of Moral Disarmament. 


“I certainly 


Two ON AN IsLAND.—Last year, 
unfortunately, the public failed to 
endorse Mr. Rice’s patriotic ideal- 
ism in American Dream. There are 
not many ideals in this panorama 


of Manhattan. In fact after being 
shown a picture of our native city 
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as she appears to two newcomers, 
we bitterly regretted that Mary did 
not permit John to take his fifty 
dollars and go back home to Iowa. 
Mr. Rice’s New York is hard-boiled, 
unfriendly and unkind. But she 
seems to exert a malevolent charm 
over the young couple whom we see 
arriving on the same day in New 
York from New Hampshire and 
Iowa and entering the skeleton taxis 
that are to bear them to their re- 
spective Y. M. and Y. W. C, A.’s. 
For two years and two acts they 
pass each other in subways and 
cafeterias but are not allowed to 
meet until Act III. when they fall 
in love at once in the one spot that 
proves their alien status—for what 
real New Yorker has ever climbed 
the Statue of Liberty? In Scene X., 
Mr. Rice seems to take unfair ad- 
vantage of our innocence as, up to 
that period, we have all struggled to 
maintain the virtue of the heroine, 
assailed alike by Hebrew producer 
and Gentile artist. Then to the 
amazement of everyone, including 
the producer, she succumbs placidly 
with the hero to a love nest in 
Greenwich Village. By this time, 
the producer had become so con- 
vinced of the virtue of little Mary 
that he comes down to the village 
to offer marriage—second marriage 
—and instead walks into the love 
nest. Luckily the job he has un- 
wittingly given John provides re- 
stored respectability and a Niagara 
honeymoon for the final curtain. 
Nothing more lacking in charm 
can be imagined than the brooding 
spirit of sardonic cynicism and lust 
which, with the forceful playing of 
Luther Adler as the producer, per- 
meates all the scenes, be they un- 
derground or in the Metropolitan 
Art Museum. Betty Field and John 
Craven do what they can to dissi- 
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pate the miasmic atmosphere. Mr. 
Rice, who is his own director, has 
a weakness for holding all his 
scenes too long; his happiest mo- 
ment is the sightseeing bus—which 
is extraneous to the story. Jo Miel- 
ziner’s sets are more imaginative 
than the text. We prefer Mr. Rice 
in his sincerer vein; we also feel it 
fair to lowa and New Hampshire 
to question their children’s not 
marrying—even in Greenwich Vil- 
lage.—At the Hudson. 


JUNO AND THE Paycock. — After 
seeing it for the fifth time, the 
moral lesson in Sean O’Casey’s 
Dublin classic seems more and more 
startling. We doubt if any modern 
dramatist cares to have his work 
docketed with a moral but it is just 
because it is an honest slice of life 
that the play leaves one blinking at 
the sudden tragedy that overwhelms 
the happy-go-lucky family. Every 
time we see it, the same sense of 
shock occurs over the grimness of 
the last curtain yet it is complete- 
ly legitimate writing. There is no 
trickery about the catastrophe that 
hits the Boyles, it was written clear- 
ly on the wall in Act I. but, like 
Juno, we are so glad to turn away 
our faces from the black forebod- 
ings of the future that we share 
her own consternation at the finale. 

Sean O’Casey, coming from a 
Dublin tenement himself, has writ- 
ten with bitterness and love and 
love and bitterness about his neigh- 
bors. The play won applause at 
once in Dublin but was taken here 
by some to be an insult to the Irish 
people. If it is, then Hamlet is an 
insult to humanity. There have 
been Captain Jack Boyles in every 
literature—the clowning rascal who 
conceals the tears he causes with a 
laugh; whose unshaken belief in 
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himself and his lucky planet inevi- 
tably attracts a satellite and who 
can cover even his downfall with an 
epigram. It is the impersonal qual- 
ity of such a knave which preserves 
him from being completely despised 
by the world and his wife. The 
priest sends a special messenger to 
tell the Captain about a job with a 
friendly foreman and the Captain 
takes it as nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. When fortune supposedly 
comes to him, he wants to share it 
with his friends; he eschews the 
petty meanness of Joxer; he faces 
penury again with no repining and 
when he finds his daughter is in 
trouble, he even dares take a right- 
eous stand of indignation. Deserted 
at last even by Juno, he raises his 
drunken downfall to the universal 
plane and endows his fate with cos- 
mic significance. “The whole worl’s 
in a tur-rible state of chassis—” 
(chaos). The famous line unfortu- 
nately glows hotter and hotter with 
the truth. 

We first saw Captain Boyle 
played by Augustin Duncan, then 
with Arthur Sinclair and since then 
it has always been Barry Fitzgerald. 
Duncan and Sinclair by stature and 
implication raised Boyle to more 
heroic proportions; Fitzgerald plays 
him for every centiliter of comedy. 
In the present production, it is Sara 
Allgood who rises to the greater 
heights. Her powers have increased 
it seems even within the last few 
years. Her Juno is now something 
to be admired by every artist. And 
if the spirit of recklessness, of liv- 
ing wholly in the present, of reli- 
ance on some future miracle and 
laughing off the trouble of the mo- 
ment be an Irish characteristic, then 
Juno’s strength of faith and of loy- 
alty, her courage and her charity 
are the other side of the picture. 
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There may be Boyles in every na- 
tion but “What can God do agen 
the stupidity of men?” asks Juno 
and shows her native wisdom to be 
greater than many philosophers. 
“We want all the help we can get 
from God and His Blessed Mother 
now. These things have nothing to 
do with the Will of God. Sacred 
Heart of Jesus take away our hearts 
of stone an’ give us hearts of flesh. 
Take away this murdhering hate 
an’ give us Thine own eternal love.” 
It is the only prayer to be heard 
on our stage today. It comes from 
Ireland.—At the Mansfield. 


Two For THE SHow.—Like One 
For the Money. its predecessor of 
last year, this is a small revue in 
the luxury bracket with sets and 
costumes not only of exquisite de- 
sign but exquisite textiles by Raoul 
Pene du Bois. It is staged by John 
Murray Anderson with very cheer- 
Miss 


ful music by Morgan Lewis. 
Nancy Hamilton is again respon- 
sible for the sketches and lyrics. 
On the credit side there are Brenda 


Forbes, Eve Arden and Richard 
Haydn, who in his make-up as Mr. 
Carp—as he appeared last season 
with Beatrice Lillie—delivers in his 
genteel cockney a little discourse 
on “Cookery” which is a jewel. 
“Painless Distraction” is a really 
pleasant incident of a dentist’s chair 
and the “Guess It Hour” will appeal 
to all the followers of “Information 
Please.” Costumes, music and 
dancing are equally charming in 
the sketch with “Cherry Ripe,” 
“Sweet Lavendar” and other street 
cries of old London, while modern 
London in a black-out provides 
the background for some excellent 
dancers. 

As before the cast is small but 
each member has a personality, al- 
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though all are not so persistent 
about it as America’s Number One 
Jitterbug who is nineteen and hails 
from Battle Creek. The pace of 
this silken entertainment—in which 
even the beachcomber’s tatters cost 
dollars a yard—is full steam ahead 
but it seems a pity that sometimes 
the steam is used to such hard pur- 
pose. Miss Hamilton is no senti- 
mentalist. Act I. is as hard as 
anything in a hard-boiled season 
with Haydn’s secondary sketch on 
the seamy side. When Marlene 
Dietrich’s return to the screen is 
celebrated with a bite from the 
woman and kicks from the men, it 
seems rather brutal fun, so does the 
oath from the disgruntled little tin- 
sel lady hanging on top of a Christ- 
mas tree. Mr. Walt Disney seems 


to have discovered that at least 
nine-tenths of the public enjoy kind- 
ly humor with innocent flavor. 


We 
wonder why that shouldn’t apply to 
the people who can pay $4.40 for 
their fun.—At the Booth. 


THe BALLET THEATER was in- 
augurated with a triumphant trail 
season when over three thousand 
people seven times a week throng- 
ing to the Center Theater were wit- 
ness that even New York craves 
some poetry. We trust that our 
readers in other cities will have an 
opportunity to see the first Cosmo- 
politan ballet under American man- 
agement and we hope it may also 
return to us in the spring even if 
Pinocchio has become such a popu- 
lar tenant of the theater that seems 
so well adapted as a permanent 
home for the ballet. 

The best part of this Ballet Thea- 
ter is that it is so catholic and eclec- 
tic and is dominated by no one 
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group or school of dancing. The 
classics were beautifully represented 
by a revival of Giselle following the 
original choreography under the di- 
rection of Dolin, the great English 
dancer. The set by Lucinda Bal- 
lard with a background of soft 
grays gave the impression of an old 
print. One of our best known 
Catholic painters, Augustus Tack 
was asked to use his imaginative 
brush for the settings of Sylphides 
and Swan Lake and his rich blues 
and silvers set off the white tulle 
of the ballerinas far better than the 
old backdrops of green. They were 
presented under the direct super- 
vision of Fokine. Adolph Bolm 
brought his Mechanical Ballet on 
from the Coast and directed Proko- 
fieff’s Peter and the Wolf which had 
to be repeated every Saturday to the 
children’s delight. Saroyan wrote 
an impressionist morality ballet, 
Great American Goof to music by 
Brant where Aronson’s background 
were different color designs thrown 
on screens. Black Ritual by Ne- 
groes was a voodoo ballet contrib- 
uted by Agnes de Mille; Ode to 
Glory, a tribute to Poland; and in 
Quintet, to music by Raymond 
Scott, Dolin created a satire on 
operetta that was enthusiastically 
received. So was Jardin aur Lilas 
on classic lines by Antho y Tudor. 
The lighting was perfection by the 
genius developed by the Federal 
Theater—Feder. 

Of course the corps de ballet are 
not yet finished artists but even in 
four weeks, they showed their po- 
tentialities. Dolin, Patricia Bow- 
man, Stroganova, Annabelle Lyon, 
Andrée Howard won much appre- 
ciation from a public who longs for 
their return. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
November, 1938 


HELLz-A-Poppin. — Its foolishness 
is intact also its inelegancies but 
some very good dancing has been 
injected as well as Withers’ “Opery 
House” and all its gadgets.—At the 
Winter Garden. 


May, 1939 


THE PHILADELPHIA Story. — By 
no means Philip Barry’s best play 
but enriched with clever dialogue 
and—Miss Katherine Hepburn. As 
a lesson against pride, the lesson is 
conveyed in rather scandalous fash- 
ion.—At the Shubert. 


November 


See My Lawyer.—A Grade B 
Abbot farce about young lawyers 
seeking a client. A very cheap 
farce at very cheap prices.—At the 
Adelphi. 


December 


LirE WitH FatTHER.—A very 
amusing and attractive dramatiza- 
tion of Clarence Day’s amusing 
reminiscences. Russel Crouse—one 
of the playwrights—also plays Fa- 
ther with Dorothy Stickney equally 
sympathetic as Mrs. Day. By far 
the best comedy of the season.—At 
the Empire. 


SkYLARK.—A comedy which owes 
its success to Miss Gertrude Law- 
rence’s sense of comedy and lively 
acting. Neither the writing nor the 


characterization is otherwise dis- 
tinguished.—At the Morosco. 


THE MAN WHo CAME TO DINNER. 
—The very jocular Kaufman-Hart 
farce about Alexander Woollcott 
who is impersonated in the East by 
a former member of the faculty of 
Yale, Mr. Monty Wooley. The situa- 
tions and the lines are both very 
funny and also very rowdy. But 
honesty and the heroine—who is 
virtuous—triumph.—At the Music 
Bor. 


THE TiME oF Your Lire.—A play 
by the popular Armenian author, 
Saroyan, with an idealistic base of 
charity; but the place is a saloon, 
the hero, a drunkard, the heroine, a 
street girl and the other characters, 
the patrons of the bar. There is a 
very objectionable hard-boiled 
scene with a trained nurse and some 
very amusing ones with Kit Carson, 
a prairie Munchausen. It is a pity 
that imagination—and Saroyan has 
it—should soil her wings in such 
sordid surroundings.—At the Guild. 


Marcin For Enron. — Claire 
Boothe’s melodrama of a Nazi Ger- 
man consul. He is murdered in 
Act L., and Act II. is taken over by 
the Jewish policeman, who has to 
discover the murderer to prevent 
a pogrom. The play has more 
wisecracks than action.— At the 
Plymouth. 


Too Many Giris.—The scene is 
Pottawatomie College in New Mexi- 
co. It is co-ed and near enough the 
border to include a tough little 
dancer known as the “Brazilian 
Bombshell.” The songs are gay and 
the music tuneful.—At the Imperial. 
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New Pins anp NEEDLES.—Nothing 
is better for the labor situation than 
for it to develop a sense of humor. 
That is the great value of this revue 
which also is far above the average 
in intelligence. Some new numbers 
have been added, and some of the 
first favorites like “Sunday in the 
Park” are still in the third edition. 
—At the Windsor. 


February, 1940 


THE MALE ANIMAL.—One of the 
most entertaining comedies in town. 
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Highly recommended. We are glad 
to say that the management has 
eliminated the two oaths to which 
we objected.—At the Cort. 


Sue Gave Him Avi SHE Hap.—A 
revival based on the play Little Lost 
Sister written by two newspaper 
men, Arthur James Pegler and 
Charles Washburn in 1913. An at- 
tempt to farce old melodrama and 
combine a beer garden with vaude- 
ville entertainment—which doesn’t 
quite come off.—At Uncle Sam’s 
Music Hall. 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THERE’S A DIVINITY THAT SHAPES OUR ENDS... 


HE Old Masters could not have 
made their appearance at a 
more propitious moment in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. On the very 


heels of the departure of Picasso, 
they have come, the first exhibit of 


1940, to engage the attention of the 
great New York public who now 
have a splendid opportunity to 
judge for themselves just how much 
certain schools of contemporary 
painting have to say for themselves, 
in the shadow of imposing evi- 
dences of genius. Geometrically 
speaking, we have the axioms after 
the theorems. And one is somehow 
reminded of those words of Ham- 
let, 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will . . .” 


From the late fall until January 
7th, a varied collection of the work 
of Pablo Picasso was on display in 
the galleries of the Museum just 
west of Fifth Avenue on 53d Street. 
The curious, the credulous, the 
cringing and the conservative, were 


all there to witness it. To know 
what they all honestly thought 
about it would be interesting. Some 
few persons express themselves 
truthfully and _ intelligently but 
there are too many forceful people 
who smile pityingly if not insult- 
ingly at the timid soul who ventures 
an honest opinion which does not 
accord with that of the iconoclast 
whose defense is to express his 
views in terms too involved and too 
meaningless for the straight-think- 
ing person to comprehend. There 
can, of course, be no discussion. 

The Picasso Exhibition, it is true, 
brought out hosts of observers, but 
that alone is no indication of the 
importance of a show in New York. 
There were lines and lines, waiting 
at the Cloisters when that beautiful 
building was opened to the public 
and on New Year’s Eve, one must 
remember, Times Square is closed 
to traffic by the raucous revelers. 
New Yorkers react that way to what 
is being done at the moment. 

The work of Pablo Picasso covers 
the span of the twentieth century as 
far as we have come into it, a period 
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in which there have been more vio- 
lent and catastrophic changes in so- 
cial history than the world has ever 
known. When Picasso started 
painting, crowns rested comfortably 
on royal heads all over Europe. 
"Isms had not begun to take hold. 
Conditions were changing for the 
masses as they had been changing 
in an orderly and sometimes dis- 
orderly fashion, throughout the 
nineteenth century. The masses 
and the classes alike, however, ac- 
cepted certain established forms of 
behavior as standard, no matter 
how the individual chose to per- 
form, at the close of the last cen- 
tury. One knew more or less what 
to expect from a contract or what 
the outcome of a breach of faith 
would be. While there was room 


for improvement in the system ex- 
isting at the turn of the century, 
the code of decency which for a long 
time had been recognized if not al- 


ways followed, had not yet been 
completely cast into the discard by 
tyrants and tyrannical organiza- 
tions that evolved from the iniqui- 
tous caldron of confusion that came 
about with the Great War. 

As a very young man, Picasso 
was drawn to Paris, the center of 
artistic and of exotic thought and 
performance. With his impression- 
able and very acute temperament, 
he was deeply affected by the pov- 
erty and misery with which he hap- 
pened to come into contact. Having 
a terrifically independent as well as 
a sensitive nature, he expressed 
what he saw and felt, exactly as he 
chose to do it. At times, in his 
painting, as for instance in that can- 
vas of the two acrobats with a dog 
and in that one, showing the sheer 
exhaustion of the woman ironing, 
he tells a vivid story of struggle, 
want and sorrow. About this time, 
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his self-portrait, which is pretty 
ugly, shows that he had no illusions 
about himself even. One wonders 
if, in that period just before the 
Great War, something like a pre- 
monition of the coming of the great- 
est crack-up in all history was not 
taking possession of hopeless but 
highly sensitized people, which 
made them perform as they did. 

In Fernande Olivier’s Picasso et 
ses Amis, one reads of meetings of 
groups of artists, in that period be- 
tween 1910 and 1914, who indulged 
in the Indian drug, commonly 
known as hashish. Olivier tells of 
the effects the drug had on various 
members of the group. Some of 
them had very violent reactions. In 
one instance, “Picasso,” he says, 
“becoming exceedingly nervous, 
screamed that he had discovered 
photography, that he could kill him- 
self, since he had nothing more to 
learn.” Such a group might well be 
expected to turn out at times, rather 
incomprehensible work, as manifes- 
tations of their fantastic states of 
mind. It was about this time, be- 
tween 1910 and 1912, that Picasso 
began to amuse himself with mak- 
ing pictures out of zinc, tin and 
pasted paper. In Gertrude Stein’s 
defense of him at one point in his 
strange career, she says, “I was 
alone, at this time, in understand- 
ing him, perhaps because I was ex- 
pressing the same thing in litera- 
ture ...” which, it is needless to 
say, could hardly do Picasso any 
good. It might be wiser to remem- 
ber what he said himself of his 
work, “A picture used to be a sum 
of additions. In my case, a picture 
is a sum of destructions. I do a pic- 
ture, then I destroy it.” Why not 
take him at his word. 

It is interesting to observe, how- 
ever, that when Picasso made draw- 
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ings of his wife, which he did 
rather frequently, he did a fine job, 
exhibiting an individual technique, 
in the authoritative and unbroken 
quality of his steellike line. The 
absurdity lies in trying to under- 
stand, defend, or explain examples 
of his work, concerning which even 
he himself refers to as destruction. 
Much of the work of this period re- 
flects the iasane currents, dominat- 
ing a troubled era, which some men 
have not the vision to transcend. It 
may all go down on the record of 
the period but it will not all go down 
as art. 

But the Picasso Exhibit is over 
and the Masters have taken over 
the galleries which the Museum of 
Modern Art has very generously 
given over to them. For various 
reasons, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art could not show them at this 
time. Twenty-eight examples of the 
painting and sculpture of the great- 
est period in the history of Italian 
art are there, where they will re- 
main until about the end of March. 
They have come from the World’s 
Fair in California on their way 
back to Italy. Since they left their 
homeland, laws have been enacted 
which will prohibit their ever leav- 
ing Italy again. 

A visit to the galleries now is like 
peace after turmoil, like a haven 
after a storm. Men may be losing 
sight of the value of human life. 
They may seem to be ignoring the 
importance of man’s spiritual make- 
up in the world today but they are 
holding on like grim death to evi- 
dences from the past, of a spiritual 
domination and of its glorious ac- 
complishment. Thirty men are 
commissioned to care for these 
treasures. 

One hesitates to comment on 
such well-known manifestations of 
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almost supernatural inspiration as 
many of these masterpieces indi- 
cate, but a word about a few of 
them must be said. Even the most 
callous could not fail to be stirred, 
as men have been for five hundred 
years, by the work of Fra Angelico, 
Raphael, Michelangelo, Botticelli 
and many of the others. “The 
Naming of St. John,” by Fra An- 
gelico, who knew how to assemble 
colors against a charming back- 
ground as beautifully as anything 
nature has ever done in a bed of 
flowers with golden sunlight shining 
on them, very wisely was chosen 
for the cover of the catalogue. This 
painting, which is sheer beauty, 
may well serve as an example of the 
motivation of the period. Raphael 
in his “Madonna of the Chair,” 
has left for all time a perfect ex- 
ample of the-use of rhythm, color 
and composition, combined with 
the tenderest expression of human 
emotion,—probably his best known 
Madonna. One wonders why Italy 
should have been willing to trust to 
the hazards of so long a journey 
this painting and one of the most 
renowned paintings in the world, 
Botticelli’s “The Birth of Venus.” 
How fortunate for all succeeding 
generations that the Medici family 
chose to patronize this artist who 
had such a gift for making concrete, 
the mystical and the abstract, a 
quality he achieved along with that 
marvelous flow of line. One looks 
in vain for a Leonardo but a fine 
example of the work of his famous 
pupil Luini, suggests him and in a 
way fills the gap. 

One of Titian’s strongest por- 
traits, that of Pope Paul III, is in 
the collection and a huge, fairly 
typical canvas of his disturbingly 
gifted pupil Tintoretto. Then, there 
is Mantegna’s dignified and finely 
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modeled painting of St. George, 
against the enchanting landscape, 
that carries the eye to the hanging 
garland of fruit and flowers at the 
top of the picture, a decoration used 
so frequently by the Northern 
Italian painters. 

How exciting it would be if a man 
appeared today who could produce 
something as imposing as Dona- 
tello’s “Bust of a Young Man,” in 
bronze, or a figure so arresting as 
Verocchio’s arrogant and elegant 
David. We might hope for that but 
not once in a thousand years could 
we expect to find that gift in man 
that God gave Michelangelo. In 
him, there was of course, not one 
breath of pretense—just stark, 
straight-ahead genius, as though 
the Almighty were guiding his 
hand. His “Madonna and Child” 


cut out of marble in bas-relief, has 
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all the rhythm and marvelous com- 
position of Raphael’s Madonna and 
something of infinite majesty as 
well. 

If one is looking for something 
that can scarcely be attributed to 
the guidance of the Almighty, he 
can easily find it today but those 
whose pulses are still quickened 
with joy at the sight of pure beauty 
will view with ever-increasing pleas- 
ure the work of these men of the 
Renaissance, who were not too sure 
of their own worth to give atten- 
tion to the wisdom and the achieve- 
ments of those gigantic intellects 
who had lived and produced great 
things two thousand years earlier 
nor ashamed to be guided in their 
work by the inspiration and hope of 
the Christian religion. No weuder 
their achievement was sublime. 

MARION GARNETT HENNION. 





Nova et Vetera 


“CARES PARKED” 


THE main head of the Mountain 
is yet above us. People are almost 
crawling up the last and steepest 
slope, and almost sliding down, 
there is scarcely room for those 
coming and going to pass, and little 
stones get loosened and come after. 
Friends give encouragement to their 
own and to others also: “It’s the 
hardest part now, but ten minutes 
and you’re there; you might say 
you’re at the top now.” Then com- 
ing from under the shoulder of the 
hill, they can see the chapel again, 
and in no time they have arrived. 

Mass is going on all the morning, 
and the chapel is packed, but most 


of the people never get inside; they 
know that on this occasion they can 
attend Mass though never seeing the 


altar or the priest. In fact, some 
say that once you start from below 
you have “the benefit of all the 
Masses said while you are on the 
way up.” People are making the 
station on top but it is not needful 
to make it: for “climbing on this 
day you have the benefit of the sta- 
tion.” 

It is at any rate difficult to make 
it today, especially to finish it on 
your knees in such a crowd. Many 
of the people do it all the same, go- 
ing in their bare feet over the stones, 
saying the beads fifteen times as 
they go round the chapel fifteen 
times, and then at the end going 
on their bare knees a little shift of 
a step at a time to the spot where it 
is believed that St. Patrick was ac- 
customed to sleep. Let it be hard to 


do; this day is a holy day, it is not 
a lark but the great Pilgrimage, and 
men and women are willing to pay 
for its values. “We can hardly do 
for one hour,” says a man, “what 
He did for forty days and nights.” 

Then the stations are to be made 
again, part way down on the other 
side; and it is understood that “the 
stations” here on this Mountain and 
everywhere are what the Irish use 
of the word literally means: good 
hard penance. Boys and girls may 
come and go together, it is a chance 
—which is rare enough—for com- 
pany-keeping. Some few may per- 
haps come from habit or for adven- 
ture. But all in all the Sunday the 
Reek is not sport, it is the hardest 
work; it is meant to be, and it is, 
a day of prayer. 

A girl who arrives at the top be- 
fore the priests come to hear con- 
fessions runs all the way down to 
the chapel at the foot, and returns 
to The Reek. An old woman who 
has difficulty climbing is offered 
help; no, she does not want it, if 
she goes slowly she can make it; 
she is an Englishwoman making 
her fourth Pilgrimage, and she 
thinks The Mountain a holy place. 
A Limerick man of seventy, a 
cudgel in his fist, is going up today 
for the thirtieth time; he prays as 
he goes. Little groups of three or 
four say the beads or the Litany to- 
gether as they go, and people mak- 
ing the stations are always bowed 
in prayer. Yet most of them are 
near to gaiety, and one hears laugh- 
ter: these people are Irish, and it 
is only at Mass or the stations that 
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all of them keep their heads bowed 
all the time. 

The business nevertheless is 
prayer, men are worshipping God 
and asking St. Patrick for blessings. 
The little bearded mountain-climb- 
er from Dublin says he saw at the 
foot the sign “Cares Parked,” and 
the mistake (he says) came from 
the Mayo habit of pronouncing 
“car” and “bar” as if “care” and 
“bare”; so he takes with him to the 
top all his cares and asks St. Pat- 
rick to park them; he says penance 
helps people to pray, and it inclines 
God to hear prayer. Seeing an 
American priest equipped in oils 
froin the crown of his head to the 
soles of his feet, a woman laughs: 
“It would be better for him to get 
a good wetting!” 

Father Angelus is on the top of 
The Reek since early morning. He 
blesses people and things from six 
till ten when he says his Mass, then 
he goes his way again blessing; 
he knows many people, and never 
admits that there is anyone on The 
Reek whom he doesn’t know. This 
is his twenty-ninth Pilgrimage, and 
it seems that it will not be neces- 
sary to find a substitute soon for 
him. His head is bare, and his yel- 
lowish beard splits and flows back 
past his ears as he turns a corner 
of the chapel into the terrific wind 
that blows across the top of the 


Holy Mountain. 
—From God in an Irish Kitchen. 
R. Warp (New York: Sheed & Ward). 


By Leo 


<i 
— 





OnE ALTERNATIVE LEFT: HEROISM 


THE year, 1937, was to produce 
one moment of tremendous drama, 
which may or may not turn out, 
even now, to be the turning point of 
the whole struggle [in Nazi Ger- 
Germany]... . 
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Even now, it is impossible to 
piece together the details of those 
amazing nights of March 17, 18 and 
19, 1937. No names can be men- 
tioned. Only a few men in Europe 
know exactly how, and by whom, it 
was organized. No newspaper in 
the world has been able to print the 
full story. Perhaps it never will 
be printed. 

All that is known is that a priest 
travelled north from Rome, across 
the Italian and Austrian borders, 
carrying with him a document 
which if it had been found would 
have meant for him, in all prob- 
ability, a slow death in some prison 
camp. 

Inside the German frontier the 
priest was met, and the document 
duplicated by night. Thousands of 
copies were made. 

Once duplicated it was distrib- 
uted to the hundreds of young men 
who were waiting for it. They in- 
cluded priests and laity. Through 
the night of the 19th and Palm 
Sunday Eve these men, on motor 
cycles, each one of them risking cer- 
tain imprisonment, did their work 
across the whole of Germany. From 
the great towns, they spread out to 
the outlying parishes. Not a word, 
not an inkling of what was happen- 
ing came to the ears of the Secret 
Police. One betrayal, and the 
cause was lost; but there was no 
betrayal. 

Palm Sunday morning, and the 
thoughts of the Catholic world 
turned to the Passion of Christ, and 
the sufferings of the Man who had 
died for man, upon the Cross. 
Throughout Germany the churches 
were packed. 

And simultaneously, that Palm 
Sunday morning, in every church in 
Germany—in the cathedrals and the 
city churches and the village chap- 
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els, from the southern parts of 
Bavaria to the north of Prussia— 
the priest at Mass entered the pul- 
pit with some sheets of hastily du- 
plicated copy in his hand. The 
original brought over the border, 
was dated “The Sunday of the Pas- 
sion, March 14, 1937” and signed by 
His Holiness, Pius XI. On Palm 
Sunday, March 21, the Pope’s En- 
cyclical, Mit brennender Sorge, was 
read to the faithful throughout the 
whole of Germany. 

Mit brennender Sorge — “with 
burning anxiety”—the Holy Father 
replied both to the prayers of his 
people and the claims of the state 
in which they lived. 

“Secret and open measures of in- 
timidation,” says the Encyclical, 
“the threat of civic and economic 
disabilities, bear on the loyalty of 
certain classes of Catholic function- 
aries a pressure which violates 
every human right and dignity. 
Our whole-hearted paternal sym- 
pathy goes out to those who must 
pay so dearly for their loyalty to 
Christ and the Church; but directly 
the highest interests are at stake, 
with the alternative of spiritual 
loss, there is but one alternative 
left, that of heroism... . 

“To hand over the moral law to 
man’s subjective opinion, which 
changes with the times, instead of 
anchoring it in the holy will of the 
eternal God and His command- 
ments, is to open wide every door 
to the forces of destruction. The 
resulting dereliction of the eternal 
principles of an objective morality, 
which educates conscience and en- 
nobles every department and or- 
ganization of life, is a sin against 
the destiny of a nation, a sin whose 
bitter fruit will poison future gen- 
erations. ... 

“Parents who are earnest and 
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conscious of their educative duties, 
have a primary right to the educa- 
tion of the children God has given 
them in the spirit of their faith, 
and according to its prescriptions. 
Laws and measures which in school 
questions fail to respect this free- 
dom of the parents go against nat- 
ural law; and are immoral... . 

“We are well aware that there is 
many a humble soldier of Christ in 
your ranks, who with torn feelings 
but a determined heart, accepts his 
fate, finding his one consolation in 
the thought of suffering insults for 
the name of Jesus. Today we see 
you threatened with new dangers 
and new molestations, We say to 
you: If anyone should preach to 
you a Gospel other than the one 
you received on the knees of a pious 
mother, from the lips of a believing 
father, or through teaching faithful 
to God and His Church, ‘let him be 
anathema.’ . .. Sing your hymns to 
freedom, but do not forget the free- 
dom of the children of God. . . . He 
who sings hymns of loyalty to his 
terrestrial country should not, for 
that reason, become unfaithful to 
God and His Church, or a deserter 
and traitor to his heavenly coun- 
Ge” ss « 

Impossible, in a few words, to do 
justice to that Encyclical. It dealt 
fully and openly, with the Con- 
cordat, with the National-Socialist 
Weltanschauung, with the racial 
doctrine, with the practical meth- 
ods employed by the Third Reich, 
with the Christian conception of 
Christ the Man, with attacks on the 
Old Testament, with Revelation, 
with the folly of building a “Ger- 
man National Church,” with the in- 
vitations to apostasy, with Ger- 
many’s “sufferings and persecu- 
tion,” and finally, as already quoted, 
with the immediate threats to par- 
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ents and children in the Reich. In 
one tremendous flash of light, it 
illuminated, as no other account 
will ever be able to do, the whole 
nature and extent of the attack up- 
on the Church, the width and depth 
of the gulf that separates National- 
Socialism from the Christianity of 
Christ. 

The unknown priest who risked 
his life to carry a document across 
the border brought to Germany 
from Rome a torch of the eternal 
light. 


—From Religion in the Reich. By MicHar. 
Power (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 


tines 
—_ 





THE LADDER OF ASCENT 


PROTESTANT and Catholic atti- 
tudes towards the arts differ signifi- 
cantly. The one will have no 
“graven images” of the supernat- 
ural; probably Hebrew in its origin, 
it reappears in Mohammedanism, in 
iconoclastic movements, in Calvin- 
ism; for it, the senses are seductive 
—instruments of the flesh, enemies 
of the spirit. The other — more 
ancient, more indulgent—incorpor- 
ates elements of Greek polytheism 
and Platonism; it sees a ladder of 
ascent from beautiful things to 
beautiful minds and beautiful souls, 
and, finally, to that unchanging 
Beauty which is, if not God, then in 
God. It sees the Incarnation not 
only as an event in time but as a 
sanctification of the body and the 
senses. 

Catholicism has persistently af- 
firmed that, as the body, the senses, 
the affections, and the imagination 
are integral parts of man, they must 
all collaborate in God’s service; that 
the lower may officiate as instru- 
ments to the higher. Inner humil- 
ity is not hindered but assisted by 
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genuflection; kissing the crucifix, 
while the imagination engages itself 
upon Calvary, stirs the emotions of 
pity and penitence and habituates 
the devout to patience in their own 
pains. 

God transcends all human com- 
prehension. What, for devotion 
and for worship follows? Should 
men therefore relinquish all efforts 
at a theology or a cultus? Catholi- 
cism has long ago given its nega- 
tive. God stands in no need of hu- 
man gifts; but since men would 
avow their gratitude, express their 
aspirations and their homage, let 
them offer of their best, as, to the 
Infant Jesus, the shepherds pre- 
sented lambs, and the kings, gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. If the 
heavenly palaces unimaginably sur- 
pass all houses built by human 
hands, let men, at any rate, rear for 
God a cathedral to overtop their 
cottages; let all the arts enrich and 
adorn the sanctuary. 

What Catholicism desired for 
homage to God, the Renaissance de- 
sired for its witness to the dignity 
of man. It coveted splendor in the 
ceremonial of court: parades, pag- 
eants, theatric spectacles, the monu- 
mental and magnificent in archi- 
tecture. 

It was the office of the Counter- 
Reformation to gratify all Renais- 
sance appetites not directly pagan 
and to extend still further, in oppo- 
sition to Protestant censure, the tra- 
ditional Catholic employment of the 
arts. 

In this extension, the Jesuits, ex- 
ponents of the new Catholicism, had 
dominance; and the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius, the influence 
of which was, throughout Europe, 
profound, authorized the “Applica- 
tion of the Senses” to all the themes 
of religion. The Exercises, designed 














to occupy a month, devote succes- 
sive weeks to meditation upon sin 
and the hell which awaits the im- 
penitent, the life of Christ, His suf- 
ferings and crucifixion, and the 
Resurrection and Ascension into 
the heaven where eternal joy awaits 
the holy. At the beginning of each 
meditation, the imagination is in- 
vited to see, hear, smell, taste, and 
feel the outward lineaments of that 
which it contemplates... . 

Not to all the themes of contem- 
plation could the complete range of 
the senses be applied; and natural- 
ly, the sight took preéminence, 
since, for truths purely abstract, it 
alone could devise symbols. If the 
theme be the birth of Christ, then 
the scene must be visualized: the 
stable, the manger; but if it be the 
misery of sin, then the imagination 
may picture a soul imprisoned in 
the body, banished among animals, 
in this vale of tears. The Ignatian 
method thus seeks to localize both 
the historic and the psychological, 
to realize, in pictorial or symbolic 
form, the whole of religion. 

From such a method, the transi- 
tion to emblems, tableauz vivants, 
and paintings designed to stir the 
pious emotions is but slight... . 

The connection of the emblem 
with poetry was, from the start, 
close: indeed the term often trans- 
ferred itself from the picture to the 
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epigram which ordinarily accom- 
panied it. Sometimes the epigram 
prompted the design; frequently .. . 
the design inspired the verses. 
. . . But the method, employed by 
the pens of the philosophical or the 
pious, may own another rationale. 
The wit of the poet, that too must 
be consecrated to God; le jongleur 
may perform his feats of agility to 
honor the Queen of Heaven. But 
wit may be more than an offering: 
it may be an instrument of vision. 
With its discovery of occult cou- 
plings, it perhaps penetrates to the 
center of the universe, where, how- 
ever dissimilar they appear to the 
unobservant, all things unite. 
“What are all creatures but hiero- 
glyphics and emblems of His 
glory?” As with Quarles, so with 
the Catholic emblematists, we may 
be sure, the conception that the uni- 
verse is ultimately but a vast sys- 
tem of correspondences, a Mondo 
Simbolico, gave coherence and sanc- 
tification to the leaps of the devout 
wit. The wonder which poetry must 
produce may be not at the wit of its 
author but at the wit of God, at the 
fearful and wonderful nature of His 
creation, at His miracles which 
change water into wine and sinners 
into saints, at the divine power of 


metamorphosis. 

—From Richard Crashaw. By Austrn Wan- 
REN (University, La.: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press). 














Tue HEDGE SCHOOLS OF IRELAND 


WHEN the Penal laws were some- 
what relaxed, as they were in the 
latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the [Irish] people’s traditional 
desire for education began to assert 
itself with increasing intensity; 
and with the immense growth of 
the population, the hedge schools 
rapidly increased. In the early 
years of the nineteenth century 
they numbered over 7,000, with a 
roll of some 400,000 pupils. 

“Hedge schools, as they were 
called [writes Arthur Young in 
1776) (they might as well be termed 
ditch schools, for I have seen many 
a ditch full of scholars), are every- 
where to be met with... every 
child of the poorest family learning 
to read, write and cast accounts. ... 
Dancing is very general among the 
poor people. Dancing masters of 
their own rank travel through the 
country from cabin to cabin with a 
piper or blind fiddler, and the pay 
is six pence a quarter. It is an ab- 
solute system of education.” 

The Scotchman, Christopher 
Anderson, wrote some sixty years 
later :— 

“Children have been known to 
acquire the first elements of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic without 
a book, without a pen, without a 
slate! And indeed the place of 
meeting was no other than a grave- 
yard! The long flat stones with 


their inscriptions were used instead 
of books, while a bit of chalk and 
the gravestones together served for 
all the rest!” 
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“There is ample evidence [writes 
Dr. Dowling] that in number the 
schools in Ireland compared most 
favourably with those of the rest of 
Europe. The standard of work 
done in the hedge schools was 
higher than that done in any other 
school of equal social standing. 
The curriculum was more extensive, 
while the attainments of the hedge 
schoolmaster were usually of a 
more liberal nature. The very least 
that was taught in the hedge schools 
included reading, writing and arith- 
metic. Other subjects found their 
way into the curriculum according 
to local needs, and in so far as the 
qualifications of the teacher would 
allow: history, geography, book- 
keeping, surveying and navigation, 
Latin and mathematics were com- 
monly taught, sometimes Greek; 
and in Irish-speaking districts in- 
struction in all the subjects was 
given in the vernacular. At the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, 
however, English as a medium of 
instruction was rapidly replacing 
Irish. .. . It therefore happened that 
in many parts of the country the 
‘bare-legged peasant,’ as Townsend 
called him, spoke two languages 
fluently. The native language was 
not neglected. There was a good 
output of Irish poetry right up to 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and in certain districts the 
use of the language was never dis- 
continued. As a body, the Irish 
hedge schoolmasters were unorgan- 
ized; yet they were bound by a tie 
stronger than any artificial organ- 
ization. Coming from the people 




















they were themselves usually edu- 
cated in the hedge schools, where 
doubtless they were the best schol- 
ars. When circumstances permitted 
they went further afield in search 
of knowledge, ultimately returning 
to their native country if not to 
their native place. . . . There was 
keen competition between local 
schools; and reputations could only 
be won by the superior acquire- 
ments of the schoolmaster, and the 
excellence of his teaching.” 

Evidence abounds of a_ wide- 
spread knowledge of the ancient 
classics among the Irish peasantry 
even in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, while the Penal legislation 
was still in full force. Thus Dr. 
Smith writes in 1756:— 

“It is well known that classical 
learning extends even to a fault 
among the lower and poorer kind 
in this country. .. . I have met with 
some good Latin scholars who did 
not understand the English tongue. 
Greek is also taught in some of the 
mountainous parts. . . . Neither is 
the genius of the commonalty con- 
fined to this kind of learning alone, 
for I saw a poor man near Black- 
stones, who had a tolerable knowl- 
edge of calculating the epacts, 
golden number, dominical letter, 
the moon phases, and even eclipses, 
although he had never been taught 
to read English.” ... 

Carleton says that the pupils 
from the hedge schools were, on the 
whole, superior as classical schol- 
ars and mathematicians to those 
coming from the best academies of 
the ascendancy class. Although 
there were excellent schools in all 
parts of the country, the schools of 
Munster enjoyed the highest pres- 
tige. “The Munster masters,” wrote 
Carleton in 1830, “have long been, 
and still are particularly celebrated 
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for making excellent classical and 
mathematical scholars.” Munster 
was said to be a sort of preparatory 
school for Salamanca. 

“In those days [writes Sarah 
Atkinson] Latin was freely spoken, 
especially in Kerry. Boys were 
often met with on the lonely hill- 
sides conning their Homer; and 
runners and stable boys in the 
service of the Protestant gentry 
could quote for you a verse of Hor- 
ace, or season their remarks with a 
line from Virgil.” 

The large number of Irish lads 
who left Ireland by stealth every 
year to prepare for the priesthood 
in the Irish continental colleges, 
obtained in the Irish hedge schools 
the classical education which was 
needed as a preliminary training for 
their ecclesiastical studies. These 
were not infrequently the “poor 
scholars” whom the schoolmaster 
gladly educated free of charge, 
while the neighbouring farmers 
vied with one another for the privi- 
lege of supplying them gratis with 
board and lodging. It was a hark- 
ing back to a happier age more than 
a thousand years earlier before the 
foreign conqueror had yet set foot 
in Ireland—the age when Ireland 
with her monastic schools was 
practically the university of West- 
ern Europe and merited the title of 
the “Island of saints and scholars.” 
The “poor scholars” in the Irish 
monastic school were then the 
young Anglo-Saxon strangers, who, 
as Bede tells us, were welcomed by 
the Irish and supplied gratis with 
lodging, food and books. .. . 

Such citations might be multi- 
plied. The whole story of the 
popular schools of the Penal era 
illustrates in a very striking man- 
ner the intense love of learning 
which the people inherited from 
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an immemorial literary tradition 
stretching back for more than a 
thousand years, and their extraordi- 
nary vitality, energy and power of 
resistance against a system of 
oppression which, in its systematic 
cruelty and long continuance, has 


no parallel in European history. 
—E. Can, S.J., in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record (Dublin), January. 


Ln 
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THE NURSERY OF PERSONALITY 


Ir has long been recognized that 
the family, which is the nursery of 
personality, is the chief victim of 
modern civilization. Mass educa- 
tion has been so far successful that 
the proletariat is refusing to act in 
accordance with its name, and all 
classes are limiting their families, 
sometimes on the plea that they are 
thereby improving the quality of 
the race. It is forgotten that per- 
sonality is primarily a_ spiritual 
thing, and that the quality of future 
children depends not on the par- 
ents who begot them, but on the 
Creator of their souls. The same 
neglect is encouraged in the educa- 
tion of children; the school takes 
the place of the parent in so many 
things that he generally omits to 
look after his proper function of 
character training, which is really 
the cultivation of the spirit and of 
personality. The family, too, re- 
quires its own home, private and 
distinct from others. The rich 
were the first to abandon this pri- 
vacy and go into flats, from which 
they can escape to clubs, restau- 
rants and entertainments, with dis- 
astrous results to family life. With 
the honest desire to improve the 
condition of the poor, our local leg- 
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islators have built for them also 
well-fitted flats, where all their 
material needs are provided for, but 
where family life is almost more 
difficult than in their former hovels. 

All this implies . . . not only 
the destruction of personality, but 
also the dehumanization of society. 
Under these conditions, society 
becomes at best a collection of in- 
dividuals, a herd, not a living or- 
ganism enriched by the variety of 
personalities who belong to it. 

Society lacks vitality, lacks hu- 
manity, because it has ceased to 
have regard for the human person. 
Fundamentally these things are 
lacking because men have ceased 
to care about the Divine Person 
Who enriched human nature by a 
unique historical contact. An af- 
flicted world is again yearning for 
its saviour to restore its own self- 
respect. 

Any attempt to restore the dig- 
nity of human personality must 
start from the Incarnation; in fact, 
it has started already and the 
temporary success of collectivism 
should not lead us to think that the 
Catholic effort has been negligible. 
In the last century the Catholic 
social movement had to emphasize 
the idea of the community in order 
to combat Liberal individualism, 
but it never went too far towards 
collectivism, and today it is equally 
opposed to the system which robs 
the human individual of his unique 
dignity. Against a world wallow- 
ing in self-abasement it maintains 
the freedom and the glory of man, 
in the shape of whom God was born 
in a stable and died on a Cross. 


—Epwarp Quinn, in The Tablet (London), 
January 20th. 
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Recent Events 


ReEcTor OF CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
NAMED BISHOP 


Tue Apostolic Delegation in 
Washington announced early in 
February that the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph M. Corrigan, rector of the 
Catholic University, had been raised 
to the episcopacy. Bishop-elect Cor- 
rigan is the sixth rector of the Uni- 
versity since it was founded a little 
over fifty years ago. He has held 
this position for the past four years. 

Joseph M. Corrigan is a native of 
Philadelphia where he received his 
education in the parochial schools, 
at La Salle College and at St. Charles 
Seminary, Overbrook. He was sent 
to Rome to complete his seminary 
course at the North American Col- 
lege and was ordained in that city 
June 6, 1903. Returning to Phila- 
delphia, he was assigned to paro- 
chial work and then named director 
of Madonna House, a diocesan set- 
tlement house for social service and 
for the religious instruction of 
Catholic public school children. So 
successful was Dr. Corrigan in this 
work that he was named diocesan 
director of Catholic Charities. In 
1918 he joined the teaching staff 
of Overbrook Seminary, and seven 
years later became its rector. For 
several years he was also spiritual 
director of the Malvern Retreat 
House for men. 

In 1930 Pope Pius XI. named Dr. 
Corrigan Domestic Prelate, with the 
title of Right Rev. Monsignor. In 
1936 he was named rector of the 
Catholic University of America, suc- 


ceeding the Most Rev. James H. 
Ryan, Bishop of Omaha. Three 
years ago he was made a Prothono- 
tary Apostolic. 


- 
—- 





DEATH OF FATHER PAUL 


Quite suddenly in the early 
morning of February 8th, the Very 
Rev. Paul James Francis, founder 
of the Society of the Atonement, 
died at the age of seventy-seven, in 
Graymoor Monastery, Garrison, 
New York. .Father Paul was the 
son of an Episcopal minister and he 
himself was ordained in the Episco- 
pal ministry at the age of twenty- 
two. For several years he was en- 
gaged in parochial work in Mary- 
land, New York and Nebraska. 
Then in 1899, with a group of his 
associates in the Episcopal Church, 
he founded the Franciscan Friars 
of the Atonement at Graymoor. A 
convent of Sisters of the Atonement 
had been established a year earlier. 
Both congregations were corporate- 
ly received into the Catholic Church, 
October 9, 1909, and in June of the 
following year, Father Paul was or- 
dained a Catholic priest. In 1907 
Father Paul had started the Church 
Unity Octave to pray for the re- 
union of Christendom. This was 
continued after he and his com- 
panions came into the Church, and 
in 1925 it received the highest 
approval and its observance from 
January 18th to the 25th, was ex- 
tended throughout the entire Catho- 
lic world. 
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The Friars of the Atonement pub- 
lish a magazine, The Lamp, they 
sponsor a radio program called 
“The Ave Maria Hour,” and several 
years ago they established the St. 
Christopher Inn near their monas- 
tery for homeless men. During 
1938 more than 52,000 men were 
cared for at the Inn. 

The funeral service was held in 
the Little Flower Chapel of the 
Monastery, February 12th. The 
Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of New York, was the 
celebrant of the Mass of Requiem 
and the funeral oration was deliv- 
ered by the Very Rev. Ignatius 
Smith, O.P., of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

May the soul of Father Paul rest 
in peace! 


-— 
on 





TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF CATHOLIC 
Rapio Hour 


TEN years ago on March 2d the 
Catholic Radio Hour was inaugu- 
rated. The anniversary will be 
celebrated by a special broadcast 
on Sunday, March 3d, during which 
there will be brief addresses by His 
Excellency the Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
the Right Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, who 
is the current speaker, and Mr. 
Louis Kenedy, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men 
which has sponsored the Catholic 
Hour since its inception. Miss Jes- 
sica Dragonette, the Paulist Chor- 
isters and a full orchestra under the 
direction of Father Finn, will fur- 
nish the musical portion of the pro- 
gram. 

The Catholic Hour began in 1930, 
over a network of twenty-two sta- 
tions. It is now carried by ninety- 
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four stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company, and is the largest 
year-round religious broadcast in 
the world. N.B.C. and its associated 
stations donate the time. Through 
WGEO, the shortwave station in 
Schenectady, New York, the pro- 
gram is heard in Australia and 
South Africa. 

During its first years the Catho- 
lic Hour was a full hour; several 
years ago it was reduced to a half- 
hour. During all its history it has 
held the attention of a wide and in- 
terested audience. In the first year, 
12,000 pieces of mail were received; 
in the course of the last eleven 
months, more than 147,000 letters 
were received. 

For ten years the same high level 
of dignity that characterized the 
program in the beginning has been 
maintained. During all these years 
the music has been under the direc- 
tion of Father William Finn of the 
Paulist Fathers, and during the 
major part of that whole period the 
Paulist Choristers have sung. 

The Catholic Hour is not a prose- 
lyting instrument. It seeks primar- 
ily to set before the radio audience, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, the 
teachings and practices of the 
Catholic Church in their true light, 
hoping that this presentation will 
create better understanding and 
overcome prejudice. Hundreds of 
letters have been received from 
non-Catholic listeners, testifying to 
a favorable change in their attitudes 
toward the Church. It is estimated 
that about fifty conversions yearly 
may be credited to the Catholic 
Hour. 

Each year the Right Rev. Fulton 
J. Sheen, professor of philosophy at 
the Catholic University of America, 
and the Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
editor of THe CatHoitic Wor tp, 














have delivered series of addresses 
on the Catholic Hour. All the dis- 
courses of these and all the other 
speakers have been printed and dis- 
tributed gratis by the National 
Council of Catholic Men to listen- 
ers who requested them. 

We wish for the Catholic Hour 
a continuance of its splendid serv- 
ice for the Church. 


in 
of 





CONGRESS ON LABOR LAW 


Tue Fordham University Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences held 
a three-day congress at the begin- 
ning of February on Labor Law, an 
Instrument for Social Peace and 
Progress. Addresses were made by 
outstanding representatives of gov- 
ernment, capital and labor: Mrs. 
Elinore M. Herrick, regional direc- 
tor of the National Labor Relations 
Board; the Rev. Dr. John P. Boland, 
chairman of the New York State 
Labor Relations Board; James A. 
Emery, general counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers, and Francis P. Fenton, director 
of an organization of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Plans for the formation of a spir- 
itual organization of Catholic work- 
men were announced by the Rev. 
William J. Smith, Director of the 
Crown Heights School of Catholic 
Workmen, Brooklyn. It will be 
called the Crusaders of Christ the 
Worker and will be “pro-God and 
pro-religion.” Members, said Fa- 
ther Smith, will promise to do an 
honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay, will live in a spirit of 
Christian charity with their fellow 
workmen regardless of race, creed 
or color, and will avoid the spirit of 
class conflict. Enrollment will be- 
gin at once. 
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PRONOUNCEMENT BY AMERICAN 
BISHOPS 


AcTING on the admonition of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII. in his re- 
cent letter to the American Hier- 
archy, the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Administrative Board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, issued a statement on the 
Church and the Social Order, dated 
Ash Wednesday, February 7, 1940. 
It is signed by sixteen members of 
the American Hierarchy. 

Laying down the principle that 
the Church is necessarily concerned 
with the moral aspect of man’s 
economic and social conduct in 
business, industry and trade, the 
Bishops admit that it is an unfortu- 
nate fact that large numbers of 
workingmen have become alienated 
from religion; they wish to win 
these back by re-establishing the 
sound principles of Christian social 
teaching. The body of the Pastoral 
is then divided into three sections: 
Ownership, Security and Wages. 

The Pastoral points out two great 
dangers in the first section: (a) the 
concentration of ownership and the 
control of wealth, and (b) its 
anonymous character whereby re- 
sponsibility to society is impaired 
if not ignored by business and cor- 
poration law. The Bishops insist 
that wealth must be distributed 
more widely, though they admit 
that modern industry requires con- 
centration of capital, but not, they 
say, concentration of ownership and 
control. They further insist that 
labor can have no effective voice as 
long as it is unorganized, but the 
Bishops are fair to both capital and 
labor; they condemn abuses of 
power by labor organizations that 
result in riots, violence and dis- 
order, and they also judge guilty 
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those employers who resort to lock- 
outs and the use of armed strike 
breakers. 

The second section of the Pas- 
toral deals with Security. The 
Bishops insist that the present situ- 
ation in this country constitutes a 
grave social evil and they blame the 
system which tolerates such inse- 
curity as we have today, and say it 
is economically unsound and in- 
consistent with social justice and 
charity. 

The third and longest part of the 
Bishops’ statement deals with 
Wages. They maintain that the 
first just claim of labor is the right 
to a “saving” wage, but they quote 
Pope Pius XI. who said it is un- 
just to demand wages so high that 
the employer cannot pay them with- 
out ruin to himself and without 
distress among the working people 
themselves. Legislation must pre- 
vent unfair competition. There can 
be no standard of wages independ- 
ent of price, and wages are an es- 
sential element in the determination 
of prices. Economic society has not 
followed the moral laws of justice 
and charity and the misery and 
hardships of the present unemploy- 
ment have been precipitated. 

The Bishops advocate, as being 
in accord with the mind of the late 
Holy Father, two reforms: some 
form of guild or vocational groups 
must be established binding men 
together according to their respec- 
tive occupations, thus creating a 
moral unity between employer and 
employee, and, secondly, there must 
be a reform of morals and a pro- 
found renewal of the Christian 
spirit. Pius XI. pointed out the 
chief qualities of these guilds: they 
are autonomous, they embrace 


whole industries and professions, 
they are federated with other 
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groups, they possess the right of 
free organization, assembly and 
vote, and they dedicate themselves 
to the common good under the pro- 
tection of the Government. The 
Pastoral quotes our present Holy 
Father who wrote in his first En- 
cyclical: “The re-education of man- 
kind must be above all things spir- 
itual and religious; hence it must 
proceed from Christ as from its in- 
dispensable foundation, must be 
actuated by justice and crowned by 
charity.” The Bishops conclude 
that only by these means can we 
achieve a true and rational social 
order. 


in 
—- 





Recror or LouvAIN UNIVERSITY 
DIEs 


Tue Right Rev. Msgr. Paulin 
Ladeuze, rector of the University 
of Louvain since 1909, died Febru- 
ary 10th, at the age of seventy. 
The Monsignor will be remembered 
in this country chiefly because of 
his successful opposition to the in- 
scription, “Destroyed by German 
Fury; Restored by American Gen- 
erosity.” The American architect, 
Mr. Whitney Warren, insisted that 
this inscription for a balustrade on 
the rebuilt library of the Academy 
of Fine Arts had been given to him 
by Cardinal Mercier. Msgr. Ladeuze 
asserted, however, that Cardinal 
Mercier had told him several years 
before his death, “that it is no 
longer necessary to think about 
that inscription.” ‘The plain balus- 
trade was destroyed several times, 
but when the highest court of Bel- 
gium upheld Msgr. Ladeuze, Mr. 
Warren accepted the decision. The 
so-called war guilt inscription was 
carved on a war memorial to over 
23,000 Belgian civilians killed in 
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the World War, which was un- 
veiled in Dinant in 1936; the in- 
scription was contrary to the wishes 
of the Belgian Government. 

Msgr. Ladeuze was always an ad- 
vocate of international amity and 
reconciliation. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


<i 
Sea 





DEATH OF ELLEN GATES STARR 


A LIFELOoNG friend of the late 
Jane Addams and co-founder with 
her of Hull House in Chicago in 
1889, Miss Ellen Starr died, Febru- 
ary 10th, at the Convent of the Holy 
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Child, Suffern, New York, where 
she had been living in retirement 
for the last eight years. She would 
have reached her eighty-first birth- 
day on March 19th. She had been 
an invalid since a serious spinal 
operation in 1929. 

Principally through the influence 
of her aunt, Eliza Allen Starr, Ellen 
became a Catholic, entering the 
Church at the Benedictine Abbey in 
the Diocese of Mobile, Alabama, 
March 2, 1920. She wrote the story 
of her conversion, and made other 
contributions to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor _p. 

May her soul rest in peace! 











Wuart better combination for this 
month of St. Patrick—apologies to 
St. Joseph! —than an article on 
“Literary Aspects of Ireland” by an 
Irishman born and bred, a graduate 
in Arts of Dublin University and a 
grandnephew of a famous Fenian 
leader, John O’Leary,—even though 
his mother did marry an English- 
man, to the utter horror and amaze- 
ment of said O’Leary? PROFESSOR 
WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER is the man, 
well known in these pages and Pro- 
fessor of English these sixteen years 
in the University of Arizona. 

WELL fitted to write on his 
chosen subject is Rev. JuLes A. 
Baisnf£e, S.S., S.T.D., Ph.D. (“The 
French Clergy in the War”), a 
Frenchman by birth and training, 
who holds the Croix de Guerre and 
Military Medal for service in the 
World War and is an Officer of the 
Legion of Honor. Father Baisnée, 
at present Professor of Philosophy 
at the Catholic University of 
America, writes for many learned 
journals and is the author of 
France and the Establishment of 
the American Catholic Hierarchy. 

In her own distinctive style, 
GLENNYTH M. Woops (“As We Saw 
Him: The Boy”) again lends new 
life and poignancy to the old, old 
Gospel story. We refer our readers 
to the July, 1939, number for de- 
tails concerning her and her work. 

“RarEst American Bible and Its 
Printer” brings us an interesting 
new contributor, Epwin A. R. Rum- 
BALL-PeTRE, author of Rare Bibles: 
An Introduction for Collectors and 
a Descriptive Check List, and wide- 
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ly known proprietor of a unique 
Fifth Avenue bookshop which sells 
only scarce and ancient editions of 
the Holy Scriptures. His treasures 
have been placed either by sale or 
gift in the Vatican Library, the Brit- 
ish Museum, the Library of Con- 
gress, Georgetown University, and 
in many of the country’s finest 
private collections. 

Bryan M. O’REILLY’s family an- 
nals yield stories aplenty of Irish 
bravery. “The Irish at Spoleto” is 
one corroborated from the pages of 
his grandfather’s diary, he being 
the famous Major Myles O’Reilly, 
leader of the Irish Volunteers who 
came to the aid of Pius IX. Mr. 
O’Reilly is now manager of The 
Guild Book Shop, operated by The 
Saint Paul Guild. 

DorotTHY PENN, A.B., Pu.D. 
(“The Rota Worn by the Jew in the 
Middle Ages”) is a name new to us, 
though it is known in the French 
Review, Hispania, Scribner’s Dic- 
tionary of American History, the 
Kansas City Star, etc. Dr. Penn is 
at present head of the Department 
of Modern Languages at the St. 
Mary College, Leavenworth, Kans. 
Her research has been chiefly in the 
field of Romance Languages, with 
especial interest in medieval French 
drama. 

ONE man’s loss is another man’s 
gain, and it is to DENIS GwyNn’s 
resignation from his work at Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne that we owe 
his present “Catholic Evacuation 
Problems in England,” he again 
having leisure to write. Mr. Gwynn 
has been in our pages these many 




















years as well as in those of repre- 
sentative periodicals throughout the 
Catholic literary world. 

WE are coming to know JAMES 
McCaw.ey and his points of view 
very well. “Under British Rule” is 
the result of a conversation he had 
with a young Indian teacher while 
on shipboard last summer, and is 
particularly apt at the moment. 

THE years do not dim Seumas 
MacManus’s memory nor lessen the 
artistry of his pen (“Man of Aran”). 
In the past few months he has pub- 
lished two new volumes, The Well 
o’ the World’s End and Dark Pat- 
rick, the one reviewed in our De- 
cember number and the other this 
month. Their author is now at his 
home in Santa Monica, Calif. 

WE are particularly glad to pre- 
sent a new contributor from Can- 
ada, a country in which we seem to 
be in some disfavor at the moment. 
LAWRENCE C. BRACELAND (“The Im- 
portance of the Person”) is a young 
Jesuit scholastic, born in Ottawa, 
who after the usual Ignatian course 
of studies received his M.A. degree 
in Classics from the University of 
Toronto last June and is at present 
teaching history at Regiopolis Col- 
lege, Kingston, Ont. He has already 
written “a spot of poetry for Jesuit 
Missions and special articles for 
the Catholic Register of Toronto.” 

May NEvINs was introduced to 
our readers last March with a short 
story and here she is again with 
“High Tides,” which comes direct 
from Dublin where its author lives 
and where she is very well known 
in Catholic magazines. 

THOsE of us who did not get so 
far afield as San Francisco this past 
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summer will be glad of MARION 
GARNETT HENNION’S guidance 
through the exhibition of Italian 
Masterpieces either before or after 
we visit them in their present habi- 
tat. (“There’s a Divinity That 
Shapes Our Ends.”) Miss Hennion, 
who has already written for us of 
two of the city’s exhibitions, lec- 
tures on Christian Art in many 
schools and colleges. She holds her 
M.A. degree from New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Fine 
Arts and has further pursued her 
studies at Harvard, Columbia and in 
Paris. She has traveled extensively 
in Europe, the Orient, Africa and 
South America. 

Poets: A New Irish poet, J. Pat- 
RICK BYRNE, gives us “Cosmos” with 
its delicate perception of world’s 
little and big. We could scarcely 
have a March issue without LIAM 
P. CLancy’s lilting Irish music and 
“Dublin Achree” is in his best Celtic 
manner, though that’s a stiff word 
for it. Last Lenten season brought 
us EpwArp WENDELL SCHROEDER’S 
first contribution. “Thirteenth Sta- 
tion” is fresh evidence of the poetic 
talent that is his. Epirn (Mrs. 
GeorceE H.) Tatum’s “Resurrection” 
reminds us very graciously that 
Easter will be here ere the month is 
out, while SARA (Mrs. THEODORE) 
MAYNARD harks back to her native 
land in “A Grave in Ireland.” CatTu- 
ERINE PARMENTER (Mrs. H. C.) 
NEWELL (“Triumph”) has been liv- 
ing in Concord, N. H., since her 
marriage. “Renunciation” comes to 
us from a contributor of very long 
standing, MOTHER ST. JEROME, now 
at the convent of her Order in Bir- 
mingham, England. 
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The Convent. By Alyse Simpson.—Christopher Columbus. By Salvador de 
Madariaga.—Christianity and Morals. By Edward Westermarck, Ph.D., LL.D.— 
Lyric Poems. By William Thomas Walsh.—World Without End. By Stoyan 
Pribichevich.—Dark Patrick. By Seumas MacManus.—The Irishman in the Eng- 
lish Novel of the Nineteenth Century. By Sister Mary Edith Kelley, A.M.—Irish 
Cavalcade, 1550-1850. By M. J. MacManus.—I Begin Again. By Alice Bretz.—Out 


of the Running. By G. Gertrude Hoopes.—Happy Days. 


By H. L. Mencken.— 


European Jungle. By F. Yeats-Brown.—Inside Europe. By John Gunther.— 


Shorter Notices——Pamphlet Publications. 


The Convent. By Alyse Simpson. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

This book suggests several ques- 
tions. Has it any connection with 
a contemporary movement, espe- 
cially strong in Germany, which 
seeks to discredit religious life by 
pressing an indictment along hygi- 
enic, social and psychological lines? 
Why have our literary editors given 
such generous attention to a vol- 
ume of so little real merit? Who 
has placed it in the hands of re- 
viewers admittedly unfamiliar with 
its special theme? Why do other- 
wise reasonable reople assume 
that a woman who has !ived in a 
certain environment possesses the 
qualifications necessary for authori- 
tative discussion of all the enor- 
mously significant matters with 
which she happens to have come 
into contact? And, finally, is it 
strictly ethical for publishers to cir- 
culate grave charges against a par- 
ticular institution representative of 
a way of life adopted by thousands 
and venerated by millions, and at 
the same time allow the accused no 
opportunity of self-defense? 

This “true” account of experi- 





ences in the novitiate of a conti- 
nental convent narrates an unre- 
lieved succession of eccentricities, 
inhumanities and blunders. To be 
sure, any one of them may have 
happened at some time or in some 
place, but according to the laws of 
probability, not all of them in the 
same place and at the same period. 
To an experienced observer the con- 
glomeration here presented looks 
more like a distorted image than a 
true photograph. One’s suspicion is 
strengthened by the fact that the au- 
thor (as revealed by her own words) 
seems to be a very mundane egotist, 
with no equipment for an intelligent 
understanding of the basis of the 
religious life, who entered the novi- 
tiate at short notice because she be- 
lieved herself deserted by the man 
she loved, and who fled surrepti- 
tiously by night as soon as she had 
reason to think that he still loved 
her. In tone and style she shows 
neither sympathy nor familiarity 
with Catholic viewpoints and Catho- 
lic usage. Nor, for the matter of 
that, does she give any evidence of 
the elementary skill necessary for 
the writing of a presentable book. 
The author of an autobiography en- 





























joys certain special privileges but 
it is only the novelist who can 
claim to know precisely what goes 
on in the minds of a character de- 
scribed. Yet Mrs. Simpson claims 
acquaintance with the inner 
thoughts of every nun in the com- 
munity in which she lived, not to 
mention the two chaplains. 

The undercurrent of sex, slyly 
suggested rather than described, 
which runs through the book will be 
properly evaluated by any fairly in- 
telligent reader. So will the analysis 
of the religious vocation which dis- 
tributes nuns over forty years of age 
in four possible categories: 1. The 
hard and inhuman, who maintain 
discipline and achieve a community 
career; 2. The fairly harmless do- 
mestic animals who live on the 
surface of things, ignoring all the 
vital issues, religious and human; 
3. Those who are in the grip of 
tuberculosis; 4. Those whose minds 
are unsettled. By implication, to 
be sure, she admits another cate- 
gory—those who escape. After all, 
perhaps she should not be blamed 
too much for having undertaken to 
write this book. As for the pub- 
lisher and the eulogistic reviewers, 
that is another matter. Cc. A. 


Christopher Columbus. By Salvador 
de Madariaga. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

Madariaga has written a read- 
able, detailed and critical biography 
of Don Cristébal Colén, the daring, 
imaginative, and intrepid Genoese 
explorer who opened up America to 
Europe, and gave Spain a rich world 
empire that she was to rule for 
more than three centuries. 

We are given a good account of 
Columbus’ early years —his birth 
at Genoa, his residence in Savona, 
his fighting for King René against 
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Genoa at the battle of St. Vincent, 
his voyage to Iceland, his stay at 
Porto Santo, where he married the 
governor’s daughter, Felipa de 
Perestello. 

His great plan of reaching Asia 
by sailing West came from his 
reading of Marco Polo and Pierre 
d’Ailly, his studies of old world 
charts and maps, the traditions of 
the many sea captains he had met 
on his travels, and the oft-told tales 
of the explorations of the North- 
men, Leif Ericson and Thorfinn 
Karlsefne. 

His great enterprise called for the 
backing of some powerful prince, 
who would provide him with the 
needed monies, ships and men. He 
spent fourteen years trying in vain 
to enlist the patronage of John II. 
of Portugal. He spent eight more 
endeavoring to sell his idea to Fer- 
dinand and Isabel of Spain. He had 
made many friends at the Spanish 
court,—Alonzo de Quintanilla, the 
Cardinal of Spain; Diego de Deza, 
professor of theology at the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca; Gabriel Sanchez, 
the General Treasurer; Luis de San- 
tangel, Minister of Finance, and 
Fray Juan Perez, whose letter to 
the Queen, when failure seemed 
imminent, at last satisfied the 
doubts of the two sovereigns. Did 
it contain the letter and map of 
Toscanelli? So our author main- 
tains. 

The four voyages of Columbus 
are vividly described, although they 
tell us little that we did not know. 
The first voyage added Cuba and 
Haiti to the map of the world, to- 
gether with Rum Cay, Lond, and 
Crooked Islands. On his return 
Columbus, according to agreement, 
was made Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea, Viceroy and Governor of the 
Islands and the Mainland, and 
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guaranteed one-eighth of the profits. 
Spain kept its plighted word, and 
lavishly bestowed wealth, honor 
and power upon him. A great con- 
trast to his return from his third 
voyage,—a prisoner in chains. 

Madariaga quotes verbatim the 
letter that Columbus wrote to Fer- 
dinand and Isabel from Jamaica 
during his fourth voyage, and thus 
describes the explorer’s self - por- 
trait, “All Colén is there, brave and 
weak, proud and humble, obstinate 
and shifting, good observer and 
hopeless dreamer, candid and dis- 
simulating, generous and grasping, 
executive and vacillating, obsessed 
by his own swollen self, full of the 
sense of his prophetic mission, and 
proud in his consciousness of divine 
protection.” 

Our author seems ubsessed by the 
idea that Columbus was of converso 
stock. If he quotes the Old Testa- 
ment, he must needs be a Jew; if 
he uses a mysterious letter signa- 
ture, it is “cabalistic,” whereas 
others rightly interpret it as Salve 
Christus, Maria, Joseph; if he 
speaks of his “mission,” it is styled 
“a Jewish preoccupation”; if he and 
his brother move from land to land 
in search of a patron, it connotes 
“Jewish adaptability” — and so on 
in a score of instances. He certain- 
ly does not prove his point. 

Throughout his book Madariaga 
stresses the fact that Columbus was 
a consummate liar. For instance: 
He speaks of his two children “left 
faiherless and motherless in a for- 
eign land,” whereas Diego was 
Prince Don Juan’s page and Fer- 
nando lived in Cordoba with his 
mother. Again he writes to the 
rulers of Spain that he is exacting 
a large tribute of gold from the 
natives, whereas it was a small 
amount at best, and collected only 
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for a short time. He pretends to 
be most anxious to convert the na- 
tives, yet as a matter of fact he 
sends them back slaves to Spain by 
the hundreds “to conquer the suf- 
frages of the officials and courtiers 
who would buy the slaves cheap.” 

On the other hand Madariaga has 
high words of praise for Ferdinand 
and Isabel, defending them from the 
charge of avarice, and from the ac- 
cusation of ingratitude to Colum- 
bus. True indeed they deprived 
him of his governorship after his 
third voyage, and sent another to 
supersede him, but they were right- 
ly convinced that Columbus, al- 
though a good sailor, was a very 
poor administrator. 

The book is provided with a good 
bibliography, a good index, and a 
copious supply of notes—chiefly in 
Spanish —that gives the author 
warrant to many a point contro- 
verted by French and Spanish his- 
torians. B. L. C. 


Christianity and Morals. By Edward 
Westermarck, Ph.D., LL.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
Tested by the externals of schol- 

arship, this latest volume from Mr. 

Westermarck’s busy pen is a shin- 

ing example of what a critical study 

should be. It is a _ well-printed, 
solid-appearing book, riotous with 
references and all-embracing in its 
historical scope. Ten double-col- 
umned pages are needed to index 
the persons whose weighty or pithy 
pronouncements illustrate the four 
hundred and eleven pages of text. 
Of course, all the Christian era is 
unrolled for historical comment, 
but the research is carried confi- 
dently into the pre-Christian cen- 
turies for purposes of contrast, 
criticism and confirmation of the 
Westermarck theory of ethical rela- 
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tivity. For the author is riding his 
hobby briskly in this new work, 
carrying on courageously against 
the accumulated wisdom of centu- 
ries in an insane effort to supplant 
truth with what he considers a 
brilliant novelty. 

After praising his industry and 
the publisher’s physical product, 
however, I find that my laudatory 
powers are exhausted. The trap- 
pings of study and the authority- 
studded chapters are sheer non- 
sense. Professor Westermarck’s 
study of the origin and development 
of moral ideas has brought him to 
the sorry mental platform from 
which he watches the march of 
time and sees every single tramper 
out of step. He climbed a clumsy 
ladder to reach his observation post, 
and he does not seem to realize that 
most of its rungs, notably Idealism, 
Darwinism, Evolution, Relative 
Truth and the Higher Criticism 
have creaked badly and dangerous- 
ly for years. It is really a pity to 
find so much labor lost. It is worse 
than pitiful to think that any writer 
so hopelessly infatuated with his 
own brittle philosophy should ex- 
pound, like a pundit, opinions that 
three easy distinctions could smash. 

We might expect the clichés; 
that the Christian Sacraments are 
dipped in magic; that John never 
wrote a Gospel; that Christ never 
preached the Sermon on the Mount; 
that Paul founded Christianity; 
that Augustine, like Paul, was con- 
verted by an ecstatic, merely emo- 
tional experience; that the Synop- 
tics rated accuracy very little; that 
the Catholic Church was actuated 
by greed in its pronouncements and 
in its crusade for conversions. But 
we cannot control the twinges of 
impatience when we gather his 
comment, his “critical” comment on 
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questions not debatable in any 
sense. With a series of “everyone 
agrees,” “enlightened opinion 
holds,” “it is generally admitted” 
and above all, “it seems to me’”—he 
proves, God save the mark, that 
Jesus Christ ethically was an “ego- 
istic hedonist,” that St. Paul was 
violently “inconsistent” in his 
teaching, that St. Augustine was 
“absurd” in his conclusions on the 
doctrines of Original Sin and Merit, 
that the Council of Trent defied all 
history in its official statements and 
that God Almighty has lied to fur- 
ther His divine purposes. We had 
best prescind from the objective 
blasphemy, but we cannot for any 
reason imaginable, condone such 
intellectual conceit. 

There is no need of bristling to 
the defense of Christianity because 
of these futile vaporings. Mr. 
Westermarck has found Jesus “de- 
ceived”; he has caught Augustine 
red-handed in stupidity; he knows 
exactly where Paul went off and 
why; he can tell you just who were 
the Fathers of the Church who 
knew nothing; he knows all the in- 
terpolated passages in Scripture 
and “it seems to him” that in 
preaching the doctrine of love, 
Christ is a poor second to Buddha. 
He is gallant enough in manner to 
leave us our choice. We may scrap 
the Christian libraries of the world 
and rip up the “fast withering” 
roots of our civilization if we will. 
We should remember in a revived 
and beautiful hopelessness that 
there never has been a revelation of 
God. Then, if we care to, we can 
have a fine laugh at the silly old 
Fathers, we can make a few con- 
descending concessions to St. Paul’s 
“good try,” we can deport the ob- 
fuscation of Christ’s outlook and 
feel perfectly heartfree and mind- 
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free to start in on our new educa- 
tion under Mr. Westermarck. He’ll 
teach us what seems to him, and 
after we have passed our primary 
grades, he will initiate us into the 
arcana of emotions. All morality 
is there. You emote—but it does 
not mean anything. There is no 


standard of “moral objectivity.” 
R. J. Mcr. 


Lyric Poems. By William Thomas 

Walsh. New York: P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons. $1.50. 

Somewhere in his volume on Art 
and Scholasticism, Maritain defines 
poetry as “the divination of the 
spiritual in the things of sense.” 
Elsewhere in the same book he says, 
“Do not separate your art from 
your faith.” In one statement as in 
the other, he has described Lyric 
Poems, a first volume of the col- 
lected verse of William Thomas 
Walsh. In reading through this 
fair young book, one is conscious of 
nothing so much as the author’s 
pursuit and discovery of the spirit- 
ual in various worlds of sense. His 
quest is both simple and ambitious. 
He can chart the skies for the birds 
of New York because in the clarity 
of an inner vision he knows that 


. “so the Holy Ghost 
Comes quietly to this city.” 


He can apostrophize New York as 
the 


..+ “proud sinner with a great 
soul,” 
because, he divines in it 
God’s 


again, 


..- Magdalen of cities, 
Your devils cast out, and your 
house swept clean, 
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His saint, building a shrine here for 
the ages.” 


He can write “Nora McGilli- 
cuddy” in terse comment on New 
England righteousness because he 
does not separate his art from his 
faith. He can dramatize the death 
of an only child with the sharp real- 
ism of the Gesta Romanorum be- 
cause his faith is his art. And 
these two poems may stand for all 
in these essentials. 

The art of this book provokes 
certain questions of taste. How- 
ever far these are beyond dispute, 
they are not past comment. One 
questions the management of the 
theme in “May Day,” the outworn 
metaphorical trappings of “Day- 
dreaming,” the slightly defective 
prosody, and the use of capitals in 
various verses. More disturbing 
than these is the writer’s transfer, 
within a single figure, from the gen- 
eral to the particular or the reverse, 
as in “Perceptions” and more par- 
ticularly in “Gethsemani.” 

In its entirety Lyric Poems is ear- 
nest rather than impassioned, ele- 
vated rather than elate. Its clarity 
and sincerity are eminent. There 
are worthiness and reverence in 
every line. There is the beauty of 
music in theme and in treatment. 
One waits with genuine expectancy 
for fuller realizations within the 
promise of its versatile and distin- 
guished author. 

The format of the book is fault- 
less. S. M. M. 


World Without End: The Saga of 
Southeastern Europe. By Stoyan 
Pribichevich. New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $3.50. 

Every year, for twenty-five years, 

I covered some parts of the terri- 

tory around which this book is 




















written. I feel that this long ex- 
perience has given me an insight 
into the matters discussed in World 
Without End. I say this with cer- 
tain assurance because my interests 
run somewhat along the lines devel- 
oped in these pages. Descriptive 
writing, as such, leaves me cold 
and thus the circumstance that 
Mr. Pribichevich subordinates land- 
scape to history and scenery to eco- 
nomics added to the enjoyment I 
owe him. 

As I put down this volume I won- 
der, however, whether the general 
reader will derive as much pleasure 
from this work as I have. I fear 
that he may not. When men are 
specialists in certain fields their 
hobby dominates them so complete- 
ly that they become irritated when 
others fail to see eye to eye with 
them and refuse to take an interest 
in things which mean everything to 
them. 

I feel convinced, nevertheless, 
that with Czechoslovakia so promi- 
nent in the news of yesterday, 
Chapter 5, which covers twenty-five 
pages, well deserves the attention 
of everybody interested in what is 
now happening in Europe. And 
Chapter 7, entitled “The End of the 
Hapsburgs,” is likewise surcharged 
with thought. It gives quite a 
worth-while insight into the in- 
superable difficulties with which 
Francis Joseph and his predecessors 
had to contend. And it contains a 
warning to dogmatic neophytes in 
the domain of map-making. It tells 
them—if they can be told anything 
—what great wisdom is compressed 
into the saying, “Fools rush in 
where wise men fear to tread.” 

I liked the very lengthy chapter 
on classes. It is replete with vari- 
ous kinds of information and 
“homely” truths. In fact, I liked 
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the entire book. I regret, however, 
that with his wide range of reading, 
the author has not mastered the de- 
tail of taking great care to avoid 
obvious mistakes, such as implying, 
on page 170, that the Allienich 
agreement, which dealt Czecho- 
slovakia a body blow, was entered 
into in 1939. And there is a false 
attempt at “journalese” running 
through the writing which does not 
harmonize with the subject matter. 
“Won’ts” and “don’ts” are com- 
pletely out of place in such a vol- 
ume as this. When the “blurb” of 
a book introduces its author as “a 
native of Jugoslavia resident for 
some years in America” it savors 
of obtrusive ghost-writing to force 
colloquialism into a volume of this 
character. P. C. 


Dark Patrick. By Seumas Mac- 
Manus. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.00. 

The Irishman in the English Novel 
of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Sister Mary Edith Kelley, A.M. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

Irish Cavalcade, 1550-1850. By M. J. 
MacManus. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 

Have you ever been in dark- 
mountained Donegal? Are you 
familiar with Irish folklore? Did 
you ever hear of Dark Patrick? Do 
you like Seumas MacManus? Have 
you a sense of humor? It really 
doesn’t matter how you answer any 
of these questions, except the last. 
And unless the answer to the last 
question is “No,” you will enjoy 
this collection of tales, brought 
overseas to us by a chronicler who 
gathered them himself nightly from 
wizard shanachies, sitting along- 
side of Donegal’s red-turf fires cast- 
ing their spells over all hearers, 
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leading them into the land of heroes 
and sages and witches and mys- 
teries. Dark Patrick is one who 
would put the wisdom of Solomon 
to shame. If you doubt it, the 
proof lies in his curing of the Mad 
King, in his saving of the Bank of 
Ireland, in his sending the scholars 
from Oxford home convinced that 
near the great School of Mungret, 
stonebreakers on the roadside in 
ordinary conversation use Latin and 
Greek and Hebrew. The author is 
hardly exaggerating when he sug- 
gests that one of these stories taken 
each night before retiring will in- 
sure sound sleep, pleasant dreams 
and beneficial after effects. 


Some ten years ago a German 
writer published a study of the 
Irishman in English fiction and 
drama, up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. In her disser- 
tation for her Ph.D. degree, Sister 
Mary Edith Kelley, taking up the 
study at the point where Mr. Mezger 
discontinued his, and confining her- 
self to prose fiction, has given us a 
fairly complete survey of the sig- 
nificant Irish characters who ap- 
pear in the works of the representa- 
tive English, Scottish and Anglo- 
Irish novelists of the nineteenth 
century. As an attempt at an his- 
torical interpretation of the Irish- 
man in fiction, it is properly supple- 
mented with a short sketch of Irish 
history. A list of the novelists ex- 
amined is given in the first section 
of the Bibliography. 

Here then, is a book to be prized 
by those of us familiar with writers 
highly favored fifty or seventy-five 
years ago, but almost forgotten 
now—the Banims, and Carleton and 
Griffin and Kickham and Lever and 
Lover and O’Brien, and many an- 
other, some more famous, some less 
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famous, but all keeping a strong 
hold upon memories and imagina- 
tions that were young when the 
nineteenth century was beginning 
to grow old. For a moment it 
seemed that the Index was defec- 
tive, for Micky Free could not be 
found under the letter “M”; but 
here he is under the letter “F.” 
Harry Lorrequer, rightly enough is 
under the letter “C” (for “Confes- 
sions”). Up to date we have dis- 
covered no flaw in Sister Mary 
Edith Kelley’s most welcome book. 


The last book named above, a 
sort of potpourri, gathers together 
all sorts of curiosities and anec- 
dotes illustrating certain aspects of 
Irish life through three centuries. 
A little of everything and not much 
of anything, it contains tragedy, 
romance, anecdotes and scattered 
bits of information, calculated to 
entertain English readers and at 
the same time to give a not too dis- 
torted picture of Irish life. It ful- 
fills the first of these purposes bet- 
ter than the second. J. Mcs. 


I Begin Again. By Alice Bretz. New 
York: Whittlesey House — Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. $1.75. 

Out of the Running. By G. Gertrude 
Hoopes. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas. 2.00. 

Here are two remarkable books. 
Both are stories from real life of 
women who have displayed ex- 
traordinary courage in the bearing 
of burdens which might well crush 
a weak character. Not only that, 
in both cases the writers have 
adapted themselves so intelligently 
to their trying circumstances that 
the reader can actually see them 
mounting up to higher, richer levels 
of experience. 

The first book is the bright, en- 




















tertaining, well written account of 
a woman suddenly stricken with a 
mysterious illness which left her 
stone blind. Her tale of cheerful 
adventuring in the new world of 
darkness to which she was sudden- 
ly introduced, the details of her 
first attempts at walking around a 
room alone, at reading Braille, at 
putting on a dress, playing cards 
and threading needles and eating 
soup and lighting her own cigarette 
are almost unbelievably entertain- 
ing for all their background of liv- 
ing tragedy. Sincerely and pro- 
foundly religious, she says quite 
frankly that without her faith in 
God she would hardly have been 
able to travel the road on which 
fate set her feet. “My faith is 
simple and sure. Our Lord is our 
friend. . . . Yes, there is evil and 
sorrow and trouble in the world, 
but in that trouble and sorrow there 
is also God’s friendship. He does 
‘lead me through the valley of the 
shadow.’ How can I be afraid?” 


The second book named above is 
written by a woman, now fifty-eight 
years old, who, because of a birth 
injury, has never possessed articu- 
late speech nor attained greater 
stature than that of a normal 
twelve-year-old child. Her mental 
processes, however, are unusually 
alert and the story of her experi- 
ences is so exceptionally interesting 
that twenty years ago Professor G. 
Stanley Hall urged its publication 
“because of its psychological signifi- 
cance and literary merit.” Marked 
delay in the child’s muscular devel- 
opment was obvious from her birth, 
and until the age of five she was 
taken about in a baby carriage. At 
present she goes around on a special- 
ly built bicycle, uses a short-hand 
manual sign language adapted to 
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her needs and carries on conversa- 
tion by pointing to the letters of the 
alphabet. The reader of this book 
will observe the extent of her vo- 
cabularly, the width of her reading 
and the keenness of her judgment. 
Of particular interest is the account 
of her spiritual experiences. Bap- 
tized in the Episcopal Church as an 
infant, she gradually drifted away 
from its fold, but continued to 
cherish the anti-Catholic prejudices 
of her childhood for many years. 
At the age of fifteen she became 
greatly depressed, attempted sui- 
cide, and continued in a state of 
mental wretchedness until, at the 
age of twenty, she came in contact 
with Catholicism. Her acceptance 
of “the authoritative teachings of 
the Holy Roman Catholic Church” 
ended her desolation. Referring to 
her admission to the Catholic 
Church on August 1, 1899, at her 
sister’s home in Frederick County, 
Maryland, she writes: “I have been 
happy and perfectly satisfied ever 
since. The Catholic religion has 
been the mainstay of my life, as 
I am positive without it I should 
have attempted self-destruction un- 
til successful. But I have always 
found in the Catholic religion pur- 
pose, strength, and consolation to 
bear whatever trials have come, 
from the greatest to the petty an- 
noyances of daily life. To this re- 
ligious teaching I owe whatever I 
have of any worth of character.” 
J. Mcs. 


Happy Days. By H. L. Mencken. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.75. 

Mr. Mencken has written a very 
happy and amusing book, which, he 
says, has, so far as he can make 
out, “no psychological, sociological, 
or politico-economic significance” 
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but is “excessively subjective.” I 
should call it extremely objective, 
except in the sense that it explains 
(by exhibiting Mencken as he was 
up to the age of twelve) how it is 
that the Mencken we all know is 
such a likable man. Nobody alive 
can be much less neurotic than he 
or offer so little data for what he 
terms “the Freudian ammunition- 
dump of horrors.” Here we have a 
perfectly normal small boy whose 
only dread was the traditional—and 
largely conventional —one of all 
small boys of the time of the cops. 

We discover certain deficiencies, 
however—which are no less appar- 
ent in Mencken as he now is: a 
complete imperviousness to poetry 
and religion. At least he believes 
himself impervious, though he did 
once bring out a buuk of Kipling- 
esque poems, and though he is still 
fascinated by theology. He played 
the piano a great deal and even 
composed a little, yet he sadly con- 
cludes that in music, at any rate, 
he suffered frustration. He has 
written and printed probably 
10,000,000 words in English, but 
confesses “I shall die an inarticu- 
late man, for my best ideas have be- 
set me in a language I know only 
vaguely and speak only as a child.” 
This, however, can be only a fleet- 
ing mood of faint regret; Mencken 
must be well aware that he did not 
miss his vocation. 

Very much a “larva of the 
comfortable and complacent bour- 
geoisie,” he played baseball and 
boxed and outran the cops and 
committed no worse crimes than 
snatching fruit off a stall. He 
stuffed himself prodigiously with 
food, and haunted livery stables, 
and wheedled the domestic help, 
and attended Knapp’s Academy and 
joined a gang, thoroughly enjoying 
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himself every moment of the day. 
The “blackamoors” of Baltimore 
provided entertainment, and one of 
them he calls the most gifted meta- 
physician he ever knew. His for- 
mula was: “Truth is something 
that only damned fools deny.” If 
pressed to say how one was to de- 
tect the damned fools, he answered: 
By the fact that they deny it. A 
similar touchstone of common 
sense Mencken himself has used 
well. If there are things that lie 
outside his ken, well, we cannot ex- 
pect everything in this imperfect 
planet. The greatest intellectual 
event of his boyhood was his dis- 
covery of Huckleberry Finn. It re- 
vealed a new world, or perhaps 
merely revealed the world in which 
young Mencken was already living. 
Therefore it was the first push to- 
ward his destined career, of which 
he can modestly write, “To this day 
I am still what might be called a 
reader, and have a high regard for 
authors.” This autobiography gives 
a vivid picture of Baltimore fifty 
years ago. It is one that no reader 
can fail to enjoy for its candor, its 
high spirits and its bubbling humor. 
2 


European Jungle. By F. Yeats- 
Brown. Philadelphia: Macrae- 
Smith Co. $3.00. 

Inside Europe. By John Gunther. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 
Anyone familiar with the writ- 

ings of Major Yeats-Brown will be 

quite prepared to find that this 
book justifies the comments already 
passed upon it, that it is “brilliantly 
written,” as Beverly Nichols thinks, 
that it is “courageous and honest,” 
as Sir Hugh Walpole says, that it 
fulfills the function of “a brilliant 
searchlight on a dark jungle,” to 
quote Sir Philip Gibbs. Especially 























will the reader be ready to expect a 
fulfillment of the verdict passed by 
the London Times, “almost every 
page invites controversy.” 

As you know, the author, “pro- 
saically English on both sides of the 
family,” with a paternal ancestry 
traceable back to Cromwell and on 
his mother’s side of Norman blood, 
after a typical training at Harrow 
and Sandhurst, and service under 
fire in France, was taken prisoner 
in Turkey in 1915. He escaped in 
1918 and came home to act as as- 
sistant editor of The Spectator from 
1926 to 1928. The publication of 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer, which 
later became a successful motion 
picture, introduced him to a larger 
fame; and he has been writing, 
traveling, observing, lecturing ever 
since. Married last year to the 
daughter of a Russian general, he 
lives now in England; and his repu- 
tation for individual thinking and 
bold writing could be justified by a 
mere reference to the present book. 
Taking into account the extraordi- 
nary opportunities for close obser- 
vation enjoyed by the author, and 
his skill in the uncovering of facts, 
one may confidently affirm that 
there are few people who will not 
learn something worth knowing 
from these pages which review the 
recent history of Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many, the Balkans, Spain, France 
and England. He is forthright in 
his condemnation of Communism. 
He keeps his eye characteristically 
open to see the possible good points 
of Fascism. Of Britain’s present 
béte noire, he writes: “Germany 
may be arrogant, and stupid, and 
untrustworthy. Often in the past 
we have been accused of the same 
vices. Her faults are obvious. But 
let us also consider her virtues, for 
they are many.” 
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A six-page note, written on Octo- 
ber 30, 1939, for the American edi- 
tion, makes plain that the author 
is whole-heartedly in favor of 
carrying on the present war “until 
Germany has had enough,” in order 
that Europe shall be liberated from 
the continual threat of aggression. 

The chapter on Spain, nearly 
fifty pages in length, is filled with 
much evidence that the Communist 
friends of Loyalist Spain achieved 
the most successful piece of propa- 
ganda in history when they “mini- 
mized the massacres inspired by the 
Comintern, concealed the extent of 
intervention by France and Russia 
and exaggerated that by Italy and 
Germany.” 

All in all, this volume would seem 
to deserve the careful consideration 
of anyone who wishes to inform 
himself thoroughly and impartially 
on the tangled history of contempo- 
rary Europe. 


The new edition of Mr. Gunther’s 
famous book is indeed, as adver- 
tised, a departure from customary 
usage. In January, 1936, the au- 
thor, European correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, who had spent 
years covering revolutions, riots and 
political rumors in almost every 
country of Europe and the Near 
East summed up his knowledge in a 
volume of 180,000 words. It received 
three additional sections before the 
end of the year, a new chapter early 
in 1937, and a complete revision a 
few months later. Two new chap- 
ters were added after the Munich 
crisis. Now comes the 1940 War 


Edition rewritten and reset, a book 
of more than 260,000 words. 

It is clear, then, that the author 
has supplemented his volume with 
new material; but this must not be 
taken to mean that he tells us all 
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that has been learned from year to 
year, from month to month. A 
good example of his limitations is 
the chapter on the Spanish Civil 
War, which to him still appears to 
be the rising of “predatory” military 
chieftains against “the democrati- 
cally elected” government; and he 
repeats several of the now heavily 
discounted propaganda stories of 
1937 and 1938, unaware, it would 


SHORTER 


Fiction: Let the People Sing. By 
J. B. Priestley (New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.50). Our sallow-faced, 
long-haired realists would call this 
escapist literature. It is indeed, 
thank heaven, and literally so at 
that. Timmy Tiverton, late of “the 
halls,” and a Czech Professor, hav- 
ing separately become involved with 
the law, course riotously through 
the book together, just one jump 
ahead, so they think, of the police, 
and they amass as they go a friend- 
ly group as quickly as the prover- 
bial descending snowball. The 
gypsy that lies hid in most of us 
loves just such a tale. In the rebel 
that few of us dare become, we 
take delight as he smashes up the 
china-shop, cheeks the boss, or 
what have you! But the book is 
not all ribald mirth. The English 
industrial town where the members 
of the little company finally work 
out their individual destinies, is be- 
tween the devil of a big American 
manufacturing company and the 
deep sea of the local conservatives. 
Armed with his theory that a mu- 
sic-loving public will settle its prob- 
lems firmly and sanely (and we 
think he has something there!), 
Priestley brings out of the mess a 
victorious townsfolk, who having 
won what they wanted, a place to 
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seem, of much that has recently 
been brought to light. That in this 
particular chapter he falls so short 
of objectivity should be kept in 
mind when we appraise his account 
of other important events. 

Perhaps the most illuminating 
brief comment on Mr. Gunther’s 
story is the fact that Vincent Sheean 
calls it “Invaluable.” 

J. Mcs. 


NOTICES 


sing, set about doing it with gusto 
as the curtain falls. 

Windless Cabins. By Mark Van 
Doren (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.50). Whether he writes of 
Shakespeare, or of the lyric quality 
of inarticulate young love, Mr. Van 
Doren does a beautiful piece of 
work. Therefore it is doubly re- 
grettable that the plot, the theme 
and the characterization of Wind- 
less Cabins are not more convincing. 
In the story Ray, the Cabins handy- 
man, and Lucy Mount, the gentle 
sweetheart, are delightful lovers; 
but they are not quite capable of 
the emotional flights of fantasy that 
the author leads them through, fan- 
tasy that at times becomes very 
boring. Up to a point it is easy 
to understand the sensitive Ray. 
On the introduction into the story 
of the lecherous Stranger, however, 
Ray’s character goes out of focus. 
It is understandable that a human 
being will loathe to admit publicly 
his crime; but it would take a more 
complex personality than Ray’s or 
Lucy’s to brew up the pseudo-mys- 
tic ritual and reparation that the 
reader is forced to drink before he 
reaches the happy ending. We 
prefer Mr. Van Doren on Shake- 
speare. 

The Great Tradition. By Frances 




















Parkinson Keyes (New York: 
Julian Messner, Inc. $2.50). The 
events which took place in Germany 
and Spain between 1927 and 1936 
form the tremendously exciting 
background of this novel. The viv- 
idness with which these events are 
described fully bears out the au- 
thor’s statement that most of the 
incidents she relates actually hap- 
pened, and that the settings are as 
authentic as lifelong acquaintance 
with them has made it possible to 
present them.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the background is by far the 
most interesting and believable part 
of the book. The plot is obvious 
and wants unity in the telling and 
the characters lack that three 
dimensional quality which would 
make them stand out as real peo- 
ple. All too often, moreover, coin- 
cidence or melodrama solves some 
difficulty in the plot, making it 
seem as though the novel is run- 
ning away with the author. Which 
is regrettable, as individual pas- 
sages, notably those dealing with 
historical events, indicate what a 
high level this writer can reach. 

Portrait of Jennie. By Robert Na- 
than (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00). In this fragile little phan- 
tasy of timeless romance, Robert 
Nathan brings to life a delightful 
story that will linger long in the 
memory. It is as delicate as Peter 
Ibbetson, as charming as Beaucaire, 
as plaintive as Berkeley Square. It 
comes to life in Central Park and 
Amsterdam Avenue and Cape Cod, 
and over them it sheds the glamour 
of the starving artist which one 
finds in Trilby or Bohéme. And yet, 
this book, like no other, has a de- 
lightful entity all its own. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Catholic 
Crisis. By George Seldes (New 
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York: Julian Messner, Inc. $3.00). 
Perhaps the most significant feature 
of this book is its harmlessness. Al- 
though seemingly bent on collecting 
all that may help to prove the 
Church reactionary, the author has 
brought forward little that is of real 
importance, little that cannot be 
easily sifted and corrected by any- 
one willing to undertake a patient, 
intelligent examination. There is 
no evidence of the author’s wish 
to examine judicially, or to give 
a just verdict on the episodes de- 
scribed; and one is tempted to be 
disappointed that he has not made 
a more objective analysis and 
enriched it with constructive sug- 
gestions. Mr. Seldes writes like a 
man with a grievance or perhaps a 
series of grievances; and apparent- 
ly he considers himself dispensed 
from the necéssity of weighing his 
words. Superficial and, may we 
say, cantankerous criticism of this 
sort contrasts sadly with the more 
dignified and much more telling 
type of indictment of Catholic faults 
and Catholic weaknesses, such as 
that presented by the scholarly 
E. I. Watkin in his recent book The 
Catholic Center. The 350 pages of 
the present volume will be useful 
mainly as a catalogue of a querulous 
journalist’s complaints. 

It Was News to Me. By Charles 
J. O'Malley (Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. $2.50). Years spent in 
globe-trotting, the custom of ob- 
serving keenly and writing simply, 
great natural courtesy and kind- 
ness, a solid faith, a lively imagi- 
nation, a sure instinct for the 
entertaining, — these are some of 
the qualifications of the author of 
It Was News to Me. Ranging from 
Michigan to the Rockies as a news- 
paper reporter, and then touring 
Europe, he became later an execu- 
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tive on the Detroit Free Press, and 
still later worked on several New 
York dailies, the Kansas City World 
and the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
His book of reminiscences serves up 
a rich variety of experiences, no 
one of them uninteresting; and 
readers will endorse the approv- 
ing verdict of the Bishop of Fall 
River. 

Chesterton. As Seen by His Con- 
temporaries. By Cyril Clemens 
(Webster Groves, Mo.: Interna- 
tional Mark Twain Society. $2.50). 
“Unusual” and “interesting” are 
words that have already been ap- 
plied, and with justice to this 
little book on Chesterton by Mark 
Twain’s cousin. The author has 
collected the written opinions of 
a large number of contemporary 
authors mainly through corre- 
spondence, and has grouped their 
appreciations in chapters, under 
such headings as “Boyhood Days,” 
“On the English Platform,” “On 
the American Platform,” “Father 
Brown,” “The Poet,” “Chesterton, 
the Man.” The list of contributors 
is amazingly representative, and 
fortunately Mr. Clemens has been 
wise enough to give us an index. 
One of the best chapters records the 
impressions made on various people 
at their first meeting with the great 
man. Father John O’Connor, known 
to fame as “Father Brown,” is the 
priest who “had the immense hap- 
piness of receiving Chesterton into 
the Church; and he reveals that 
“Gilbert Chesterton and I were wont 
to call down Mark Twain’s name in 
benediction and to wish there were 
more like him.” 
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Society). 
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Treacy, S.J.; The “Our Father” for 
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American Hierarchy (New York: 
The Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 
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C.S.P. (20 cents); My College Daze 
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Gross; Great European Monarch and 
World Peace, Compiled by Anthony 
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Sunday Visitor Press. 5 cents each). 
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5 cents each). Liturgy of the Mass 
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Sister Mary Loyola Hayde, R.S.M. 
(Chicago: St. Ephrem Chaldean 
Church. 50 cents). 
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Old, Public Housing in Europe and 
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America, by William V. Reed and 
Elizabeth Ogg (New York: The For- 
eign Policy Association. 25 cents). 
International Conciliation, January 
1940: Consultative Meeting of For- 
eign Ministers of the American Re- 
publics, September 23 to October 3, 
1939, Text of Final Act and State- 
ment by Sumner Welles (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 5 cents). 
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